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PREFACKH. 


Ir this Volume verify its title in any good measure, and 


be an Exposition of the Apostle Paul’s Dissertation on 
the Resurrection of Life, no apology is required for its 


publication : if it do not, no apology that might be offered 


could be satisfactory. 


The importance of the subject will be universally ad- 
mitted; and its difficulty will be acknowledged most. 
readily by those who have most carefully studied the 
Dissertation itself, and are most extensively acquainted 
with what has been attempted for its illustration. 

Most of the interpretations which have been given of it 
have been examined ; and while all of them appear to me 
liable to objections, it is but justice to acknowledge, that 
to some of them, as will appear from the margin, I have 


been greatly indebted; and that probably there is not 


one of them from which useful hints have not been 


derived. 
I have done what I could to apprehend clearly, and to 
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expound distinctly, the meaning of the apostle; and the — 
results of my labour are respectfully offered to the con- 
sideration of my brethren, and devoutly commended to the 
blessing of our common Lord. With Musculus, in: refer- 
ence to another divine oracle, I am ready to say, “ Vinci- 
mur majestate eorum que in illo capite sunt ab apostolo 
dicta ;” and to add, as he does, “ Si cui datum est mysteria 
hee penitius introspicere, communicet quod habet ecclesiz 
Christi.” * 

The disproportion of the first, the Introductory part, 


s 


to the other parts of the Exposition may probably strike 
some readers. It struck myself; but not till it was in 
type. The truth is, the illustration of the first eleven 
verses was originally written about thirty years ago, when 
I had no intention of expounding the remaining part of 
the chapter, and when I had some indistinct thoughts of 
giving to the public that illustration in’ a separate form. 
The subjects of the Introductory part are -so transcend- 
ently important in a practical point of view, that I can 
scarcely regret the large space they occupy in the Volume, 
though obtained at the expense of interfering with the 
symmetry of the Exposition as a piece of exegetical art. 
The Discourse on our Lord’s Resurrection may be con- 
sidered as a long note on the first section of the first part 
of the Exposition. The object in adding the articles in 


1 Musculus in Esa, li. 13-liii. 12. 
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the Appendix must be obvious. They have all a direct 

bearing on the subject of the Treatise; they are all of 
superior merit; and, with perhaps a single exception, they 
all lie out of the way of the great body of readers. 

This work, like some of its precursors, has had the 
important advantage, during its passage through the press, 
of the supervision of my much-valued friend, the Rev. Dr 

- Jonn Tayztor of Auchtermuchty ; and if the numerous — 
Greek and Latin quotations it contains be, as is believed, 
freer from mistakes than is common in publications of this 
sort, it is chiefly owing to the kindly-offered and cheer- 
fully-rendered services of a young relative, every way 
qualified for such a work, by accurate knowledge of the 
two languages, and by the habit of correcting a classical 


P press. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF LIFE. 


1 COR. XV. 





. PREFATORY ANALYSIS. 


Far LE dissertation on the Resurrection of Life, con- 
tained in this chapter, which is the expansion of 
the statement previously made by the apostle, 
“God hath both raised up the Lord, and will 
also raise up us by the resurrection,” * resolves itself into 
seven parts. 

The first of these parts, reaching from the first verse 
to the eleventh, is introductory. It contains a statement 





of the resurrection of Ohrist, who had died “the just 


for the unjust,” and of its varied and abundant evidence; 
and of the facts that the apostle had preached these good 
news to the Corinthians, and that they had received them, 
and continued to hold them; together with an intimation 
that their highest interests were bound up with their per- 


” severing faith in Christ, as “delivered for their offences, 


and raised again for their justification.” 

The Sood part, which commences with the 12th verse 
_and terminates with the 19th, opens with an expression of 
astonishment that, in these circumstances, “some of the 
Corinthians should say that there is no resurrection of 
the dead !”—a dogma which involved in it a denial of 
1] Cor. vi. 14. 

A 
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Christ’s resurrection, one of the primary doctrines of the 
gospel which the apostle had preached and they had re- 
ceived; and-it is chiefly occupied with unfolding the con- 
sequences which necessarily flow from that denial of Christ’s 
resurrection, which was virtually implied in the assertion 
that there is no resurrection. Its substance may be thus 
given: ‘ How, professing to hold the doctrine so clearly 
stated, so fully proved to you, and so cordially received by 
you, that Christ, having “ died for your sins according to 
the Scriptures, was buried, and rose again the third day, 
according to the Scriptures,”’—how, professing to hold this 
doctrine, can any of you say that there is no resurrection 
of the dead? Do you not perceive, that if there be no 
resurrection, it is impossible that Christ should have risen ? z 
and do you not equally perceive that, “if Christ be not 
risen, our preaching is vain, and your ae is vain?” We 
have told, and you have believed, a lie. We are impos- 
tors, and you are fools. “ Ye are yet in your sins.” Quilt 
remains unexpiated; pardon is unprocured; sanctification 
and salvation are impossible. There is no propitiatory 
sacrifice, no transforming Spirit, for you. Your brethren 
who have died in the faith of the gospel and the hope of 
immortality, on the principle that Christ. is not risen and 
there is no resurrection, have, in the sense of ceasing to 
exist, or, in a still more fearful meaning of the word, 
perished ; and we who have embraced Christianity, follow- 
ing them, as in this ease we must, into the abyss of anni- 
hilation or perdition, after a ne of self-denial, suesitice, 
and suffering, are the most foolish and pitiable aft men,’ 

In the wee part, which begins with the 20th verse 
and ends with the 28th, the apostle, assuming the truth 
of Christ’s resurrection, the evidence for which he had 
stated in the introduction,—evidence most abundant and 


= 
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satisfactory in itself, and corroborated by those absurd re- 
volting conclusions to which the denial of Christ’s resur- 
rection necessarily leads,—proceeds to show the security 
which Christ’s resurrection affords for the resurrection of his 
people; making it evident that as, if there be no resurrec- 
tion of the dead, then Christ cannot have risen,—so, if Christ 
has risen, then there must be a resurrection of the dead. 
The security afforded by Christ’s resurrection for the 
resurrection of his people is twofold,—that which results 
from what-led to his resurrection, and that which results 
from what his resurrection led to,—that which flows from 
his death in the room of his people, and that which flows 
from his reign for the benefit of his people. The first 
of these is illustrated from the beginning of the 20th 
verse to the first clause of the 24th verse. The second 
is illustrated from, the second clause of the 24th verse 
to the end of the 28th verse. The substance of the 


- first illustration is: ‘ Christ’s resurrection, as the result of 


the penal, vicarious, expiatory death undergone by him 
as the representative-man, was a proof that this death 
had served its purpose, and therefore a proof that all 
his people shall in due time be delivered from all the 
penal consequences of sin,—among the rest, death.’ The 
substance of the second illustration is: ‘Christ rose that he 


might reign’ His Father has given him power and autho- 


rity, absolute and unlimited as to creatures, delegated and 
subordinate only in reference to essential divinity,—power 
and authority, in the exercise of which it is certain that he 
shall destroy all things which oppose the design of God 
as to the final and complete happiness of his people; and 
among these death, the last enemy. 

In the fourth part, opening with the 29th verse and 


closing with the 34th, the apostle shows how utterly mo- 
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tiveless and irrational, on the supposition of there being no 
resurrection, would be the conduct of those who embrace, 
profess, and propagate Christianity at such risks and sacri- 
fices as were required in the primitive age; and how much 
more reasonable it would be, on such a hypothesis, for 
them to act on the principle of the Epicurean philosophy, — 
“ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we must die:” seizing 
the opportunity thus given him, by showing the practical 
tendency of the denial of the resurrection, to warn the 
Corinthians of the hazard of their being led into error by 
having the purity of their moral habits corrupted by inter- 
course with the wicked; calling them to rouse themselves 
from that stupor which worldly associations have a tendency 
to induce, and to guard against mistakes naturally growing 
out of it, which must be injurious—may be fatal; and 
intimating that the existence of such a state of mind in 
reference to the resurrection was a plain evidence that there 
was in some quarters an ignorance of God which, in their 
circumstances, was not merely blameworthy, but shameful. | 

The fifth part, beginning with the 35th verse and end- 
ing with the 41st, is occupied with a reply to the cavils 
of those who said that there was no resurrection; calcu- 
lated and intended to remove the doubts and difficulties 
which, by their statements, they might have produced in 
the minds of genuine believers. These cavils are two: 
“Ffow are the dead raised?” 7.e. ‘ How can the dead live 
again?’ and, “ With what bodies do they come” from the 
grave ee the same bodies laid in the grave, or with 
different bodies; and if different, how, in what respects, 
different? 'The reply to the first question is to be found 
in ver. 36. . The rest of the section is occupied with the 
answer to the second question. 


The answer to the first question is substantially this: 


* 
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- ©Your question, How can the dead live? how can life come 
out of death? is a foolish one. It is no uncommon thing 
for death to intervene when there is to be progress from a 
lower kind or degree of life to a higher kind or degree of 
life. In the vegetable world, it is not the blossom, or the 
seed full of succulence and life, that, in a continuance of 
that life, becomes a separate plant: the blossom perishes, 
the seed must wither and die—become dead-ripe; and it 
is out of this dead seed cast into the earth that a higher 
development of vegetable life springs.’ 

The answer to the second question is given more in detail, 
and is included in vers. 37-41. After stating that the plant 
that springs from the seed, though belonging to the same 
species, and indeed growing out of it, is yet very different 
from the seed from which it springs; and having remarked 
that matter, though consisting of the same simple elements, 
admits of an endless diversity of forms, suited to the place 
it is intended to occupy, and the purposes it is intended to 
serve—to form the bodies of fishes, birds, and land animals, 
or such heavenly bodies as the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
or such earthly bodies as rocks, and mountains, and seas, 
and all the varieties of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms 
—he applies these analogies, and gives additional informa- 
tion in reference to the resurrection of the dead. 

This forms the sixth part of the dissertation, reaching 
from the 42d verse to the 54th. Its argument may 
be thus stated: ‘What is raised is the same as what 
was laid in the grave, and yet is very different. It is 
what is sown that grows up; it is what is buried that is 
raised. But what was a corruptible, dishonoured, weak 
body in the present state, shall in the resurrection state 
be incorruptible, glorious, and powerful. What was, in 
the present state, a body primarily suited to the exercise 
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and development of the animal part of our immaterial prin- 
ciple, shall-in the resurrection state be a body primarily 
suited to the exercise and development of the spiritual part 
of that principle.’ 

On this last statement, as chiefly important, the apostle 
dwells. ‘There is, says he, ‘such a distinction as that 
which I have noticed. ‘There is an animal body, and 
there is a spiritual body.” We derive the one from our 
first representative; we shall obtain the second from our 
second representative. The first Adam, formed of the 
dust of the earth, an inanimate body, was made into a — 
living animal—his body thus becoming an animal body; 
and this is the body we receive from him. The last Adam, 
having become dead in the flesh—having died in that 
animal body which he assumed to offer as a sacrifice for 
us—by the power of God not only received a spiritual 
body, but was made a quickening spirit, having power to 
give spiritual bodies to all who are his. And the animal 
goes before the spiritual. That is the established order. 
It did so in the case of our representative; it will do so 
with us. “The first man was of the earth, earthy;” his 
body suited its residence. “The second man—the Lord— 
is from heaven,” heavenly; his body suits its residence. 
In this respect there is a similarity between the represented 
and their representatives. The earthy—-the bodies living 
on the earth—are like the body of their earthy natural 
progenitor. The. heavenly—the bodies which are to live 
in heavyen—are to be like the body 6f their heavenly 
spiritual head. And as we have all borne, and do bear, 
the image of the earthy head in the animal body, we shall 
wear the likeness of the heavenly head in the spiritual 
body. The body, in the present state, is not fit for heaven; 
and even in the case of those who do not die, but are 
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found alive on the earth at the coming of the Lord, a 
change, similar in its effects on the body to that produced 
by death and resurrection, must take place, to fit them for 
the kingdom of God? 

The seventh part, which is the conclusion, divides itself 
into two portions—a triumphant thanksgiving and a solemn 
exhortation. The triumphant thanksgiving is contained 
in the 55th, 56th, and 57th verses: “O death, where is 
thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? The sting of 
death is sin; the strength of sin is the law. But thanks 
be to God, who giveth us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The solemn exhortation in the 58th verse: 
“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmove- 
able, always abounding in the work of the Lord ; forasmuch 
as ye know your labour is not in vain in the Lord.” 
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“Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the gospel which I preached unto 
you, which also ye have received, and wherein ye stand ; by which also ye are 
saved, if ye keep in memory what I preached unto you, unless ye have believed 
in vain: for I delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, how 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures; and that he was 
buried, and that he rose again the third day according to the Scriptures; and 
that he was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve: after that he was seen of above 
five hundred brethren at once; of whom the greater part remain unto this 
present, but some are fallen asleep. After that he was seen of James; then 

of all the apostles. And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one born out 
of due time. For I am the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called 
an apostle, because I persecuted the church of God. But by the grace of God 
Tam what I am: and his grace which was bestowed upon me was not in vain ; 
but I laboured more abundantly than they all: yet not I, but the grace of God 
which was with me. Therefore, whether it were I or they, so we preach, and 
so ye believed.”—1 Cor. xy. 1-11,, 


The gospel—the right way of preaching the gospel—the 
right way of receiving the gospel—and the blessed effects 
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of the gospel, when rightly preached and rightly received, 
are the topics to which this passage of Scripture calls our 
_ attention. 


§ 1. The Gospel. 


Let us, in the first place, then, make that gospel * which 
the apostle states that he had preached to the Corinthians, 


the subject of consideration.. “I declare? unto you the | 


a 


gospel,” says he, “which I have preached unto you.” The . 


Saxon word “gospel,”® like the Greek word of which it 
is a literal translation, signifies agreeable intelligence, a 
joyful announcement, good news, glad tidings; and is in 
the New Testament ordinarily employed as a descriptive 
designation of the revelation of divine mercy to our lost 
world,—the divinely inspired account of the only way in 
which guilty, depraved, and miserable men may be de- 
livered from sin and its consequences, obtain the divine 
approbation and favour, be raised to the true dignity and 


excellence of their intellectual and moral nature, in the 


knowledge of God, and conformity to his mind and will, 
and be made happy in all the variety and to the full ex- 
tent of their capacities of enjoyment, during the whole 
eternity of their being, by the free grace of God, “through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus. 4 The sum and 


' Chrysostom, Cicumenius, and some of the Latin Fathers, suppose 
that there is a reference to the Gospel by Luke, which was supposed to 
be written under Paul’s direction. There can be no reasonable doubt 
that the reference is to Paul’s personal preaching (chap. iv. 15). 

2 PyapiCa—darouspevnonw,”—CHCUMENIUS. Declare anew, remind, recall 
to attention, seems the meaning (chap. xii. 3; 2 Cor. viii, 1 5 Galein?): 

3 God spel. : 

41) stayyéacoy primum quidem + xipuywa Christi significat ; deinde 
et illa per que x#puyne illud confirmatum est, id est historiam de vita, 
miraculis, morte, resurrectione et in ccelum evectione Christi.” —Grortvs. 
The meaning is sometimes obscured when ‘‘gospel,” which has with us 


\ 


re Py 
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substance of that revelation is contained in the statement 
_ made by the apostle in the third and fourth verses of this 
chapter: “that Christ died for our sins according to the 
' Scriptures; and that he was buried, and that he rose again 
from the dead on the third day, according to the Scriptures.” 
The gospel proceeds on the supposition that mankind 
are sinners, and that, in consequence of their being sinners, 
they are in a state of extreme degradation, danger, and 
misery; and it announces the means of certain and com- 
plete deliverance from this state. It takes for granted 
what the word of God so plainly states, and what is so 
consonant with all that we see around us and feel within 
_us: that “all have sinned, and come short of the glory of 
God,” forfeited the divine approbation; that every man 
has violated the regard due to the divine will, by doing 
what he knew to be, wrong, and neglecting to do what he 
knew. to be right; that sin is an abominable thing which 
God hates; that his “wrath is revealed from heaven against 
all unrighteousness and ungodliness of men;” that he will 
not, that he cannot, by any means clear the guilty ; that 
men are “alienated from the life of God;” that they con- 
temn God, forget God, hate God; that “the imaginations 
of the thoughts of their heart are only evil, and that con- 
tinually ;” that they who are thus “far from God” must 
“perish ;” that they who are thus without holiness cannot 
“see the Lord” in mercy.” The gospel thus supposes not 


only its technica! sense, is given as the rendering for sdeyyéauy in its 
primitive sense of good news, e.g. Gal. iii. 8, Heb. iv. 2. In both of these 
cases the obscurity is increased by the use of the term, ordinarily used 
in a technical sense, ‘‘ preached.” 

LC Agibavey daip rav cmopriav. ‘Yatp is not for xp, but should be 
rendered on account of (Rom. iv. 25),”—BLooMFIELD. 

2 Rom, iii. 23, i. 18; Ex. xxxiv. 7; Eph. iv. 18; Ps. x. 13, 1 22; 
Rom. i. 30; Gen. vi. 5; Ps. lxxiii, 27; Heb. xii. 14. 
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merely a slight deratic ene ts but a complete and fatal 
revolution, in man’s relations to the divine moral govern- 
ment; that from being a cherished subject, secured of 
protection and defence, he has become a condemned crimi- 
nal; and that his happiness, which that government once 
guaranteed, is now inconsistent with its great ends. It 
supposes not merely an occasional and partial disorder of 
his moral constitution, but a radical and universal disease. 
The prophet Isaiah’s description of the state of his country _ 
is no hyperbole here: “The whole head is sick, and the 
whole heart faint. From the sole of the foot even unto the 
head there is no soundness.”* 

The statement made in the gospel cannot well be under- 
stood, far less believed—the blessings which it holds out 
cannot well be appreciated, far less received—without a 
clear apprehension, a firm conviction, that, on the one hand, 
every man has, by his violation of the alg just, and good 
law of God, put himself under the ban of the divine empire 
—so placed his happiness, in the ordinary course of things, 
in direct antagonism with the honour of the divine cha-— 
racter and the stability of the divine government, as that 
nothing within the compass of created power and wisdom 
can avail to bring it again into accordance with these; and 
that, on the other, by the utter depravation of his moral 
nature, he has rendered himself at once unfit and indisposed 
for that intercourse with God which is the true source of 
all excellence and happiness in a created being, and that 
there is no redeeming principle in his nature to produce 
restoration to apiinal, health,” but that, left to himself, he’ 
must sink deeper and deeper in depravity and wi@ichednehs: 
retire further and further from God; so that if sovereign 
mercy do not interfere, he must, both from the divine sen- 


1 Tsa, 1. 5, 6, 2 «*Vis medicatrix.” 
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tence of condemnation, and the native operation of his own 
depravity, spend his eternity in outer darkness—in “the 
lake of fire,” in the abyss of perdition. . 
Such is the view which in the gospel is taken of the 
state and character and prospects of fallen mankind; and 
containing, as it does, a plain, well-accredited, infallible 
_ account of the only and the certain way of eseaping the 
greatest of all evils—evils which have all been incurred, 
and are in the course of a steady, complete development— 
and of obtaining the corresponding blessings, which are of 
proportional magnitude and duration, it amply merits the 
appellation it assumes—“ the good news, the glad tidings.” 
It announces the fact that guilty, depraved, miserable man _ 
_may be delivered from the condemnation, slavery, and 
punishment of sin—may be restored to the favour, image, 
fellowship, and enjoyment of God; it details the series of 
divine dispensations by which this most wonderful and 
delightful revolution in the relations and character and 
condition. of mankind is to be accomplished; it shows how 
the salvation of sinners, by this series of divine dispensa- 
tions, instead of obscuring, illustrates, the glories -of divine 
. purity and rectitude, and instead of subverting or weaken- 
ing, powerfully confirms and establishes the fundamental 
principles of the divine moral government; and, on the 
ground of these statements, it invites every human being 
to receive, in the faith of the truth, the full salvation 
which it is fitted not only to exhibit, but to convey, as the 
gift of divine “ grace reigning through righteousness” unto 
the eternal life of every believer, through Christ Jesus. 
All this is substantially done in the summary of the gospel 
contained in the text, “I declare unto you the gospel 
which I preached unto you, which ye also have received, 
and wherein ye stand; by which ye also are saved, if ye 
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-a 
keep in memory what I preached unto you, unless ye have — 
believed in vain: For I delivered unto you first of all, that — 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures; and 
that he was buried, and that he rose again from the dead . 
according to the Scriptures.”* This is “the gospel of 
God”—“ the gospel of the grace of God”—“the gospel 
of Christ”—“ the gospel of our salvation” —“ the gospel of 
peace”—“ the glorious gospel” —“ the everlasting gospel.” ? 
It sounds strange in many ears that these simple state-- 
ments, “that Christ died® for our sins according to the 
Scriptures, that he was buried, and that he rose again, 
according to the Scriptures,” are the gospel, the apostolical 
gospel, by the belief of which a man shall assuredly: be 
saved; and a feeling of something like incredulous wonder 
pervades the mind, seeking utterance in such a question as 
this, ‘Can the belief of this statement indeed do so much 
for man—do for him what no amount of intellectual or 
active exertion could do for him—put him in possession of 
the heavenly, spiritual blessings of the salvation that is in 
Christ, with eternal glory?’ But there is more, much 
1«This passage, in connection with Eph. iv. 4-6, Heb. vi. 1, etc., 
1 John iv. 2, constitutes the symbol (rive ddaxvis) of the apostolic 
church.”—OtsHAvusen. It is deeply to be regretted that the introduc- 
tion of error into the church by men professedly holding this symbol 
made it necessary to enlarge the creed; but it may be doubted if the 
limits of that necessity have not been overleaped in the very voluminous 
symbols adopted by the churches in later ages. In many cases, what. 
were meant for Testimonies, Defences, and Explanations, have been con- 
verted into Creeds, a purpose they do not seem to have been intended— 
which certainly, from their prolixity and minuteness, they are not fitted 
—to serve. 
2 Rom. i.1; Acts xx..24; Rom. i. 16; Eph. i. 13, vi. 15; 2 Cor. iv. 4; 
Rev. xiv. 6. 7 - 
3 Zridavey, Were, non imaginario” (Grotius) ; so that the resurrection 


was areal resurrection, ‘To give prominence to this idea, xa} dr: éedon 
is added. 
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more, in the statement than may appear on a cursory 
glance; and if we prosecute in a right spirit, and to a due 
extent, the inquiries, WHo is this of whom the apostle 
speaks? what is the meaning of the designation he gives 
him—Christ? and what is necessarily imported in his 
“¢dying for our sins according to the Scriptures, and being 
buried, and rising again on the third day, according to the 
Scriptures?” we shall not wonder that the apostle should 
term this “ the gospel;” that he should attribute to it such 
a wondrous efficacy; and that he should state that this, 
haying occupied the first place in the message as he re- 
ceived it from his Master, must occupy the first place in it 
as delivered by him to his fellow-men. 

First, then, let us inquire, Who is this of whom the 
apostle speaks? It is of primary importance that we 
should have clear, accurate conceptions here. He was a 
very singular person of whom the apostle speaks. None 
but He could have done the great work which is the sub- 
ject of the good news—‘“ die for our sins.” Unless we 
know Him, the message may well appear to us an incre- 
dible one. Unless we know Him, we cannot believe it; 
and therefore it cannot be to us good news. If we could 
believe, in reference to any one but Him, what is said here, 
we should believe a lie, which might delude and destroy, 
but could not save us. Who, then, is He? Christ is not 
his name, properly speaking: Christ, like “ Baptist,” is a 
word descriptive of office and work. Its import will come 
to be considered presently. The question now before us is, 
‘Who Christ is? Now, beyond all question, he is a man— 
“the man Christ Jesus.” He is “bone of our bone,” 
“flesh of our flesh”’ He was born of a woman; he 
performed the ordinary functions, and was liable to the 

1) Tim. ii. 5. 


. 


- 
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common accidents, of humanity; he lived the life and died 
the death of a man. But he was a very remarkable—an 
altogether singular man. Born of a virgin mother, he had 
no human father, and was thus in a sense peculiar to him- 
self “the seed of the woman.” He was also a faultless, a 
perfect man. He was “in all things made like unto his 
brethren,” * except in this, that “he knew no sin”—“in 
him there was no sin.” 

But had he been no more than a miraculously produced, 
an absolutely holy man, he never could have performed 
the great work, the accomplishment of which is the subject 
of the gospel, and makes it glad tidings. This miraculously 
produced, perfectly holy man, is an incarnation of Divinity. 
“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made by him; and 
without him was not anything made that was made. In 
him was life; and the life” in him “was the light of men.” 
“He was in the world, and the world was made by hin, 
and the world knew him not.” “And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth.” They 
who “ beheld his isc the glory as of the Only-begotten 
of the Father,” have declared to us “that which was from 
the beginning” respecting the Word of life—this revealed 
Living One, who “was with the Father, and was mani- 
fested” to them, as well as what they “heard and saw, and 
looked on and handled.”* And what do they testify of 
him? They tell us what he told them: that he and the 
Father are one; that he is the “I am” who was before 
Abraham. They declare that he is “God manifest in 
flesh ;” that he is “the great God our Saviour”— God 
over all blessed for ever” —“ the true God and eternal life ;” 

1 Heb. ii. 17. 2 John i. 1-5, 10, 14. *1 John id, 2: 


: 
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_ that “by him all things were created that are in heaven 


can 


and in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be thrones, 
or dominions, or principalities, or powers ;” that “ all things 
were created by him, and he is before all things, and by 
him all things consist ;” that he is “the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and the express image of his person ;” that 
he is “made as much better than the angels, as he hath by 
inheritance received a more excellent name than they ;” 
that Jehovah bids him reign along with Himself, and that 
an inspired writer speaks to him in this wise, “ Thy throne, 
O God, is for ever and ever;” that he is “the First and 
the Last, and the Living One;” that he “searches the 
hearts,” and has a power “ whereby he is able to subdue all 
things to himself.”* The great truth brought before the 
mind in these declarations—and they are but a specimen 
of what might have been brought forward—is the proper 
deity of the Saviour of men. This idea was ever present 
_to the minds of the apostles when they spoke of him; and 


_we shall not understand their statements as they meant 


them to be understood, if that idea be not present to our 
minds when we read them. He, then, of whom the apostle 
speaks was the God-man, whose proper name was Jesus— 
not an uncommon name among the Jews, though having 
a significancy as applied to him, the Saviour,” the divine 
Saviour—and whose official designation was Christ. 

The meaning of this designation is the second point into 
which we must inquire. “Christ” is just the English 
form of a Greek word corresponding to the Hebrew word 
“Messiah,” and to the English word “anointed.” Now, 


1 John viii. 58; 1 Tim. iii. 16; Col. i. 16; Heb. i. 3, 4, 8; Rev. i. 11. 

24 carp. ‘‘ Hoc,” says Cicero, referring to the Greek word, ‘ quantum 
est? ita magnum ut Latiné uno verbo exprimi non possit.” 

3 Vide Kitto’s Cyclopedia, art. ‘‘ Jesus Christ.” 
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what is the meaning of “the Anointed One,” as applied to 
him of whom the apostle speaks? Unction, from a very 
early age, was the emblem of consecration, or setting apart 
a person or thing, as qualified for a sacred purpose. Under 
the Jewish dispensation this rite took place sometimes, if 
not uniformly, in the case of prophets and kings—uni- 
formly in the case of the high priest. In the prophetic 
Scriptures this appellation is given to an illustrious De- 
liverer who was to arise out of the family of David. In. 
giving this appellation to their Master, the apostles meant 
to intimate that he was that illustrious Deliverer; that he 
was “he of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, did 
write ;”* that all that is said of the person and work and 
glory of the Messiah, or Christ, or Anointed One, is true of 
him; that he is the great revealer of divine truth, the only 
expiator of human guilt, and reconciler of man to God,— 
the supreme and sole legitimate ruler over the under- 
standing, conscience, and affections of men,—the prophet, 
priest, and king of the race; that he was divinely ap- 
pointed, divinely qualified, divinely commissioned, to fill 
these offices and perform these functions; and that he was 
divinely accredited, as filling these offices and performing 
these functions. Such is the import of the appellation 
“Christ,” “the anointed.” He, then, of whom the apostle 
speaks is Divinity incarnate in the person of the Son; and 
this God-man is divinely appointed, qualified, commissioned, 
and accredited, as the Deliverer of men from the ignorance 
and error, the guilt and condemnation, the bondage and de- 
pravity, the wretchedness and ruin of their fallen condition. 
Let us now inquire what is the import of the statement 
that this illustrious person “died for our sins? according to 


1 John i. 45. 
2CAgibarey datp cov émopriay hwoy, aperta est cum victimis Judeorum, 
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the Scriptures.” To die “for sins,” in the language of 
Scripture, is to die suffering the punishment of sin,— 
enduring the evils in which God manifests his displeasure 
against sin. When a man dies for his own sins, he suffers 
death as the punishment due to his violations of the divine 
law. When Christ is said to die for sins, the sins are not 
his own, for he had none: they are the sins of men. And 
when he is said to die for their sins, the meaning is, that 
in dying he underwent the punishment of their sins,—he 
endured the evils they deserved, the evils in which God 
manifested his displeasure against their sins; that he en- 
dured these evils in order to expiate their sins, to make it 
consistent with the character of God as a holy and just 
God to pardon their sins, and to bring them into a state in 
which they should be delivered both from the demoralizing 
and misery-creating influences of guilt, and brought into 
that state of nearness to God which is necessary both to 
holiness and happiness, and from which unforgiven guilt 


_ necessarily excludes. 


That the Messiah was thus to suffer for sins, was in- 
timated in the Old Testament Scriptures. The whole of 
the Levitical expiations for sin, in reference to the violator 
of Moses’ law, and their consequences in saving him from 
the penalty of his transgression, and opening the way for 


piacularibus, comparatio, quippe que offerri dicuntur batp cay rod Awd 
awupriay.”—Morvs, ‘‘ Phrasis est in N.F. usitatissima, qua Christus 
dicitur fuisse mortuus, seu mortem subiisse intp ray awuprioy nuay, vel 
simpliciter sx%p ivav. Sciendum autem et rite tenendum est dsrodavely sorép 
vds non tantum in N. T. sed etiam apud scriptores profanos significare 


mori loco alterius, ut certe Christus non tantum in commodum nostrum 


mortuus est, sed nostrum loco mortem subire non recusavit quam nos 
fueramus commeriti.”—VALCKNAER. 5. 7. 4.4 == did od TUPUR TO LOT ce 
nyay—Rom. iv, 25. “Iva hues redaverwplvovs vais apmoapriass Cauoroimon.— 
CicUMENIvs, 

B 
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his entering into the congregation of the Lord, and having 
renewed intercourse with Him as his God and King, were 
intended to be emblematical of the Messiah dying for sins; 
and thus expiating sin, and saving men from the punish- 
ment of sin, and bringing them to God in renewed friend- 
ship, moral assimilation, and holy fellowship. The prophets 
had declared that Messiah was to be “cut off, but not for 
himself ;” that he was to “finish transgression, make an 
end of sin, bring in an everlasting righteousness ;”* that — 
by doing the will of God he was to do what sacrifice and 
offering—burnt-offering and sin-offering—had been unable 
to accomplish ;? that when men had gone astray like sheep 
every one in his own way, God was to make to fall on him 
the iniquities of us all ; that exaction should be made, and 
that he should be responsible; that he was to be wounded 
for our transgressions, and bruised for our iniquities ; that 
the chastisement of our peace was to be so laid on him, as 
that we should be healed by his stripes; that he should be 
smitten to death for the transgression of his people; that he 
should bear the iniquities of many, and, in consequence of 
having done so, justify them by the knowledge of himself; 
that he should “pour out his soul unto death, be numbered 
with transgressors, and bear the sins of many, and make 
intercession for the transgressors.” ® 

The apostle’s statement, then, is this: ‘The declarations 
of the prophets respecting the expiation of human guilt by 
the Messiah have been fulfilled. Prediction has become 
history. .The God-man Deliverer from error, and guilt, 
and depravity, and endless misery, has appeared in the 
person of Jesus; and by his death for sins, in the room of 
sinners, has borne and borne away the sins of the world.* 


1 Dan. ix. 24, 2 Heb. x. ad init. 
3 Isa, liii, 4, 5, 11, 12. 4 John i, 29. 
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He has given himself “a ransom for many.”! He has 
“suffered for sins, the just in the room of the unjust.”? 
He has “ borne our sins in his own body to the tree.”? He 
os “given himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice of 
sweet-smelling savour to God.”* “The Lord has been 
well pleased for his righteousness’ sake ; he hath magnified 
the law, and made it honourable.”® The divinity of his 
person has given infinite value to his sacrifice. ‘We have 
redemption through his blood, who is the image of the 
invisible God.”® More Roacus has been done the law in 
his obedience, than could have been done by the obedience 
of the unsinning race of man—more honour done by his 
‘sufferings and death, than could have been done by the 
everlasting firecigs of the sinning race of man. “ Christ 
hath come a high priest of good things to come, and through 
a greater and more perfect tabernacle than that raised by 
Moses, a tabernacle not made with hands; and not by the 
blood of goats and of calves, but by his own blood, hath 
entered in once into the holy place, having obtained eternal 
redemption for us. And this blood of Him, who through 
the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, 
purges the conscience from dead works to serve the living 
God.” He has “ put away sin by the sacrifice of himself.” 
The law could not by its continual sacrifices take away sin. 
It was not indeed possible that the blood of bulls and goats 
should make expiation ; “wherefore, when he came into 
the world, he said, Sacrifice and offering Thou wouldst not; 
but a body hast Thou prepared me: In burnt-offerings and 
sacrifices for sin Thou hast had no pleasure: Then said I, 
Lo, I come (in the volume of the book it is written of me) 
to do thy will, O God.” “By the which will we are sanc- 


1 Matt. xx. 28. 21 Pet. ii, 19. 31 Pet, ii. 24, 
4 Eph. v. 2. Oeisa xiii 2), 6 Col. i, 14-16, 
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tified, through the offering of the body of Jesus Christ once 
for all.” “For by that one offering he hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified.”* The great promise of the 
new covenant, “ Their sins and their iniquities will I re- 
member no more,” can proceed only on a completed and 
an all-efficacious sacrifice. “Christ has redeemed us from 
the curse of the law, having become a curse for us, that the 
blessing of Abraham—a free and full justification—might 
come on us Gentiles, and that we, believing, might receive _ 
the promised Spirit.” “Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures,” is just equivalent to, “we are justified 
freely by God’s grace, through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus. Whom God hath set forth a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness ;” 
“that he might be just, and the justifier of him that be- 
lieveth in Jesus.” “God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them:” “for He hath made him ¢o be sin for us, who knew 
no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him.” ’? 

In the apostle’s statement of the gospel, he mentions not 
only our Lord’s death for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures, but his burial according to the Scriptures, and his 
rising again according to the Scriptures. The burial of 
our Lord was the proof of the reality of his death? And 
how important such a proof was, appears from the con- 
sideration that he could not have expiated sin had he not 
died ; for death was the penalty of the law which man had 
broken. And this burial was according to the Scriptures, 
which had said, many ages before he became incarnate, 
“'Thou wilt not leave my soul in hell,” in the separate 


1 Heb. ix, 11-15, x. 1-13. 2 Rom. iti. 25; 2 Cor. v. 19-21. 
3 «*Sepultus est, ut qui vere mortuus.”—Maximvs TAURINENSIS. 
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state ; “ neither wilt Thou suffer thine Holy One to see cor- 
ruption”* in the grave—plain evidence that his soul must 
be in’the separate state, and his body where human bodies 
generally do see corruption. “And he made his grave 
with the wicked, and with the rich in his death.”? He did 
die; for he was buried according to the ancient oracles. 
The death of our Lord, viewed as the subject of good 
news to man, is even more closely connected with his resur- 
rection’ than with his burial. His death for sin, and his 
burial, would not have been good news, had they not been 
followed by his resurrection. Had he not risen, “ our faith 
had been vain ; we had yet been in our sins.” Had he not 
risen, it had been a proof that, if his death was a sacrifice, 
that sacrifice had not been “a sacrifice of a sweet-smelling 
savour.” If the surety is kept in prison, surely the debt is 
not paid. Our hopes would have died with him, and been 
buried in his grave. But the empty grave, empty by a 
resurrection which could be effected only by the power of 
God, proves that the Judge is satisfied. He only could 
open the doors of that prison. 
“ Our Surety freed, proclaims us free 
For whose offences he was seized ; 
In his release our own we see, 
And joy to see Jehovah pleased.” 
Tf the burial proves the reality, still more directly and 
completely does the resurrection prove the efficacy, of our 
Lord’s death for the expiation of sin. “It is finished,” said 
he when he expired on the cross; “It is finished,” pro- 
claimed the righteous’J udge, when, as “the God of peace,” 


1 Ps. xvi. 10. 2 Tsa. li. 9. 

3 The resurrection is described by two words in the New Testament, dva- 
orjves and tysiperdai, in reference to two figurative views of death, —a fall, 
and. a sleep. 
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the reconciled Divinity, He “brought again from the dead- 
our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, by the 
blood of the everlasting covenant.”* When God raised him 
from the dead, and gave him glory, he gave us good ground 
for good hope in himself, as him who blotteth out trans- 
gressions for his own sake.’ 

This resurrection is “according to the Scriptures.” The 
oracle already referred to in the sixteenth Psalm, repeatedly 
quoted in the New Testament, and the declaration in the ~ 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah,’ that, after having made his soul 
an offering for sin, after* having had his grave appointed 
with the wicked, and been with the rich while in the state 
of the dead, he was to see his seed, and prolong his days, 
are predictions of the resurrection. The phrase “according 
to the Scriptures” is to be limited to “rose again;” for 
that he was to rise on the third day, though predicted by 
himself, was not the subject of Old Testament prophecy. 
To suppose that Isaac’s restoration to his mother on the third 
day, or Jonah’s being in the fish’s belly for three days, are 
referred to here as symbolical prophecies, is quite unwar- 
ranted; and to apply the words in Hosea vi. 2, “ After 
two days will he revive us, in the third day he will raise 
us up, and we shall live in his sight,” is to interpret Scrip- 
ture by the sound, and not by the sense.’ It is not more 
satisfactory to find, as Dr Doddridge does, in the oracle 
declaring that God would not suffer his Holy One to see 
corruption, a prediction that the Messiah would rise on the 
third day, inasmuch as it has been supposed that on that 
day dead bodies begin to corrupt. 


1 Heb. xiii, 20. 2 Isa. xliii: 25. 3 Tsa. lili. 10. 4 Isa, liii. 9. 
5 It is humiliating to find a man like Lud. Capellus, in a note on Hosea 
vi. 2, saying, ‘‘Ita videmus quomodo Christus dicatur, a mortuis ex- 


- citatus secundum Scripturas, 1 Cor. xv. 4.” 
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The place which the death and resurrection of our Lord 
hold in the gospel, the good news, is very strikingly pointed 
out by the apostle,\when he says, “ Who shall lay anything 
to the charge of God’s elect? Jt is God that justifieth. 
Who is he that condemneth? J¢ is Christ that died, yea 
rather, that is risen again, who is even at the right hand of 
God, who also maketh intercession for us.” ? 

This death for our sins according to the Scriptures, the 
reality of which is attested by his burial according to the 
Scriptures, and the efficacy of which is attested by his rising 
again on the third day according to the Scriptures, was 
intended to be, and is indeed, available to deliverance from 
evil in all its forms, and in all its degrees. When it is 
declared that he “gave himself for us,” that he “died for 
our sins,” it is declared substantially “that in him we have 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins;” 
that we are redeemed from the present evil world; that, as 
a peculiar people, we are brought back to God; that we are 
“ delivered from the wrath to come.”? Was not the apostle, 
then, justified when he declared that the statement that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures, that he 
was buried and that he rose again according to the Scriptures, 
is “the gospel,” the glad tidings of great joy to all people? 
It is just equivalent to, God is propitiated—heaven is open 
to men. “God so loved the world, that He gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” Christ has died; there- 
fore man need not die; therefore believing man shall not die. 
Our sins were all that was between us and God and happi- 
ness; and “our sins” are taken away, for he died for them. 

This, then, is the gospel—a declaration of the finished work 


1 Rom. viii. 33, 34. 2 Eph. i. 7; Gal. i. 4; Tit. ii, 14; 1 Thess. i. 10. 
3 John iii. 16. 
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of Christ as the expiator of guilt. He, the incarnate God- 
man, the divinely appointed Saviour, has died for sins; and 
the reality of that death has been proved by his burial, and 
the efficacy of it by his resurrection. This is the gospel: 
no declaration of an amnesty without atonement, but of an 
all-perfect atonement made and accepted; no declaration 
of a mitigated law and easier terms of acceptance, but of a 
law magnified and made honourable, and a free and full 
forgiveness offered to all, through the infinite atonement. 
Here is a perfected Redeetner, a complete redemption : 
nothing for us but, believing the good news, to trust him 
and enjoy it. 

Now, what do we think of this gospel? Are we saying 
in our hearts, with many a religious professor, ‘To be sure 
this statement of the gospel must be true, for it is the decla- 
ration of an inspired apostle; but— But what? ‘But is 
this all?’ Yes, it is all, and it is enough; and those who 
do not see it to be diame full and glorious, who find any- 
thing in this gospel—.e. in the event the gospel announces 
—lacking to vindicate the divine honour, and to bring 
peace to the guiltiest of men, have their eyes yet holden, so 
that they do not discern its true meaning: they have not 
believed this divine report; they do not “ know the truth’ 
as it is in Jesus.” This gospel opens no field for the 
exertion of the sinner’s supposed ability, or worthiness, or 
wisdom; affords no room for self-congratulation to. the 
well-disposed doer of the best he can; but merely publishes 
the salvation of God to those who have destroyed them- 
selves, who are ungodly and without strength. It runs 
counter to all the natural religion of fallen man; and 
finding the sinner in utter ignorance of the true God, and 
in opposition to Him, displays a glorious union of holiness 
and grace which it had not entered into his heart to think 
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of, but which, once seen, destroys enmity, and produces 
confidence in him. It is not suited to those who regard 
themselves, and may be regarded by others, as the well- 
disposed and the worthy; but it brings the righteousness 
and salvation of God to the sinful, the evil, the guilty, the 
depraved, the utterly lost, in announcing that propitiation 
for sin which God himself provided in the death of his own 
Son, which He has accepted as fully well-pleasing in his 
sight, and of which He has proved his acceptance by raising 
him from the dead. Whenever a Christian professor, either 
in the commencement of his course or at any subsequent 
period in it, finds anything more, anything else than this 
necessary to give him hope of pardon and salvation, takes 
a complacent view of his own doings as in any degree the 
ground of acceptance, and looks on himself as not ranking 
with publicans and sinners, with the utterly vile and evil, 
as a mere recipient of this salvation, his eye is closed to 
the revealed glory of Jehovah in the face of Christ Jesus. 
He does not yet know “the true grace of God.” The 
gospel is hid from him.’ There is no good news for man 
but “God is rich in merey”—“ Christ suffered for sins, the 
just for the unjust”—“ Grace reigns through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life.”? There is no hope for man but 
here; and here is hope, good hope, for the chief of sinners.’ 
1 Jolin Walker, Seven Letters toa Friend. Works, vol. i. p. 358. 
2 ph. ii. 4; 1 Pet. iii. 18; Rom. v. 21. 


3 «¢ When I my wicked heart survey, 
And course of life from day to day, 
There’s nought to meet my wretched view 
But sin—and death, its proper due. 


But honour, praise, and glory rise 
To Him who reigns above the skies : 
To pardon guilt of deepest stains, 

’ Unbounded mercy ever reigns. : 
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“God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” * 

We proclaim, then, to every sinner these “ glad tidings 
of great joy;” and call on him, believing this truth, ‘the 
great sacrifice has been offered and accepted,’ and sprinkled 
by the blood of that sacrifice, to draw near to God. Who- 
soever thus comes to HIM, he will in nowise cast.out. This 
is the way, the only way, to the Father—the way to forgive- 


Jehovah’s Fellow—wondrous grace !— 
Assumed our nature, took our place: 
His blood upon the cross was shed, 
And he was numbered with the dead. 


Sin’s captives he redeem’d from death, 
When he for them resign’d his breath ; 
Bearing the curse, the wrath divine, 
That mercy might for ever shine. . 


See from the dead the First-born come! 
The Lord of Life has burst the tomb! 
To all the world from this bless’d hour, 
Declared the Son of God with power. 


This is enough—’tis all we need ; 

The Lord of life is risen indeed : 

The vilest wretch that breathes the air 
Has now no reason to despair. 


Oh, may our joy and boasting be 

For him that died upon the tree ; 

Still may the work he finish’d there 

Preserve from doubts and dark despair.” —Glassite Hymn. 


“The gospel is calculated and designed to stain the pride of human 
glory. It is provided not for the wise and the righteous, for those who 
think they have good dispositions and good works to plead, but for the 
guilty, the helpless, the wretched, the ready to perish. It fills the 
hungry with good things, but the rich it sends empty away.” —NEwTon, 
Cardiphonia, i. 215. 

1 Gal. vi. 14. 
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ness—the way to peace—the way to holiness—the way to 
heaven. ; 

It deeply concerns us all to be thus reconciled to God 
through the blood of his Son—to see that we do not 
receive this grace of God in vain. And since Christ has 
died for our sins, let us think how sad if, through obstinate 
unbelief, we should yet die im our sins. Rather, when a 
free gospel is preached, let us gladly believe it; when a 
finished redemption is offered, let us thankfully accept ity 
and with adoring, grateful wonder, utter a song,— 


“* And ig salvation brought so near, 
Where guilty men expiring lie? 
Triumph, my soul, the sound to hear, 
And shout it joyous to the sky. 


T ask not who to heaven shall scale, 

That Christ the Saviour thence may come ; 
Or who earth’s inmost depths assail, 

To bring the Saviour from the tomb. 


From heaven, on wings of love, he flew, 
And conqu’ror from the tomb he sprung : 
My heart believes the record true, 

And dictates to my faithful tongue. 


I sing salvation, thus brought near, 
No more on earth expiring lie ; 

I teach the world my joys to hear, 
And shout them to the echoing sky.” 


“Blessed are the people who know this joyful sound: they 

shall walk, O Lord, in the light of thy countenance ; in thy 

name they shall rejoice all the day, and in thy righteousness 

shall they be exalted.” * 

How are they to be pitied who never heard this gospel! 
: 1 Ps, lxxxix. 15, 16. 
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How can we, who have the gospel—who know it, who 
believe it—but pity them; and if we pity them, how can 
we but help them! 


‘* Shall we, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 
Shall we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny ? 


Salvation! oh, salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learn’d Messiah’s name.” ! 


And are they less to be pitied, while they are much 
more to be blamed, who have often heard, but never 
believed, never even seriously attended to, this gospel? 
What a double perdition awaits them, continuing in un- 
belief! Oh that they were wise—oh that they would con- 
sider—ere it be too late! “Now is the accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation.” ? 

How fearful the guilt of professed Christian ministers 
who conceal or who corrupt this “ gospel of our salvation ;” 
who, by putting anything in the room or alongside of 
Christ’s finished work as the ground of the sinner’s hope,— 
who, by making anything necessary to a personal interest 
in that finished work but the faith of the truth respecting 
it, lead the sinner away from the Saviour, or throw obstacles 
in the way of his getting to him,—building up a wall of 
adamant high as the heavens, while in the Scriptures there 
is an open door, that no man may shut! Oh for a clear, 
simple, full, affectionate exhibition of the gospel of the 
grace of God throughout the church, throughout the world ! 
That is the Spirit’s chosen instrument for creating men 

1 Heber. 2°2'Corevi, 2. 
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anew. He “gives testimony to the word of God’s grace.” ' 
He will bear testimony to nothing else as “the power of 
God to salvation to every one that believeth.”” God bless 
all honest, enlightened preachers of the apostolic gospel; 
increase their numbers, their zeal, their success ! 

It is the doctrine that Christ an for our sins according 
to the Scriptures—what the apostle calls “ Christ cruci- 


- fied”—that is to transform and save the world. Let all 


Christian teachers, then, determine, with the apostle, “ to 


_ know nothing,” as the grand theme of their ministry, “ but 


Christ and him crucified ;” and, unmisled by the cry for a 
dispensation of doctrine suited to an enlightened, philoso- 


phical, inquiring age, let them imitate the same apostle, 


who, when the Jews were desiring a sign, and the Greeks 
seeking after wisdom, went forth proclaiming, to both Jews 


‘and Greeks, Christ crucified,—a stumbling-block to the 


one, foolishness to the other, while in unbelief; but the 


power of God, the wisdom of God, to both when brought 


} 


to believe. But let them take good heed that they them- 
selves know what they profess to teach. It is a fearful 
thing to preach an ununderstood, a misunderstood, an un- 
believed gospel. Happy are those. Christian ieee who 
can, in the spirit of faith, say, “ We believe, and therefore 
speak !”* — 

The gospel spoken by such men is, we are persuaded, 
never altogether ineffectual. It is God’s own ordinance, 
administered in God’s own appointed way ; and He will 
bless it. What a comfort to faithful ministers of the apos- 
tolical gospel, who may be seeing but little fruit of their 
labours, is that ancient oracle: “ As the rain cometh down, 
and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, bee 


1 Acts xiv. 3. 2) Rom. 1. 6. eae 
31 Cor. i, 21-24. 42 Cor. iv. 13. 
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watereth the earth, and maketh it to bring forth and bud, 
that it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater ; 
so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it — 
shall not return unto me void; but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I 
sent it. For ye shall go out with joy, and be led forth 
with peace: the mountains and the hills shall break forth 
before you into singing, and all the trees of the field shall 
clap their hands. Instead of the thorn shall come up the 
fir-tree, and instead of the briar shall come up the myrtle- 
tree: and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for an ever- 
lasting sign that shall not be cut off.”* 


§ 2. The right way of preaching the gospel. 


In discussing the right mode of preaching the gospel, it 
is not my intention to treat the subject in a systematic, 
abstract, general way, but, by delineating the leading fea- _ 
tures in the Apostle Paul’s manner of preaching the gospel,’ _ 
as these are presented to us in the passage under considera- 
tion, to exhibit a picture of the manner in which the gospel 
ought always to be preached. By looking attentively at 
the text, we perceive that the essence of preaching the gos- 
pel consists in a statement of the truth respecting the way 
of salvation through Jesus Christ, and of its evidence; 
that, in this statement of truth and evidence respecting the 
way of salvation through Christ, there should be a constant 
and direct reference to the volume of divine revelation as 
the grand storehouse of both; that this statement of scrip- 
tural truth and evidence respecting the way of ‘salvation 
through Christ ought to be orderly; that this scriptural 
and orderly statement of truth and evidence respecting the 
way of salvation through Christ ought to be simple and 

lTsa,. ly. 10-18. 2 Tin Aoyw sinyyericduny, 
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perspicuous; and finally, that this scriptural, orderly, per- 
spicuous statement of truth and evidence respecting the 
way of salvation through Christ ought to be often repeated. 
These principles are all of them clearly deducible from the 
words of the text, and, taken together, constitute a compre- 
hensive view of the right way of preaching the gospel. Let 
us briefly attend to them in their order. 


(1.) The truth and tts evidence must be stated. 


In the first place, then, I observe that the essence of 
preaching the gospel consists in a statement of truth and 
evidence respecting the way of salvation through Christ. 
So it is in the specimen of apostolical gospel preaching which 
lies before us. The apostle states the truth, “ Christ died 
for our sins, was buried, and rose again’”—truth which, 
when rightly understood, contains in it, as I have showed 
in the previous section, the whole “ gospel of the grace of 
God.” And he not only states the truth, but he appeals to 
the evidence on which it rests: first, Old Testament pro- 
phecy—he died, he was buried, he rose again, “ according to 
the Scriptures ;” then miracles—the resurrection, the reality 
of which he shows to have been established by the most 
satisfactory proofs. ‘He was seen of Cephas, then of the 
twelve: after that he was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once; of whom the greater part remain unto 
this present, but some are fallen asleep. After that he was 
seen of James; then of all the apostles. And last of all he 

was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time.” “So” 
-—in this way—Paul and his apostolic brethren preached. 

When we consider what the nature of the gospel is,— 
that it is not a system of abstract principles, not a creation 
of the human mind, neither an invention of human inge- 
~ nuity nor a discovery by human sagacity; but a revelation, 
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a report, a testimony, respecting things which “eye had 
not seen, nor ear heard, and which it never could have 
entered into the heart of man to conceive,” by one who 
cannot be deceived, and who cannot deceive—a testimony 
to be credited entice on the authority of the divine 
witness; and when we reflect what is the design of the 
preaching of the gospel—that it may be hie —it must 
be obvious that the right preaching of such a revelaticaal 
must substantially consist in a clear statement, first of the 
testimony itself, and secondly, of ithe evidence that it is 
indeed what it claims to be—the testimony of God. If 
‘men are to be brought to believe, it is obviously requisite, 
from the nature of the mental constitution God has given 
them, that they should be told what they are to believe, 
and why they are to believe it. 

The fundamental part, then, of gospel preaching is the 
statement of the facts respecting the way of salvation 
through Christ Jesus: ‘that Jesus Christ, an incarnation 
of the Divinity, came into our world, bearing the respon- 
sibilities of our fallen race, and, by his entire conformity 
to the preceptive part of the i to which man is subject, 
and by his endurance of the evils in which God’s dis- 
pleasure against man’s violation of this law is expressed, 
has so changed the relations of fallen man to the moral 
government of God, as that a full, free, and everlasting 
pardon and salvation are, in a well-accredited revelation, pre- 
sented to all men, and as that whosoever believeth on this 
divine incarnate Saviour—“ delivered for. our offences, 
raised again for our justification” —shall. be “ justified 
freely through the redemption that is in him”—shall be 
“‘ washed: and sanctified in his name, by his Spirit””—shall 
“not perish, but have everlasting life.”’1" The statement 

“ Rom. iv. 25, iii. 24; 1 Cor, vi. 11; John iii. 16. 
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of these facts is the preaching of the gospel. This is the 
gospel—“ the glad tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people.” * 

These facts, in their true meaning, must be brought dis- 
tinctly before the mind. Many Christian ministers in this 
country seem, from their practice, to think that, in the 
state of enlightenment which is supposed to prevail among 
us, such statements are in a great measure unnecessary. 
They seem to think that these facts are so generally known 
and so well understood, that all that is requisite in our cir- 
cumstances is, taking for granted a familiar acquaintance 
with the alleged facts, to proceed to state the evidence on 
which they rest; their importance—if they be indeed, as 


_ they demonstrably are, true; and to point out the practical 


results, in a change of character and conduct, which they 
should, and, if believed, certainly will produce. But this 
is a dangerous mistake.. We must not take for granted 
that the foundation, even in the distinct knowledge of the 
facts, is so extensively laid. There is, in this self-called 


Christian country, in quarters little suspected, an amount 


of downright ignorance on these subjects, which nothing 
but an acquaintance with the fact could make credible; and 
even where there is not absolute ignorance, there is often 
extreme confusion and misapprehension. The words in 


which the facts of the gospel are expressed are often to be 


! 


found in the memory, where no corresponding apprehen- 
sion of their meaning is to be found in the understanding; 
and of course no corresponding impression can exist in the 
conscience or in the heart. Tull the meaning of the divine 
testimony is apprehended, nothing is done—nothing can be 
done. Clear statement of the: facts should then hold a 
prominent place in every gospel sermon. I confess that I 

1 Acts ii, 10. 
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am sometimes tempted to think that one reason why what 
are meant to be—what in some respects are—gospel ser- 
mons, produce in our age so little effect, in comparison 
of what the sermons of the apostles and other primitive 
preachers of the gospel did, is to be found in the fact that 
they in many cases consist rather in ingenious speculations 
about the gospel, than in plain statements of the gospel 
itself. I cannot but deprecate, as dishonouring to the 
divine author of the gospel—God, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost—and deeply hazardous to the highest interests of 
the race, the substituting what is termed the philosophy of 
the gospel, which is the fruit of man’s speculation, in the 
room of the facts of the gospel, which were God’s work, 
and of their inspired statement, which is God’s testimony, 
with the intention, it may be, of mitigating the prejudices 
of a blinded world, which thinks itself wise, against what 
has always appeared, and will always appear, to them 
“foolishness,” till their eyes are opened; and then it will 
appear to them that it is “the wisdom of God,’—what they 
accounted the foolishness of God, proving itself, to their 
full conviction, wiser than man’s wisdom. 

But bare statement of the testimony, however clear, does 
not complete the idea of gospel-preaching: there must be a 
statement, too, of the evidence. It must be shown that 
the testimony is what it claims to be—a true testimony, a 
divine testimony. God requires us to believe the gospel, 
i.e. to reckon it true. I cannot reckon anything true—I 
cannot feel it to be a reality—by merely willing to do so. 
God has so made us, that we cannot believe rationally 
without evidence, or against evidence; and he acts in his 
revelation as one who knows our frame. He does not re- 
quire us to believe even himself against evidence or without 
evidence. He never denies himself; he is always self- 
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consistent. When we believe the gospel, we do not believe 
it because its elementary principles have been demonstrated 
to our reason. It is highly probable that, were our minds 
sufficiently powerful and sufficiently well-informed, such a 
demonstration might be quite a possible thing. But it is 
not in this way that God makes the gospel the subject of a 
reasonable faith to man. We believe the gospel because 
it is a revelation from God, who, we know as certainly as 
we can know anything, cannot be deceived, and cannot 
deceive; and we believe that the gospel is a divine revela- 
tion, because it has appropriate and satisfactory evidence 
of being so. 

That evidence is of very various kinds: evidence from 
its exact correspondence with-the predictions of the Old 
Testament Scriptures; evidence from numerous, various, 
well-attested miracles—the seal which God impresses on 
his own communications ; evidence from internal marks of 
truth and divinity; evidence from the effects which it is 
calculated to produce, and which it has actually produced, 
on the character and conduct and circumstances of man- 
kind. Now, it is the duty of the preacher of the gospel to 
make himself most familiarly intimate with this evidence 
‘in all its forms, and to bring it before his audience in the 
manner which he has reason to think will find the readiest 
entrance into, and make the deepest impression on, their 
minds. 

Some very good men estimate but lightly the value of 
such a statement of evidence as'we have described. They 
scarcely reckon it a part of gospel-preaching at all. Nay, 
some of them are not backward to affirm that it does more 
harm than good, suggesting doubts where none previously 
existed. Surely these good men would not have us believe 
even the gospel without a reason for believing it; and if it 
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be true, it is certainly not the less likely to be believed if it 
be proved to be so; nor is he least likely to hold it fast, 
and exhibit its holy influence, who is always ready to give, 
to every one who asks it of him, a reason of his faith. 

It is not indeed wonderful that, in the minds of some 
good men, prejudices against statements of the evidence of 
Christian truth shondd have arisen, from the manner in 
which this subject has often been handled by men who, in 
treating it, obviously sought nothing further than the means 
of exercising and displaying their own intellectual faculties, — 
and who gave but too good proof that, while dexterous at 
managing an argument against an infidel, they were entire 
strangers to the true meaning and sdectyane influence of 
the system they professed to Pdetond: But the abuse of a 
thing is a poor argument against its use; and, to a man 
who can think at all, it must appear on that men 
should be brought to believe, in any proper sense of the 
term, without such a statement of evidence, unless it be 
insisted that men may and ought to believe implicitly on 
the authority of the preacher, or that by some not merely 
supernatural, but absolutely miraculous and unaccountable 
influence, faith is to be created in the mind. 

One thing is very obvious, that in all the apostolical 
specimens of preaching the gospel—and they are numerous 
—the statement of evidence occupies a prominent place. 
Their hearers are never left in the dark as to why they were 
to believe, any more than as to what they were to believe. 

In the specimen of gospel-preaching in the passage before 
us, the evidence on which the statement rests is clearly 
stated. The resurrection of our Lord, as a fact, was 
strong evidence of the doctrine that “he had died for our 
sins,’—the cardinal principle of the gospel, both as it 
marked him out as God’s Holy One who was not to see 
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corruption—as him who, having been smitten to death for 
the transgression of his people, and having had his grave 
appointed him with the wicked, and being with the rich in 
the state of the dead, should yet “see his seed,” and “ pro- 
long his days,”—and as it was the seal of God to the truth of 
all his doctrines, one of which was, that “the Son of man 
came to give himself a ransom for many.” 

But then the resurrection itself required to be attested ; 
and the apostle turns the attention of the Corinthians to a 
variety of facts which satisfactorily prove it. ‘He was 
seen of Cephas,”? i.e. Peter. The details of this appear- 
ance are not occ ; but it took place on the day of the 
resurrection, and is referred to in the Gospel by Luke.’ 
“Then he was seen of the twelve.” There were only 


- eleven apostles at the time referred to, and likely only ten 


present at our. Lord’s first meeting with them, Thomas 
being absent; but “the twelve”® seems a word denoting 


the apostles as a body, just as the Roman magistrates called 


“the Decemviri” would receive that name though they 
were not all together, or even though one or more of the 
ten places in their college might be vacant.. To the 
apostles our Lord appeared a number of times, “ showing 
himself alive by any infallible proofs.”? “ After wat he 
was seen of above® five hundred brethren at once;’ of 


1 306n Sino, Luke xxiv. 34. 2 Luke xxiv. 34. 3 of dddexa. 
4 Tt is not necessary to suppose Matthias present, for that would not 
mend the matter. The reading of {vd:xa, given in some Codd., is plainly 
a bungling attempt to get rid of an apparent difficulty; 3#d:xa is here 
used much in the same way as dwdexdé@vaoy is, Acts xxvi. 7. 

5 Mark xvi. 14; Luke xxiv. 36; John xx. 19, 24; Actsi. 3, x. 41. 

6 trdyw for raciov, Mark xiv. 5. .The construction is peculiar, like the 
Latin plus coe Tt is not here an adverb of place ; though, as Theo- 
phylact says, ‘ 7d 0b trdya, rives wiv +d dvmbev, Ex THY oUpavay Qacly.” 

7 Beza, noticing that the number of the disciples who assembled after 
the ascension was but one hundred and twenty (Acts i. 15), has con- 
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whom the greater part remain’ unto this present, but some 
have fallen asleep.”? It is doubtful whether this refers to 
the appearance on a mountain in Galilee, mentioned Matt. 
xxviii. 16, or to some other appearance not referred to by 
the evangelists. “After that he was seen of James.” It 
is probable that this is James “the brother,” z.e. the near 
relation, “of our Lord.” There is a particular account of 
such an appearance in one of the apocryphal | gospels.* 
“Then of all the apostles.” * There can be no doubt this 
refers to his last appearance at the time of his ascension.” 

“ And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one born 
out of due time.” There is great diversity of opinion as to 


jectured that revrjxovre should be read instead of wevraxociois, 1.€. that 
y was the original writing, not ¢’, and apologizes for his boldness in 
bringing forward such a conjecture, by saying that it is merely the 
change of a letter. But there is no similarity between » and g. Valck- 
naer justly remarks, ‘‘Potuerunt esse Hierosolymis tantam 120 fratres. 
Sed cur non in Galilea multo potuerunt plures? In Galileam venit 
Christus e mortuis excitatus, atque isthic videntur fuisse isti 500 hic 
memorati.” i¢¢re%, not ‘once for all,” as the word usually signifies, 
but at one and the same time, as Theodoret says, od xaf tya dar ouod 
TUTW. 

1 uyover scil. ?v Bia vel (ut Plutarch, de Stoic. repug.) ?» +g 4», super- 
stites sunt—vivunt adhuc, John xxi. 22; Phil. 1. 25; Eccles. vii. 16; 
Job xxi. 11. ’Avadrdcu: is opposed to txijévery ty 77 cupx), Phil. i, 23, 24. 

2 “Every one must observe what an air of sincerity this appeal to 
living,” to many living, ‘‘ witnesses carries with it.”—WAKEFIELD, Theol. 
Rep. 

3 Jerome quotes the supposititious narrative referred to from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews (the Nazareeans) in his Cat. script. 
Ecclesiast. 

4 "Hoey yap nal dAdo amorrorol, ws of EBdounxovra.” —OCHRYSOSTOM. 
Venema conjectures that +é.1 should be read instead of zac, and 
Valcknaer terms this ‘‘egregia emendatio ;” but in the criticism of the 
New Testament conjectural emendation should be entirely avoided. It 
is otherwise with the Old Testament. Jhere, there are some cases 
where conjectural emendations without doubt give the original reading. 

5 Luke xxiv. 50; Mark xvi. 19; Actsi. 4-9, 
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the import of the word’ rendered “one born out of due 
time.” I am disposed to agree with those? who think it 
means here “a last-born child, the youngest of the family,’ 
and born long after the rest. Such children are often 
smaller and weaker than the rest. The apostle refers, no 
doubt, to our Lord’s appearing to him in the way to 
Damascus ;* and possibly also to his appearing to him in 
the temple.? The mention of this circumstance leads the 
apostle, with characteristic humility, to add, “For I am 
the least of the apostles, that am not meet to be called an 
apostle, because I persecuted the church of God.” But 
though in his own estimation, viewed in himself, the least 
of the apostles, yet by the grace—the free favour—ot God, 
which he takes every opportunity of magnifying, he had 
been more laboriously active in the cause of Christ than 
any of his apostolic brethren. “ But by the grace of God 
I am what I am: and his grace which was bestowed on me 
was not in vain; but I laboured more abundantly than 


J durpapt. 

2 Heydenreich; Bishop Middleton, who ingeniously remarks that 
“this suits both the ¢cxar0v révrwy which precedes, and the radyioros 
which follows;” Schulthess. Alford explains it as indicating that, in 
the apostle’s estimation, his relation to the other apostles was ‘‘like that 
of the immature and deformed child to the rest of the family.” In two 
passages of Tzetzes, quoted by Dindorf in Stephani Thes. in ver. 6, rz 
tucpduara are contrasted with ‘full-grown men,” Penn translates, ‘‘as 
to the infant not yet formed,” and appeals to Eustathius, who represents 
Zxrpoum a= rd pire servrmetvov. The other apostles, when they saw 
the Lord, were fully-formed apostles ; he was but in the forming—an 
embryo. It is a very just remark of Penn, that the sense of abortion 
is in no way applicable to the apostle. Senators irregularly appointed 
were called “‘abortiods,” Sueton. Octav. 35. But Casaubon shows that 
this is a corruption of ‘‘orcinos” or ‘‘orcivos.” 

3 Theophylact, though preferring another exegesis, SAYS, tives 08 Uorspoy 
yivunun txrpayen tvonray. 

4 Acts ix. 3-8, xxvi. 16. 5 Acts xxii. 17. 
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they all: yet not I, but the grace of God which was with 
me.” So careful is the apostle to state the evidence of 
the gospel message, both in the proof which the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord gives of the doctrine of his atoning death, 
and in the abundant evidence that the resurrection itself, 


on which so much rested, was a fact most satisfactorily © 


established.? 
I am deeply persuaded that a want of a right and suf- 
ficient statement of evidence is another cause why gospel 


sermons, substantially deserving the name, are not so useful 


as might be wished or expected. There is still but too 
much reason to complain, with Richard Baxter, that many 
professed Christians are little better than implicit believers : 
“They have received it [Christian doctrine] by tradition ; 
they believe it because godly ministers and Christians tell 
them it is so, and that it is impious to doubt it;” and to 
conclude, with him, that this unsoundness and infirmity 
with regard to the evidence of Christianity is “a great 
cause of coldness in duty, weakness in grace, boldness in 
sinning, and unwillingness to die.’ These words of his 
are full of wisdom: “Though we could persuade people 
ever so confidently to believe that the gospel is the very 
word of God, and yet teach them no other reason why 
they should believe it, rather than any other book, to be 
that word, as it will prove in them no right way of beliey- 
ing, so it is in us no right way of teaching.” 

The meaning of the testimony must be made plain, that 
it may be understood; the evidence of the testimony must 
be made plain, that it may be believed. Not as’ if any 
statement of the truth and its evidence, however clear, will 
be effectual to the belief of saving truth, without the 


1 The evidence of the resurrection is more fully exhibited in the Dis- 
course appended to this Exposition. 
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- accompanying influence of the Holy Ghost; but it is by 
_ the exhibition of the truth, in its meaning and evidence, 
that men are brought, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, to believe it. 
The statement of the truth, and of its evidence, must be 
_ closely connected with each other in preaching the gospel ; 
for the knowledge of both is necessary to a reasonable 
influential faith. A simple statement of the doctrines of 
the New Testament may make a man acquainted with what 
- Christianity is, just as a statement of what is contained in 
the Koran may make a man acquainted with what Moham- 
medanism is; but there must be an exhibition of evidence 
in order to his becoming a rational believer. On the other 
- hand, a bare statement of evidence may convince a man 
that Christianity is a divine religion; but he must know 
‘what Christianity is before he can have that faith in its 
principles by which a man is justified and sanctified, com- 
forted and saved. Bare statements of truth, without evi- 
dence, have a tendency to make men speculatists, or at 
best but implicit believers; and bare statements of evi- 
dence have a tendency to lead men to mistake a mere 
intellectual exercise for saving faith—to make men rest 
in a general persuasion that Christianity is divine, while 
ignorant or misinformed respecting those truths, the know- 
ledge and belief of which are at once necessary and suf- 
ficient to make them truly wise, good, and happy. It is 
the union of the statement of Christian truth with the 
statement of its evidence which constitutes good gospel- 
preaching—that preaching which, under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, is “able to make men wise unto salvation.” 
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(2.) In this statement there must be a constant reference to 
the Holy Scriptures. 


I go on to observe, in the second place, that in this state- 
ment of the truth respecting the way of salvation through 
Christ Jesus, and its evidences, there ought to be a con- 
stant reference to the volume of inspired Scripture, which 
is the great storehouse both of the truth and its evidence. 
Our Lord, in his conflict with the wicked one, prefaced 
every one of his replies with “It is written.” In his dis- 
courses he often referred to “the law and the prophets.” 
The apostle here, in preaching the gospel, keeps steadily 
before the mind of his readers the divine revelation, whether 
made to himself, or to the “holy men of old,” who “spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” “I declared 
unto you,” says he, “that which I have received.” “I de- 
clared unto you that Christ died for our sins, according to 
the Scriptures; and that he was buried, and that he rose 
again the third day, according to the Scriptures.”* 

The Holy Scriptures, “given by inspiration of God,” 
contain in them everything that is necessary to “make the 
man of God perfect,” and to “thoroughly furnish” him for 
the work of preaching the gospel. It is from them he is 
to draw the materials of all his discourses; and it is to 


them that he is constantly to draw the attention of his’ 


hearers, as containing the only infallible account both of 
truth and its evidence—both what they are to believe, and 
why they are to believe it. The gospel he preaches is not 


1 Krause and some other interpreters refer rds ypades to written 
accounts of our Lord’s life, such as the four Gospels, and the writings 
referred to by Luke in his preface to his Gospel ; but in Paul’s writings 
nm yexon and ai ypapal are always descriptive of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, and generally of the prophetic part of these Scriptures. 
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“a cunningly devised fable;” it is not a curiously constructed 
theory; it is not a humanly composed narrative: it is the 
testimony of God concerning his Son; and therefore, in 
stating it, the preacher must neither indulge the flights of | 
his own imagination, nor bring forward the speculations of 
his own reason, nor retail the fancies and opinions of other 
men. He must deliver what he has received, without 
extenuation, without exaggeration, without alteration, and 
show that every statement, whether as to truth or evidence, 
is “according to the Scriptures.” 

It is not enough that the doctrine taught be substantially 
scriptural. This may be—this often has been—the case, | 
where the Scriptures as the only authority are very much 
kept out of view; and where the church, in some of the 
many senses of that much-abused word, is put in their 
place; where man, not God, is recognised as lord of our 
faith. Not merely must the doctrine be scriptural, but the 
preacher must show that it is scriptural, and that he claims 
the belief of his audience for it because it is scriptural. 
There may be cases in which it may serve a good purpose 
for a minister to show that the statements he makes are not 
inconsistent with the sentiments of good and wise men, 
worthily held in honour in the churches, especially where 


~ these sentiments have been embodied in what are termed 


Creeds or Confessions of Faith. The weakness of good 
men—the designs of bad men—may make this occasionally 
desirable, or even necessary; but human and divine autho- 
rity are never for a moment to be confounded, or set on 
the same level. The ultimate appeal must always be made 
to the Bible; and the Bible—the Bible alone—must be 
brought forward as authority. That the gospel may be to 
any man “the power of God unto salvation,” it must be 
seen and felt to be indeed “not the word of man,” or of 
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men, “but of the living God.” What is substantially . 
divine truth, if not received on divine authority, will not 
be productive of its peculiar efficacy. And how can it be 
received on divine authority, if not delivered just as a 
message with which the preacher has been put in trust by 
God—if not distinctly shown to be according to those’ 
“Scriptures which are given by inspiration of God,” and, 
being so, “are profitable for doctrine, and for reproof, and 
for correction, and for instruction in righteousness ?”? 


(3.) This statement must be orderly. 


I proceed to observe, in the third place, that in preaching 
the gospel, the scriptural statement of Christian truth and 
its evidence must be orderly. “I delivered unto you,” says | 
the apostle, “ first of all? that which I also received.”* It 
must be systematic, in the true sense of the term. 

A controversy has been agitated respecting the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of a systematic mode of teach- — 
ing Christianity, or preaching the gospel. Like most 
controversies, this has been greatly perplexed by the am- 
biguity of language. The right resolution of the question 


2 Ry mpereig is referred by Chrysostom to the time ‘‘from the first,” 
amaprns, ob voy, but he adds, xal od rodro povav, LAAR Bei xed avaynnioy ro 
doyuae: ‘and not only so, but also because the dogma is necessary. 7 
Quoted by BILUROTH. Theophylact says, “Ey xparois* ofovs} yep bsebrsos 
tort waons ths wirrews.” The xpara the apostle refers to, are, as Olshausen 
well remarks, the éuéarw and oroneiz mentioned Heb. vi. 1. Grotius 
renders the phrase, ‘‘inter pracipua que credere debebatis,” The re- 
ference is to the importance of the things delivered rather than to the 
order in which the apostle delivered them.—BisHor PEarcn. ‘ 

3 Not, as Grotius says, from Ananias, or the other apostles, but, as : 
Paul himself says, ‘‘he neither received it of man, neither was he taught 
it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ” (Gal. i. 11, 12); “I have re- q 
ceived of the Lord that which also I delivered unto you” (1 Cor. xi. 23). i 


1 2 Tim, iti, 16. | 
; 
. 
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_ depends very much on our attaching distinct ideas to the 
terms employed in its statement. The importance of 
humanly devised systematic views of Christian. truth easily 
may be, and often has been, greatly overrated, while their 
inconveniences and dangers have been too much overlooked 
and forgotten. Such systematic views of the gospel as are 
to be met in our Confessions of Faith or Bodies of Divinity, 
may be considered as intended either for the purpose of 
arrangement or of explanation,—as affording either merely 
a, classification, or, in addition to this, giving also a theory 
of Christianity. In works of the first kind there is com- 
paratively little danger; but works of the second kind, 
though they may be turned to considerable advantage, 
require to be read with constant caution. Had the author 
of any of these systems been an inspired man, it would not 
only have been safe, but obligatory, to give ourselves up to 
his guidance,—to receive equally the form and the matter 
of his system,—to have confidence in his theory as the true 
rationale of the facts contained in the gospel,—to regard his 
arrangements and phraseclogy as the best possible,—and to 
bow to his decisions with equal submission as to the declara- 
tion of the prophets and the apostles. Divine revelation, 
in its miscellaneous form in the Bible, and in its systematic 
- form in the Body of Divinity or Confession of Faith, would 
in this case have been of co-ordinate authority. They would 
have had equal claims, or, if there were any difference, the 
superiority would seem to belong to the latter. On any 
apparent discrepancy, the Bible would come to be explained 
by the system, rather than the system by the Bible. On 
the hypothesis of an inspired Body of Divinity or Con- 
fession of Faith, all this would be perfectly right; but as 
no such work exists, anything like this must be altogether 
wrong. Human systems can never be useful in any other 
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way than as subsidiary to the right understanding of the 
Bible. They must never be allowed to occupy its place ; 
and in studying them, we should constantly be on our 
guard against taking up with words instead of things, and 
mistaking human opinions for divine verities.’ 


There is, however, a divine system in the Bible, without. 


in some measure apprehending the great outlines of which, 
we cannot rightly state the truth as it is in Jesus. The 
various parts of the restorative dispensation are closely 


connected. The incarnation and the atonement, justifica- 


tion and sanctification, deliverance from guilt and renova- 
tion of character, are all parts of one great, harmonious 
scheme of salvation; and in the same manner, the doctrines 
of the gospel are not like the inspired maxims of Solomon 
—very valuable, but altogether unconnected: they are 
component parts of one great system ; they are all closely 
connected and mutually dependent. No one part of the 
scheme of restoration, no one doctrine of the gospel, can 
be properly understood without tracing its connections and 
dependencies, and ascertaining its place in, and its bearing 
on, the stupendous fabric. The study of this species of 
systematic theology is the proper employment of the dis- 
ciples on the higher forms in the school of Christ ; and no 
man will be a good preacher of the gospel who is not a 
proficient in it. 

Without an orderly exhibition of Christian doctrine, the 
truths of the gospel can be but imperfectly understood. 
A great part of the wisdom of a Christian preacher consists 
in giving the due degree of comparative prominence, in his 
ministrations, to the various articles of the Christian faith ; 
and the best way of securing this is to endeavour as far as 


1 These views will be found more fully developed in the Introductory 
Essay to M‘Laurin’s Works, and in Hints to Students. 
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_ possible to give them the same place in our sermons that 


they occupy in the inspired oracles. Whosoever does this, 


_ will give the very foremost place to the doctrine of the 


vicarious and expiatory death of Jesus Christ. Whatever 
may come in the second, or the third, or any following 


place, when preaching the gospel, he will, like the apostle, 


“declare jirst of all that which also he has received, that 
Christ died for our sins according to the Ser nics, and 
that he was buried, and that he rose again on the third day, 
according to the Senpiires’: 


(4.) This statement must be simple and perspicuous. 


I proceed to remark, in the fourth place, that in preach- 
ing the gospel, the scriptural, orderly statement of Chris- 
tian doctrine and evidence must be simple and perspicuous. 
Nothing can be more simple, nothing more perspicuous, than 
the manner in which the apostle here states the gospel ; 
and this was but a fair specimen of his ordinary manner of 
preaching the gospel. “ When I came to you,” says he to 
the Corinthians, “I came not with excellency of speech 
or of wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God.” 
“Christ sent me to preach the gospel: not with wisdom of 
words. My speech and my preaching was not with enticing 


_ words of man’s wisdom.” “ We use great plainness of 


speech.” * When ministers consider the awful importance 


of the message they bring, and that the everlasting weal or 
woe of their hearers depends on the reception they give to 
it, and that the weakest and most ignorant of their hearers 
are equally interested in it as the most intelligent of them, 
(and how large a proportion does the former, in most con- 
gregations, bear to the latter!) it surely must be evident 
that they should studiously copy the apostle’s example in 
11 Cor, i, 17, ii, 1-4; 2 Cor. iii. 12. 
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using “great plainness of speech.” It is not at all neces- 
sary, it is not at all proper, that they should be mean or 
vulgar in their style; but it is both proper and necessary 
that they should be familiar and perspicuous. The lan- 
guage of abstract metaphysical speculation, and that of the 
higher poetry, are equally out of place in the Christian 
pulpit. It has been strikingly said, “To preach to show 
the extent of our reading, the depth of our philosophy, the 
subtilty of our wit, or the power of our fancy—to blazon 
these in the eyes of our hearers, with the beggarly account 
of a few learned or fine words, which olitter, but convey 
little light and less heat, is a dishonest use of the hours 
appropriated to Ghzieteen: instruction ; it is not to preach 
the gospel, but ourselves.” 2 

There are, however, two kinds of preaching which often, 
both with preachers and hearers, pass under the designa- 
tions “plain” and “simple,” which deserve to be otherwise 
characterized. Irefer to what may be termed the technical 
and the figurative modes of preaching. 

There is a technical, artificial, theological language, the 
language neither of common We nor of ae Bible, but that 
of Catechisms, Confessions of Faith, and Bodies of Divinity, 
to which many of us have been accustomed from our in- 
fancy; and if a minister, in preaching, carefully adhere to 
this phraseology, he generally passes for a plain preacher. 
He uses words and phrases which are familiar to the ear ; 
and we too readily conclude that he conveys clear and 
important truths to the mind. In many cases, however, 
instead of helping us to think, he but furnishes us an apology 
for not thinking. In such instances, little or no truth is 
conveyed to ie mind; and the hearer might easily con- 
vince himself of this, if he were but disposed, by a simple 
experiment. Let him try if he can express in other words 
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what he has heard from the preacher, and thinks he well 
understands, and he will probably find that the information 
he has got'is neither so extensive nor so distinct as he had 
supposed. ! 

Preaching in a continued figure is also not unfrequently 
considered as plain, simple preaching. The judicious use 
of figures greatly contributes to the illustration of abstract 
truth. The great Teacher often employed them; he who 
spake as never man spake, often spake in parables. But 
those wire-drawn. illustrations of scriptural figures, which 
delight many minds, generally serve any purpose rather 
than making truth more plain. The imagination is so 
occupied with the sign, that the understanding loses the 
distinct apprehension of the thing signified. 

That only deserves the name of plain preaching which 
enables a man to perceive clearly the meaning and evidence 
of Christian truth. ‘Such a mode of preaching is not easy 
preaching to the minister, who finds it requires all his learn- 
ing and all his reflection to make the deep things of God 
simple and clear, either to himself or to his hearers ; and it 
is a mode of preaching which will be found to require some 

- mental exertion on the part of him who listens as well as 
of him who speaks—on the part of him who receives instruc- 
~ tion-as well as of him who imparts it. That minister is a 
fit object of pity and contempt, who, in order to gain for 
himself the reputation of a learned divine, wraps’ up saving 
truth in metaphysical disquisition or scholastic phraseology ; 
but he is not less so, who, to secure the popularity that is 
connected with the character of a plain preacher, is willing 
to follow a course which, while it saves him much mental 
exertion, flatters the prejudices of his people, to the extreme 
hazard of their souls, and, by ringing changes on terms 
familiar to their ears, but conveying no distinct ideas to 
D 
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their minds, gives new force to the delusion already too 
strong, that they are intelligent Christians, while indeed 
they know not anything as they ought, and though for the 
time they might have been teachers of others, need some 
one to convince them of their ignorance, and teach them 
what be the first principles of the oracles of God. 


(5.) This statement must be frequently repeated. 
I have only further to add, that in preaching the gospel, 


this scriptural, orderly, clear exhibition of Christian truth — 


and evidence must be frequently repeated.’ Paul, in de- 
claring this gospel to the Corinthians, repeats what he had 


again, and again, and again said to them; and every Chris- . 


tian minister who would preach the gospel aright, must in 


this respect imitate his example. “ Precept must be upon 


precept, line upon line.”” There is a strong predilection 


for novelty in the human mind; and I am afraid Christian 
ministers often sacrifice important interests in seeking to 
gratify this natural disposition both in themselves and in 
their hearers. It is right to study variety, so far as it can 
be attained without withdrawing the mind from the great 
cardinal points of Christian doctrine and law. But it ought 
ever to be remembered, that men are to be converted, and 
justified, and sanctified, and comforted, and saved, not by 
ingenious, well-composed disquisitions, having some connec- 
tion, sometimes but a remote one, with any of the great 
principles of Christian faith and duty, but by the clear state- 
ment of the truth as it is in Jesus—truth so opposed to the 
likings of the natural mind, that it needs to be vonstantly 


pressed on the attention, and which the partially renewed — 


mind is but too apt to let slip. There is something far 


L“Tyapila, rovréoriy travammrynocxw. —THEOPHYLACT, (HCUMENIUS. 
2 Isa, xxviii, 10; 1 Cor. xv. 
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wrong with the preacher who is ashamed to present the 
spiritual manna, the pure milk of the word, again, and 
again, and again, in its uncorrupted simplicity, and with 
the hearers when they loathe the manna, and desire not 
the sincere milk. A taste for a constant succession of high- 
seasoned, artificial dishes, is not a proof of sound health ; 
and the spiritual physician consults his patient’s highest 
interests by refusing to minister to any such appetite. Let 
the mode of exhibition be varied as much as may be, if it 
be nowise varied so as to interfere with higher objects; but 
let it never be lost sight of, that it is “the truth as it is in 


Jesus,” understood and believed, that converts the sinner 


and edifies the saint—that “by these things men live, and 
that in them is the life of our souls.” 

In no department of knowledge can men become pro- 
ficients but by having substantially the same statements 
often repeated to them; and it would be strange if that 
department of knowledge to which, of all others, there is 
the strongest natural disinclination, should be an exception. 
For the Christian minister “to speak the same things to his 
people, to him ought not to be grievous, because for them 
it is safe.’ Indeed, to act otherwise would be the very 
reverse of safe, however pleasant it might be both to him 
and to them. 

So much for the illustration of the right way of preaching 
the gospel, as exemplified by the apostle in the passage be- 
fore us. In preaching the gospel, there ought to bea scrip- 
tural, orderly, clear, frequently repeated statement of the 
truth respecting the way of salvation through Christ Jesus. 


-§ 3. The duty of those to whom the gospel rs rightly preached. 


The duty of those to whom the gospel is rightly preached 
is to treat the gospel in the manner in which, according to 
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the apostle, the believing Corinthians had treated it, and in 
which it was necessary they should continue to treat it, if 
they would be saved by it. They had received it;* they 
stood in it, i.e. they continued in the belief, profession, and 
obedience of it; and they must “keep it in memory,” or, 
as the word may with at least equal propriety be rendered, 
they must “hold it fast,’—their continuance must be per- 
manent,—they must not “dure” only “for a while,” they 
must persevere in the faith, profession, and obedience of 


the gospel to the end. The whole of the duty of those to ~ 


whom the gospel is preached may be comprehended under 
the two heads of receiving it and retaining it ; letting it in, 
not putting it out; not letting it slip out or be expelled, but 
keeping it in; taking hold of it, and keeping hold of ‘it. 


Let us turn our attention to these in their order. 


(1.) To receive it. 


In the first place, then, they to whom the gospel is 
preached ought to “receive” it? It is common to con- 
sider “receiving the gospel,” and “believing the gospel,” 
as precisely equivalent expressions. This is not, however, 
accurate interpretation. The reception of the gospel is a 
phrase of much more comprehensive meaning than the faith 
of the gospel. It includes the faith of the gospel; but it 
includes much more. It includes the state of mind which 
leads to the faith of the gospel, and it includes the state of 
mind, too, to which the faith of the gospel leads. There is 
a reception of the gospel into the mind as a subject of con- 

1“ TlapeadBers, preteritum ; terjxere preesens in sensu (at John vi, 22; 
Acts xxvi. 6; Rom. v. 2) ; cé%eods futurum in sensu.” —BENGEL, 

2“ TapsadBers denotes the fact of perceiving intellectually—historical 
faith, corresponding to the wrapudidovar ebayysaifecdes (ver. 3; Gal. i. 19; 


Phil. iv. 9); and often, according to the common explanation, denotes 
the believing reception (John i, 11).”—Dz Werrr, 


- 
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siderate thought, without which faith cannot exist; and 
there is a reception of the gospel into the heart as the object 
of love, the foundation of hope, the source of holiness and 
joy, that cannot exist without faith. To receive the gospel 
includes both these, as well as the faith which is the result 
of the former and the cause of the latter. The reception 
of the gospel describes the whole state of the mind and 
heart, the whole movement or action of the intellect, the 
will, and the affections, with which the gospel testimony, 
when presented to the mind and heart, should be met,—a 
state of mind equally opposed to inconsiderate neglect of 
the gospel, infidel rejection of the gospel, fruitless specu- 
lation about the gospel, and antinomian abuse of the 
gospel. 

The duty referred to seems naturally to resolve itself into 
four parts or consecutive stages: considerate attention ; 
firm faith; cordial—i.e. joyful, grateful—acquiescence ; 
and humble practical submission. In the first, the gospel 
is admitted within the mind so far as to be made a subject 
of serious examination; in the second, it is allowed to take 
possession of the central chamber; and in the third and 
fourth, it is permited, according to its will, to range over 
and dwell in every part of the “ spiritual house,” as its 
own property and home, expelling the foul train of false 
opinions and depraved inclinations which had obtained an 
usurped possession—transforming it from a den of dark- 
ness and pollution into “a habitation of God through the 
Spirit’””—the abode of holy light, and love, and purity. 
Let us look at the receiving of the gospel in these four 
aspects. 

I observe, then, in the first place, that, to receive the 
gospel, we must considerately attend to it. This is the 
fundamental part of the reception of the gospel. Till we 
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carefully attend to the gospel, it is entirely without us; and 
if we continue in a state of careless inattention, it never 
can be within us. In one of our Lord’s parables we read 
that, when a certain king sent his servants to call those 
who had been invited to the marriage-feast of his son, and, 
to induce their speedy compliance with the call, to inform 
them that the preparations for the feast were completed, 
and that “all things were ready,” the greater part of them 
scarcely gave the servants a patient hearing, but “made 
light” of the invitation, and “went their way, one to his 
farm, and the other to his merchandise.”* They did not 
allow themselves time to reflect on the honour done them 
by the invitation, on the privilege offered to them, on 
the authority and on the kindness of the inviter, on the 
advantages which were likely to result from accepting the 
invitation, and on the hazards which would be incurred by 
rejecting it; but, absorbed by their little selfish pursuits, 
they treated their sovereign’s invitation as unworthy even 
of being made a subject of deliberate thought. This is no 
exaggerated picture of the way in which the gospel revela- 
tion has been treated by a large proportion of those in 
every country, to whom in succeeding ages “ this word of 
salvation” has been sent. They make light of it; they do 
not deign to bestow on it that measure of attention that 
is necessary to understand its import. They never so far 
consider the matter as to come to anything like a settled 
determination, on assignable grounds, respecting its truth or 
its falsity. It may be true or it may be false, for anything 
they know; but they care not whether it be true or false. 
This seems to have been the case of the great body of 
our Lord’s Jewish contemporaries who enjoyed his personal 
ministry. When our Lord preached “the gospel of the 
1 Matt. xxii. 1-5. 
‘3 
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kingdom”. to them,—when he proclaimed, “The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand; repent, and believe the gospel,’—a 
few listened, and inquired, and believed ; a somewhat larger 
portion paid some attention to his message and miracles ; 
but prejudice and interest proved stronger than the love of 
truth, and they, for reasons which, however unsatisfactory 
in themselves, they yet could assign, rejected his claims as 
a divine messenger, and ifs claims as a divine revelation. 
But by far the greater part of them paid no attention to 
him or to his doctrines. They perhaps heard the common 
report of the strange sayings and doings of the eloquent 
and wonder-working Nazarene carpenter ; but intensely 
interested, busily engaged in other pursuits, they made 
no inquiry, caring for none of these things. 

“The thing that has been, now is.” Even of those who 
are professed infidels, a very large body have rejected the 
gospel without ever seriously attending either to its mean- 
ing or evidence.’ They would be much puzzled to give 
anything like a satisfactory answer either to the question, 
What is the system of principles, called the gospel, which 
you reject as false and absurd? or to the question, What 
are the grounds on which you reckon its evidence defective, 
or its doctrines incredible? They do indeed “ speak evil of 
things they understand not.” They pronounce judgment 
on a complicated question which they have never examined. 
They judge a cause before they hear it, and, according to 
Solomon’s sarcastic remark, “ it is folly and shame to them.”? 


1 ‘From the . several conversations which it has been my chance to 
‘have with unbelievers, I have learned that ignorance of the nature of our 
religion, and a disinclination to study both it and its evidences, are to be 
reckoned among the chief causes of infidelity. I never yet have met with 
aman or an author who both understood Christianity and disbelieved 
it,” —BEATTIE. 

2 Proy. xviii. 13. 
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It is credibly recorded of David Hume, certainly not one 
of the least endowed or worst informed of unbelievers, 
that he acknowledged that he had never carefully read the 
whole of the New Testament. 

But this inattention is by no means confined to professed 
infidels. An immense proportion of those who are called 
by others, and thought by themselves, Christians, have 
never received the. gospel in the sense even of making it 
the subject of considerate thought or serious examination. 


Though living in a country where the New Testament is — 


the most common of all books, and Christian churches the 
most common of all public buildings, they seldom, if ever, 
read the inspired gospel testimony at home; they but very 
unfrequently are found in the public assemblies where that 
inspired testimony, in its meaning and evidence, is explained 
and pressed on the attention of the auditors. There are 
others who read the Bible occasionally, it may be frequently, 
—who attend on the institutions of Christian instruction 


sometimes, perhaps regularly,—who yet do both with an. 


entire absence of everything like intellectual effort, and 
therefore without anything like distinct apprehension or 
serious impression, These persons cannot be said in any 
sense to have received the gospel, except that it has been 
brought within their reach. Their eyes have glanced along 
the lines, and distinguished the letters and words ; but these 
might nearly as well have been Egyptian hieroglyphics, or 
the characters and terms of an unknown tongue. Their 
ears have heard the sounds which, to an attentive, under- 
standing, enlightened mind, convey treasures of knowledge, 
but to them are but “as sounding brass or a tinkling cym- 
bal.” Nay, in some cases, the words in which the revela- 
tion of mercy is clearly unfolded have been impressed on 


their memories; but though the words are in the memory, 


——————— 
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the thoughts they express are not at all in the mind. Ask 
them to give an account of what the gospel is, and what 
gives it the claim to the assent which they profess to yield 
it; and though they may have had the Bible in their hands 
from their infancy, though they may be in the habit of 
hearing the gospel preached from the pulpit, you will find 
_ that they are utterly incapable of giving anything approach- 
ing to a satisfactory answer. If they were roused by some 
startling accident to a sense of their nearness to eternity, 
and their unpreparedness for it; and if the question, “ What 
must I do to be saved?” were forced on their consideration, 
they would find, to their surprise probably, as well as to 
their terror, that they have no distinct idea of the way of 
salvation. All is confusion, uncertainty, and darkness. 
This mode of treating the gospel revelation, however 
common it may be, is in the highest degree unreasonable 
and hazardous. The gospel is “the gospel of salvation,” 
- but it is so only to him who receives it; and it cannot be 
received if it is not considered. It is “the power of God 
unto salvation,” but it is so only “to him that believeth ;” 
and understanding is requisite to faith, and attention to 
understanding. 

The gospel revelation deserves considerate attention, and 
_ it requires considerate attention. 

It deserves considerate attention. It does so even on the 
part of the man who professes not to be satisfied as to its 
claims to a divine origin. No man who has ever read the 
New Testament, or heard the gospel faithfully preached, 
if he have the understanding of a man, can for a moment 
seriously assert that the book or the system bears on its 
front the brand of obvious imposture. Neither is intui- 
tively false; and if they may be true, though the proba- 
bility at first sight may not be very strong, they deserve 
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serious. consideration. Their subjects are so obviously of 
transcendent importance, and their statements hang so well 
. together, and have so many tokens of probability, that to 
reject them without the most thorough examination is 
altogether inexcusable. No ingenuity can vindicate the 
giving the go-by to a question, or the trifling with its exa- 


a 


o- 
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mination, the wrong determination of which may induce an 


eternity of misery. 

But if it be thus unreasonable even for professed 
sceptics or unbelievers to refuse to attend to the gospel 
testimony, how immeasurably more unreasonable must such 
a course be in those who profess to admit the truth and 
divinity of that testimony! What should we attend to, if 


not to a divine revelation respecting the character and the — 


will of Him who is our Creator, our Preserver, our Pro- 
prietor, our Benefactor, our Governor, our Judge; and 
respecting the only way in which we, guilty, depraved, 
miserable, mortal, immortal beings, may be restored to his 
favour, and secure an eternity of holy happiness? What 
can deserve serious consideration if this does not? What 


a cep Ale 


madness, to yield an eager attention to the passing vanities 


of the present state, to the neglect of these supreme and 


almost sole realities!: The man who, knowing that the 


gospel testimony refers to these subjects, though hesitating — 


as to its evidence, refuses, through indolence, to examine 


that evidence, no doubt acts very unreasonably. “ Profess- — 
ing himself to be wise, he proves himself a fool.” But he — 


who, professing to admit the divine authority of the gospel 


testimony, is yet habitually inattentive to its statements, is — 


distinguished by a degree of moral madness, compared with 


which the infidel’s folly is wisdom. Yet how many among © 


us do act this most guilty, most absurd part! How com- 


~e 


paratively few “give the more earnest heed” due “to the © 
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things which have been spoken” by the Son of God from 
heaven ! ; 

As the gospel deserves that attention by means of which 
alone it can be received into the mind, so it requires it. 
‘There are many men who, if we might judge of their 
opinions from their conduct, seem to hold that the gospel 
revelation is talismanic or magical in its operation. They 
seem to think that the having the book in our hands, or at 
any rate the having the words in our memories, will secure 
to us its ultimate object, the salvation of the soul. It 
requires but little reflection ‘to perceive that the gospel 
is a moral remedy for a moral disease, and must operate 
according to its nature in producing its effects. It must 
be understood and believed in order to be effectual in 
making us either holy or happy; and, from the constitution 
of the human mind, it cannot be understood and believed 
unless it be attended to. 

The gospel, as I have showed at full length in a former 
section, is no intricate complicated system of abstract prin- 
ciples, like the systems of philosophy and science. It is 
a plainly expressed, fully attested statement of facts; but 
plain as is the statement, abundant as is the evidence, if. 
_ they are not attended to, the one canhot be understood, the 
other cannot be apprehended. It does not require exten- 
sive learning nor remarkable acuteness to comprehend the 
meaning and to perceive the evidence of the gospel testi- 
mony ; but it does require attentive reflection, considerate 

thought. 

‘There is no hope of a man ever receiving the gospel, if 
he continues inconsiderate and light-minded on such sub- 
jects. A man may be, toa considerable degree, both atten- 
tive and serious, and yet, owing to certain moral, or rather 
immoral influences, may come short of receiving the gospel, 
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or may receive this grace of God in vain; but, without — 
attentive reflection, without serious consideration, it is, in — 
the very nature of things, impossible for a man to receive — 
that gospel by which alone he can be saved. ; 

I remark, in the second place, that to receive the gospel, — 
we must firmly believe it. Attention and faith.are two © 
very distinct things. There can be no rational faith with- 
out a previous exertion of attention; but attention May in 
some cases increase, instead of diminishing, scepticism. 
The natural terminus of the mind may be unbelief, not 
faith. I may closely attend to a statement which, whether — 
rightly or wrongly, I consider as false; and I may closely 
attend to a statement without ever asking the question — 
whether it be true or false. 

He who attends to the gospel in either of these ways will 
never do his duty in reference to it. He will never receive — 
it; and, never receiving it, it is plain that he can never — 
retain it. Truth must be believed in order to its being 
received into the mind. The witness or testimony of God | 
is represented by the Apostle John as without the man so 
long as he continues in unbelief; but on his believing, on 
his setting to his seal that God is true, he “hath the wit- 
ness,” or the testimony of God, “in himself”! God speaks 
to him, in his mind and heart, by that testimony which he 
has believed. 

There are no subjects on which men have more darkened 
counsel by words without knowledge than the faith of the — 
gospel testimony, the manner in which this faith is pro- . 
duced, and the way in which, when produced, ‘this faith 
operates in putting the sinner in possession of the blessings 
of the Christian salvation. Faith is counting a statement 
true on the authority of him who makes it,—that is, from a 

1 John iii, 33. 
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confidence in his intelligence and veracity. The faith of 
_the gospel is the reckoning the gospel testimony to be true 
on the authority of God, who gives it,—that is, from a con- 
viction that He has given it, and that it is equally impossible 
that He should be deceived, and that He should deceive. 
The believer of the gospel perceives the meaning of the 
gospel testimony ; he perceives also the evidence that that 
_ testimony is what it professes to be—the testimony of God; 

and on that ground, that ground alone, he counts it “a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation ;” he knows 
and is sure that these things are so, because God has said 
them. He reckons, on this ground, that it is the very 
truth most sure, “that Christ died for our sins according to 
the Scriptures; and that he was buried, and that he rose 
again the third day according to the Scriptures ;” that he 
was “delivered for our offences, and raised again for our 
justification ;” that “his blood cleanseth us from all sin;” 
and that, ever living to make intercession for us, “he is 
able to save us to the uttermost.” 

Thus to believe is something altogether different from a 
blind implicit faith,—receiving theée or any other doctrines 
as true, in consequence of having been taught them by 
parents, teachers, or ministers,—and also from assent to 
propositions, either intuitively perceived or demonstratively 
shown to be true. In its general nature, it corresponds to 
belief of facts for the knowledge of which we are indebted 
to the testimony of others,—differing, however, in this 
respect, that in the case of human testimony there is always 
room for hesitation, as there is always a possibility of the 
witness or witnesses being deficient in knowledge or in 
veracity, or in both; whereas here, on the evidence that the 
gospel testimony is the testimony of God being distinctly 
perceived, there can be no place for doubt as to the truth 
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testified,—it being equally evident that God cannot be de- 
ceived and that he cannot deceive ; so that the enlightened 
believer may well say, “If we receive the witness of men, 
the witness of God is greater: for this is the witness of God 
which he hath testified of his Son.”* 

The evidence that the gospel testimony is indeed the tes- 
timony of God is most abundant and multifarious. Every 
fulfilled prediction, every recorded miracle,—the success 
of the gospel in opposition to obstacles which, on any other 
hypothesis, must have been insurmountable, and the salu-= 
tary and altogether peculiar influence which it has exerted 
in transforming the human character,—afford satisfactory 
proof that the gospel of our salvation is indeed the voice of 
God. “God, who at sundry times, and in divers manners, 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets,” has 
spoken to us of the great salvation, through his “ purging 
our sins by himself ;” and “the word spoken” by him has 
been “confirmed unto us by them that heard him ; God also 
bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, and 
with divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according 
to his own will.”? 

That such a testimony, so confirmed, deserves to be 
credited, — received “with much assurance,” with “all 
riches of the full assurance of understanding,’—and that 
men, to whom it comes, cannot refuse to credit it without 
acting most unreasonably and wickedly,—is so plain as not 
to require, indeed scarcely to admit of, illustration. No 
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duty is more distinctly required in Scripture than this. The — 
Father, from the most excellent glory, proclaims, “This is — 


my beloved Son: hear him ;” and the Son, in his personal 


ministry, and by his apostles, proclaims, “ Repent ye’— — 
change your mind—“and believe the gospel.”® And — 


1] John v. 9, 2 Heb. i, 1-3, ii. 3, 4. 3 Mark 1x7, 3. 15. 
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surely nothing can be plainer than this, that if God has 
given us a clear, fully accredited revelation of his will, it is 
our duty to believe it; and that nothing but some immoral 
cause—which, because it is an immoral cause, cannot be 
sustained as either excuse or palliation for unbelief—can 
prevent our believing such a revelation. 

The doctrine of Christianity on this subject is most clearly 
and strikingly taught by our Lord himself, in his discourse 

with Nicodemus: “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 

wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up; that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
eternal life. For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. For God sent not 
his Son into the world to condemn the world; but that the 
world through him might be saved. He that believeth on 
him is not condemned; but he that believeth not is con- 
demned already, because he hath not believed in the name 
-of the only-begotten Son of God. And this is the condem- 
nation, that light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 
For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither com- 
eth to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved.”? 

This primary duty, under the new economy, requires no 
faculty of which every man is not possessed. It requires 
the faculties of perceiving the meaning of plain propositions, 
and of recognising the force of distinct evidence, and no 
more. The faith of the gospel, were it not for the depravity 
of man, would be of all duties the most easy and pleasant ; 
and nothing, perhaps, places in so strong a point of view 
the power of that depravity, as the fact that, without a 
special divine influence fixing the mind on the meaning and 

1 John iii. 14-20. 
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evidence of the divine testimony which forms the saving 
truth, no human being ever did, no human being ever will, 
believe the gospel. Men will not come to the Saviour, 
that they may have life. They could if they would. 


And this indisposition is removed by divine influence. | 


“No man comes to Christ unless the Father draw him ;” 


and “every one that has been taught, and who has learned 


of the Father, comes to him.’ This influence is exerted in 
accordance with the constitution of the human mind. No 


new faculties are imparted—no new revelation is given;- 


but the power of the immoral influences, which keep the 
mind and the revelation in its true meaning and power 
apart, is overruled. The mind of the man is so fixed on the 
truth and its evidence, that he cannot but believe it; and 
then he cannot but “will to come to Christ that he may 
have life.” 

From what has been said, if it has been at all understood, 
it must be very evident that those persons labour under a 
strange mistake who suppose that faith is some great, very 
difficult work, which the sinner must perform in order to 
enjoy the blessings of the Christian salvation, and who set 
about working themselves up to a particular state of mind, 
which they suppose to be faith, instead of fixing their at- 
tention on the divine testimony, that they may see at once 
what they are to believe, and why they are to believe it. 
Till the object and the ground of faith are before the 
mind, faith is a moral impossibility ; and when they are— 
a result uniformly produced by divine influence—faith is a 
matter of course. ‘ 

There is nothing, in reference to this part of our duty 
with regard to the gospel, of more vital importance than 
to take care, first, that it be the gospel we believe; and 
secondly, to take care that we believe the gospel. I have 
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said elsewhere,—and I make no apology for repeating the 


statement,—“ It is the truth respecting Christ’s atoning 
sacrifice that must be believed in order to salvation; and 


~ in order to salvation, this truth must be believed. It is not 


believing anything that will save us, just as it is not eating 
anything that will nourish us. If a man eat poison, it will 
kill him; if he eat innutritious substances, he will be 
starved. There are many strong believers that are in hell, 
and on the way to it; but they have believed a lie, not the 
truth as it is in Jesus. And not only is it the éruth that 
must be believed if we would be saved, but the truth must | 
be believed in order to our being saved. Knowing it, under- 


_ standing the terms in which it is stated, speculating about 


it, talking about it, fighting about it, will not do, if it be not 


- believed ; just as looking at nourishing provision, smelling 


it, handling it, talking about it, quarrelling about it, will not 
suffice for our nourishment. We must eat, else, notwith- 
standing its nutritive qualities, we must starve. In like 
manner, of whatever intellectual exercise saving truth may 


be the subject, if it be not really believed, we cannot be 


saved by it. By this faith of the truth it is much more 
intimately received, than by merely making its meaning and 
evidence the subject of attentive inquiry. Then it was 


before the door, or but in the porch, undergoing an ex- 


amination whether it was safe and proper to admit it into 
the interior. When the examination is completed, and the 
celestial visitant’s true character is discerned, faith takes 
the place of doubt. The language of the mind is, ‘Come 
in, thou blessed of the Lord; wherefore standest thou 


_ without 2?” 


I remark, in the third place, that to receive the gospel, 
we must cordially and gratefully acquiesce in it. The 


- gospel must not only be attended to as obviously important, 
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and believed as undoubtedly true; the faithful saying is 
worthy of “all acceptation””—of the heartiest welcome. 

It ought to be received in a manner suited to its character 
—as good news. It is “the gospel of the grace of God”— 
the “kindness of God our Saviour towards man.” Itis “the 


gospel of peace” —of reconciliation between God and man. | 


It “brings good tidings ;” it “ publishes peace” —“ peace on 
earth, goodwill to men;” it proclaims “ peace—peace to 


him who is afar off, and to him who is near.” It “ bringeth 


good tidings of good ;” it “ publishes salvation.” 

Though, then, they to whom this message comes had no 
direct interest in it, it would argue a want of benevolence 
not to rejoice in it ; but surely those whose deliverance 
from deep, hopeless misery it announces, ought to recéive 
it with cordial joy. Indeed, wherever it is understood and 
believed, and just in the degree in which it is understood 
and believed, it produces this effect. There is joy and 
peace in believing the gospel. It cannot be otherwise. 
The believing hearers of the first gospel sermon “ gladly 
received the word,”! and so has every believer in every 
succeeding age. 

Nor should it have only a glad, but a grateful reception. 
It announces and conveys the most important benefits— 
pardon and peace, holiness and joy. In receiving the 
gospel, we receive the Saviour it makes known, and the 
“salvation that is in him with eternal glory ;” and surely 
the language of the heart ought to be, must be, “Thanks 
be to God for his unspeakable gift.”” “Unto him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests to God, even his 
Father ; to him be glory and dominion for ever, Amen.”® 
“ Salvation to our God, and to the Lamb, for ever and 

1 Acts ii, 41. 22 Cor, ix, 15, _ 3 Rey, i. 5, 6. 
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ever.”* “What shall we render to the Lord for all his 
benefits ?”? 

It only remains, on this part of the subject, that I remark, 
in the fourth place, that in order to the right reception of 
the gospel, there must be humble practical submission to it. 
The gospel is an authoritative declaration of the mind and 
will of God, intended and calculated to transform the 
inner and regulate the outer man. It is directly opposed 
to the opinions and inclinations of fallen man. It is 
not rightly received, except where “it casts down high 
thoughts,” and every imagination which opposes the divine 
mind and will. He only receives the gospel aright, who, 
renouncing his own wisdom, gives himself up entirely to 
the guidance of the great Teacher whom the gospel reveals, 
determined to hear Him, to believe whatever He says, and 
to believe it because He says it; who, renouncing his own 
righteousness, submits to “the righteousness of God”— 
“the righteousness which is of the faith of Christ” —“the . 
righteousness of God by faith”—saying, “Surely in the 
Lord have I righteousness,” “in the Lord am I justified;”’ 
who, renouncing his own right to self-government, acknow- 
ledges the Saviour whom the gospel reveals as his Lord, 
whose he is, and whom he is determined to serve. Such 
a person is “transformed by the renewing of his mind,” 
which is produced by the gospel being brought into his 
mind and heart by faith, and he “proves the good, and 
perfect, and acceptable will of God.”* He has “a con- 
versation becoming the gospel;”’ and, taught by that mani- 
festation of the divine grace which the gospel contains, he 
“denies ungodliness and worldly lusts, and lives soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this evil world; looking for the 


1 Rey. vii. 10. 2-Ps. exvi. 12, 3 Isa, xlv. 24, 25. 
4 Rom, xii. 2. 5 Phil, 1. 27. 
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blessed hope and glorious appearing of Him who is the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave him- 
self for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify us to himself, a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works,” “ walking in all his commandments and 
ordinances.” * 


It is a most important truth, that the gospel is not rightly - 


received when the Saviour is not rightly received. He 
only has rightly received the gospel, of whom it can be 
said, “Of God is he in Christ Jesus, who of God is made 
to us wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemp- 
tion.”? He trusts in Christ; he rejoices ‘in Christ Jesus ; 
he relies exclusively on his atonement for pardon, on his 
Spirit for sanctification ; he has received Christ Jesus the 
Lord, and he “walks in him, rooted and built up in him, 
and stablished in the faith as he has been taught, abounding 
therein with thanksgiving ;”° entirely dependent on him— 
complete in him—receiving daily, according to his neces- 
sities, out of his fulness, grace for grace. This is to receive 
the gospel. 

The practical bearing of the observations which have 
been made, must be obvious to every attentive reader. 

First, they call on us seriously to inquire if we have re- 
ceived the gospel. It has often been preached to us; but 
it is preached to many all their days, who never receive it, 
or receive it in vain. Have we ever attended to it? Has it 
ever been a subject of serious consideration with us? Do 
we understand it? Have we examined its evidence? Have 
we really believed it? Do we know, and are we sure, that 
“Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures?” Is 
the gospel with us “a faithful saying, worthy of all accepta- 
tion?” Is the testimony not merely without us, but within 

1 Tit. ii, 12-14; Luke i. 6. 21 Cor. i. 30. 3 Col. i. 6, 7. 
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us? Have we really set to our seal that God is true, 
when he proclaims that Christ is the Saviour of the world? 
Have we obtained peace in the reception of the gospel ? 
Have we good hope through grace? Has the gospel, which 
is the doctrine of the cross, crucified the world to us, and 
us to the world? Do we know, from experience, what the 
obedience of faith is? Are we walking at liberty, keeping 
our Lord’s commandments; serving him, or at least seek- 
ing to serve him, without fear, in righteousness and holiness 
_ every day of our life? 

Then, secondly, if we are obliged to come to the con- 
clusion that we have not thus received the gospel, let us ask 
ourselves why we have not received it. I am sure no 
good, no satisfactory reason can be given. It is not that 
the gospel has not been preached to us; it is not that its 
statements are unintelligible, or its evidence defective: no, 
it is, disguise it as ‘we may, the “light has come into the 
world, and we love the darkness rather than the light, 
because our deeds are evil.” Have we made up our minds 
never to receive it? Iscarcely believe this is the case 
with any one. The great body of neglecters of the gospel 
think they will receive it some time before they die; for 
they have a fear, which they cannot get rid of, that if they 
do not, they must perish for ever. Why not receive it 
now? Is it too soon to be happy and safe? Do they 
expect any new revelation, any additional evidence? ‘The 
longer they delay to receive it, the less likely is it that they 
will ever receive it. It will not always be proposed for 
their reception. There is no gospel preached to the dead 
—to the damned; and how soon may they be both! “Now 
is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation.”? 

Finally, if on examination we find that we have received 


1 John iii. 19. 22 Cor. vi. 2. 
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the gospel of the grace of God, let us remember that we 
must be constantly receiving the gospel, constantly receiving 
the Saviour. It is not enough that we have believed—we 
must habitually believe; and the life we live in the flesh 
must be a life of faith on the Son of God, who loved us 
and gave himself for us. We have received, it may be, 
much ; but we may receive more, much more. There is a 
fathomless treasure of blessings in the gospel, and in the 
Saviour it reveals. How little do the best of us experi- 
mentally know of z, know of Aim, in comparison of what 
we might, what we ought to know! We have “not at- 
tained,” we are very far from being “already perfect ;” 
but “let us follow after, that we may apprehend that for 
which also we have been apprehended of Christ Jesus; and 
while we do not count ourselves to have apprehended, let us 
do this one thing, forgetting the things that are behind, let 
us reach forth unto those things which are before, and press 
towards the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.”' Let us never be satisfied with, though 
always thankful for, what we have received of the gospel, 
by the gospel. Let us seek more knowledge, more faith, 
more hope, more holiness, more joy, and seek all in the 
gospel and in the Saviour; and let us often “bow our 
knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom the 
whole family in heaven and in earth is named, the Father 
of glory, that he would give to us the spirit of wisdom and 
revelation in the knowledge of himself; that, the eyes of our 
understanding being enlightened, we may know what is the 
hope of his calling, and what the riches of the glory of his 
inheritance in the saints, and what is the exceeding riches 
of his power to us-ward who believe, according to the 
working of his mighty power; that he would grant to us, 
1 Phil, iii, 13, 14. 
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according to the riches of his glory, to be strengthened 
with all strength in the inner man, that Christ may dwell 
in our heart by faith; that being rooted and grounded in 
love, we may be able to comprehend with all saints what is 
the breadth and length, and depth and height, and to know 
the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.”* “Now unto 
him who is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that 
- we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, 
unto him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus, through- 
out all ages, world without end. AMEN.” ? 


(2.) To retain tt. 


The second part of the duty of those to whom the gospel 
is preached is to retain it, to stand in it, to “keep it in 
memory,” to hold it fast. The expression “ to stand in the 
gospel,” ® though a strictly literal rendering of the original 
phrase, does not readily suggest a very distinct idea to a 
person acquainted only with the English language. It may 
signify to stand on the gospel, as a warrior stands firm and 
secure when he has gained a position from which his enemy 
cannot dislodge him; thus conveying the idea that it is in 
the receiving of the gospel he is safe, and that it is only in 
continuing to receive the gospel he can continue safe. It 
may signify to stand by—i.e. by means of—the gospel ; 
indicating that it is the gospel itself, in the hand of the 
Holy Spirit, that is the instrumental cause of the Chris- 
tian’s stability or perseverance in that state of holy happi- 
ness into which the reception of the gospel has introduced 


1 Eph. i. 17, 19, iii, 14-19. 2 Eph. iti. 20, 21. 

3 Sohne 2y ew) metaphora e palestra desumpta est firmiter stare, per- 
severare in aliqua re, constantem esse, 1 Cor. xvi. 13; Gal. v. 1; Phil. 1. 
27, iv. 1; 1 Thess. iii. 8; 2 Thess. ii, 15. Idem quod erive, Eph. vi. 
11, 13, 14.”—KRauvse. 
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him. Or, finally, it may signify to stand in reference to the 
gospel; indicating that the Corinthian Christians, who had 
received the gospel which the apostle had preached to them, 
had not apostatized, were giving no symptom of apostasy, 
but were continuing stedfast in the faith, the profession, 
the comfort, and obedience of the truth as it is in Jesus. 

The expression rendered “keep in memory” but very 
imperfectly expresses the force of the original term." So 
far as I know, the word is never employed by itself to 
express this idea. It implies remembering the gospel, 
holding it in the memory; but it does so just as it implies 
attending to it, believing it, loving it, submitting to it, 
holding it in the judgment and in the affections. The 
literal meaning of the word is, “hold fast.” It is used here 
just as it is by our Lord in Luke viii. 15, where they who 
“in a good and honest heart” have heard the word, ie. 
received the gospel, are said to “keep it,” to hold it fast, 
and “bring forth fruit with patience,” ie. persevere in 
bringing forth fruit; or as it is used by the apostle, when 
he exhorts the Corinthians to “keep,” to hold fast, d.e. to 
persevere in observing, “the ordinances” as he had “ de- 
livered them,” and the Thessalonians to “hold fast that 
which is good,” and as when he speaks of the Hebrew 
Christians as “holding fast the confidence and rejoicing of 
the hope firm unto the end,” “holding fast the beginning 
of their confidence’—their first confidence—* stedfast to 
the end,” and exhorts them to “held fast the profession of 
their faith without wavering.” ? 

It is quite plain, then, that the great leading idea in both 
of the apostle’s expressions is the same—steady, immoveable 

1 “To keep in memory suggests a very inadequate sense of uarigers.” 


—Doppripa@r. 
21 Cor. xi. 2; 1 Thess. v. 21; Heb. iti. 6, 14, x. 23. 
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regard to the gospel; habitual, constant perseverance ; not 

losing hold of any of it that we have apprehended, but 

seeking to obtain a fuller and firmer grasp of it; continuing 
and increasing in attention to the gospel, faith of the gos- 
pel, acquiescence in the gospel, submission to the gospel. 
This is to stand in the gospel; this is to hold fast the 
gospel. 

It may be said, and it sometimes has been said, ‘ But is 
not this a matter of course? Is it not absolutely certain 
that all who receive the gospel shall retain it—that they 
who once are enabled to apprehend it by the power of the 
Divine Spirit shall never be allowed to let it go—that they 
who once really stand on the gospel as a basis shall never 
be allowed to move from off it, nor to fall on it—that the 

faith of the truth by which men receive the gospel is the 
gift of God, an irrevocable gift, one of those gifts in refer- 
ence to which “there is no repentance?” Why then 
urge Christians to stand, as if they could fall? why say, 
“Ye shall be saved if ye hold fast the gospel,” when it is 
equally certain that they shall be saved, and that they shall 
hold fast the gospel? why call on them to hold fast, as if 
they could let go?’ 
_ When these questions are, put, as they have sometimes 
been, by men professing to be Christians, and are urged as 
an objection against pressing perseverance in faith and 
holiness as the Christian’s duty—a duty indissolubly con- 
nected with his final salvation—as well as preaching perse- 
verance in faith and holiness as a privilege infallibly secured 
through the atonement and Spirit of Christ to every genuine 
believer, it is surely quite enough to say, ‘Jesus Christ and 
the apostles frequently and plainly follow the course ob- 
jected to; and we have no desire to be more orthodox or 
consistent in our teaching than they were. If we do not 
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perceive the harmony between two portions of their doctrine, 
the true cause of this is not their inconsistency, but our 
ignorance. If we closely follow them, if we teach nothing 
but what they taught, and if we teach all that they taught, 
we cannot go wrong ourselves, nor can we lead others 
wrong. This is a great deal more than can be said for any 
scheme of human teaching which, to secure absolute and 


oe ny oe 


obvious consistency, does violence to the natural signifi- — 


cation of any of the oracles of God. 

In the case before us, however, the inconsistency is 
merely apparent. No man who, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, really believes the gospel, shall ever make 
shipwreck in reference to this faith. In becoming a be- 


liever, he becomes one of Christ's sheep; and the good — 
Shepherd says, “I give unto” my sheep “ eternal life; and — 


they shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of 


my hand. My Father, which gave them me, is greater — 


than all; and none is able to pluck them out of my Father’s 
hand.”* He that begins the good work in his people will 
assuredly “ perform it until the day of Christ.” But there 
are many who profess to have received the gospel, who seem 


to others to have received it, who themselves think that they — 


have received it, who yet do not retain it. Our Lord speaks 
’ of some in his days, who, when they heard the word, “anon 
with joy received it,” who yet, “not having root in them- 


selves, dured but for a while,” for “when tribulation or 


persecution for the sake of the word arose, by and by they 
were offended,” ? stumbled—they “went back, and walked 


no more with him;” and of others who, after having 
seemed to receive the word, became unfruitful from the 


prevailing love of the world. 
Such men are to be found in every age. They are by 
1 John x, 28, 29. 2 Matt, xiii, 20, 21. 
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“no means uncommon in our own. It is surely most im- 
portant, for preventing self-deception, to proclaim to all 
that the only satisfactory evidence of having rightly re- 
ceived the gospel is the retaining of the gospel, and that 
persevering faith is the only faith that can be safely held 
to be saving faith. The true believer, though he is secured 
from final apostasy, may to a lamentable extent “let slip” 
the saving, sanctifying truth : he may admit false principles 
into his mind, which, so far as they have influence, will go 
to neutralize and oppose the effect of the truth; through 
his indolence or love of the world, he may fail of obtaining 
those enlarged views, those firm convictions of divine truth, 
which he might otherwise have obtained, and which would 
have increased the measure both of his holiness and com- 
fort; and he may thus greatly and permanently suffer loss. 
And the natural preventive and cure of these evils is just 
such statements as that of the apostle in the passage before 
us, ‘that if, having received the gospel, men hold it fast, 
they shall be saved by it, not otherwise ;’ and the kindred 
one in the Epistle to the Hebrews, that ‘we belong to the 
family over which Christ, as the Son, is set, “if we hold 
fast the confidence and the rejoicing of the hope stedfast 
to the end,”! not otherwise ; and the Master’s still more 
striking annunciation, “He that endureth to the end shall 
be saved” ?—he only. 
Let us now, then, proceed to the illustration of this 
second part of the duty, in reference to the gospel, of those 
to whom it is preached, as represented by the apostle ; and 
let us hope that, mere speculators and professors, of whom 
there are so many among us, may be driven from those 
refuges of lies in which they are so apt to seek and find 
shelter from the uneasiness of a conscience never sprinkled 
1 Heb. iu. 14. 2 Matt. xxiv. 13. 
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by the blood of atonement, never soothed into solid peace 
by the Spirit of peace, through the faith of the gospel of 
peace, and may be made restless till they find begun peace 
in receiving the gospel, and habitual, abiding peace in 
retaining the gospel; and that all true believers may be 
induced to “show all diligence to the full assurance of hope 
unto the end, that they be not slothful, but followers of 


‘them who through faith and patience inherit the promises.” — 


The holding fast the gospel, is just substantially the 
persevering in receiving the gospel,—the habitual, ever- 
increasing reception of the gospel in its enlightening, bliss- 
producing, sanctifying influence. The truth-on this subject 


may be brought out, we think, in a distinct and impressive — 


form, in the illustration of this complex proposition: He 
retains the gospel, who habitually makes the revelation in 
which the gospel and its evidence are contained, the subject 
of considerate thought,—who habitually believes firmly its 
declarations,—who habitually acquiesces cordially in it, en- 


joying those satisfactions and delights which the faith of it — 


naturally inspires,—who habitually submits practically to 
it, cultivating the dispositions and following the practices 
to which the faith of it naturally leads. 

I remark, then, in the first place, that, to retain the 
gospel, we must make that revelation in which the gospel 
and its evidence are contained, the subject of habitual, con- 
siderate thought. If we have received the gospel, it was 
either directly or indirectly from the Holy Scriptures. The 
‘more directly we have obtained it from them, so, much the 
better. It is then more likely to be the unadulterated 


oe 


gospel, “the sincere milk of the word ;” and in the measure — 


in which it is so, it will be found the better fitted for 
answering all the important purposes for which it is in- 


tended. What we have learned of it we are in constant 
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danger of forgetting and letting slip; and the only certain 
way of retaining what we have, as well as of increasing our 
store, is the constant application of the means by which.we 
originally obtained possession of it. The gospel becomes 
the more fixed in our minds, as we become more thoroughly 
acquainted with it. It is hard to retain it when it is in the 
‘mind only in disjointed fragments. But when, in conse- 
quence of our increased knowledge, it takes its own form 
—that of a well-compacted system—it obtains a firm hold 
of the mind, and so fills it as to prevent the entrance into 
it of principles which have a tendency to expel it, or at any 
rate to neutralize its influence. ; 
He, then, who would hold fast the gospel, must make the 
Scriptures, and especially the New Testament, the subject 
of his frequent, habitual, serious study. .By this devout 
study of the inspired writings, in which the gospel with its 
evidence is presented to the mind, we come more clearly to 
understand its import, and perceive its varied excellence 
and usefulness. Superficial, limited views of the gospel 
are naturally connected with a low estimate of its im- 
portance and value; and the best way of correcting these 
is to ponder the statements of that book, where it is re- 
presented as the disclosure of “a mystery,’ which during 
“many ages and generations was “hid in God,”* the partial 
unveiling of which makes the highest order of unfallen 
created intelligences but the more devoutly desirous to con- 
template all its wonders. “Into those things” to which 
the gospel relates, “the angels desire to look.”” There is. 
no danger of their not retaining what of the gospel they 
have received; and the more we approximate to them in 
the clearness and distinctness of our apprehensions of the 
gospel, the more are we likely to resemble them in our 
1 Eph. iii. 9. 21 Pet. i. 12, 
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placing it in our very heart of hearts as the most‘valuable 


of our treasures—a treasure more precious to us than it 
ever can be to them. For this purpose let us “search the 
Scriptures.” We are to expect no other revelation. In 
truth, we need no other; we are far from having mastered 
this. Oh, how far are we from knowing the height and 
depth, the length and breadth, of that revealed mystery, in 


which is “made known the manifold wisdom of God,” “the 


exceeding greatness of his power,” the immaculate purity 
of his holiness, the stern inflexibility of his justice, and 


ee 


— 


the unsearchable riches of his mercy! ‘“ Let, then, the — 


word of Christ dwell in us richly.” * Let us frequently, 


habitually, perseveringly study the gospel as unfolded there, 
that we may stand in it and hold it fast. 
I remark, in the second place, that, to retain the gospel, 


we must habitually believe firmly its declarations. We — 


never properly lay hold of the gospel as truth till we believe 
it; and it is only by continuing to believe it that we can 
hold it fast. He who doubts, loosens his hold of it; he 
who disbelieves, lets it go altogether. There are men who 
seem to think that faith, of which they have very indistinct 
ideas, is something which requires to be done once for all, 
or at any rate but occasionally and at distant intervals. 
They have a notion that aman must believe when he is 


converted, and also that, on remarkable occasions, such as — 


taking the sacrament, as they phrase it, there should be 
an acting of faith. But they do not understand even in 
theory, far less experimentally, what the apostle says, and 
what is true of every genuine Christian as well as of him: 
“The life which I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me, and gave himself for me.”” 

It is truth present to the mind as truth—that is, it is the 

1 Col, iii, 16. 2 Gal. ii. 20, 
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gospel believed—which alone can be the source either of 
peace or of holiness. Present faith is the means of present 
sanctification and present comfort. He holds fast the gos- 
pel, who—in opposition to the influences of the present evil 
world, which so powerfully tend towards the subjection of 
the mind to things seen and temporal, to the arguments 
and sneers and example of unbelieving men, and to the 
“movements of the evil heart, that most crafty of all infidel 
sophisters—habitually thinks, feels, and acts as seeing the 
world that is unseen, and the God who is invisible; who 
has habitually a deep sense of the reality of the great facts 
which the gospel announces; who knows, and is sure— 
counts it “a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion ””—that the incarnate Only-begotten of God did so 
die the just one in the room of the unjust, that his blood 
cleanséth from all sin, and now lives for ever by the power 
of God, so as to be able to save to the uttermost all that 
come to God by him. These truths are often, very often, 
before his mind, not as imaginations, but as realities—the 
-very truth most sure; and even when they are not sensibly 
there, they are exercising an influence over his mind, some- 
what similar to that which the belief of certain ultimate 
facts exercises over the great body of mankind. When 
anything occurs which calls for their sensible influence 
being exerted, they are found to be in the mind, and found 
to be living things there. 

The grand instrumental means which we ought to em- 
ploy to secure our thus holding fast the gospel, is that 
serious study of the gospel and its evidence which was the 
subject of our last particular. We need not expect to keep 
the gospel in our minds as the object of faith, if we do not 
keep it there as the object of intellectual apprehension and 
contemplation ; but we are never to forget that the same 
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divine influence which first in our minds transformed what 

were only abstractions or imaginations into realities, is 
still requisite to make our habitual contemplation of the 
gospel the efficient minister of habitual faith; and while 
we use all the means which, according to the rational con- 
stitution of our nature, are fitted to produce belief, and 
without the use of which it were madness to expect it, let 
us never forget the necessity of a supernatural influence, 
which necessity has grown out of the depravity of our 
nature, and let our reflections on truth and its evidence be 
sanctified by the frequent and fervent presentation of the 
petition, “Lord, increase my faith.” Thus, thus only, 
shall we be enabled to hold fast the gospel by a firm belief. 
of its statements. 

I go on to observe, in the third place, that, to retain the 
gospel, we must habitually yield to its influence, realizing 
the holy satisfactions and joys which, when believed, it is 
fitted and intended to produce. The gospel, when received, 
by being understood and believed, as I showed in the last 
section, gives peace to the conscience and holy joy to the 
heart. It does so just in the degree in which it is present 
to the mind. This effect is not peculiar to the entrance of 
the gospel into the heart; though, from a contrast with the 
state of anxiety and fear which generally precedes the first 
faith of the gospel, the feeling is then, for the most part, 
more distinctly recognised by the mind. That which gives 
the mind peace on entering it, by being retained in it, 
keeps it, in the measure in which it prevails, in a state of 
holy peace. The man whose whole religious experience is 
nothing but an alternation of habitual spiritual apathy and 
occasional alarm (and of the religious experience of how 


many is this the true history!), has reason to fear that he has — 


never received the gospel; and the reason why he who has 
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received the gospel has so much agitation, and so little 
peace—so much anxiety, and so little hope—so much 
suffering, and so little enjoyment—is just that he does 
not hold fast the gospel, by believing its statements. 
“The assurance of hope”? is dependent on “the assur- 
ance of faith;”” and the comforts of the gospel cannot be 
held fast, if the statements of the gospel be held loosely. 
But he who holds fast the one, will also hold fast the 
other. He that has the faith that justifies the person, 
has the peace which pacifies the conscience, and the joy 


which gladdens the heart. Happy is the man who thus 


holds fast the gospel. He “joys in God, through Jesus 


Christ, by whom he has received the reconciliation.” He 


_ “joys even in tribulation ;” for, believing the gospel, he 


knows and is sure that to him “tribulation worketh patience, 
and patience experience, and experience hope—the hope 
that maketh not ashamed.”*® Holding fast “ the beginning 
of his confidence,” he holds fast “ the rejoicing of his hope.” * 
Holding fast the truth as to the perfection of the Saviour’s 


_work, and the fulness and freeness of his salvation, even 


under a sense of his own ill desert and depravity, he can 
say, believing that in himn—Jehovah—is his righteousness 
and strength: “TI will greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul 
shall be joyful in my God; for he hath clothed me with 
the garments of salvation, he hath covered me with the 
robe of righteousness, as a bridegroom decketh himself with 
ornaments, and as a bride adorneth herself with jewels.”? 
It is the duty of those who have received the gospel in its 
conscience-tranquillizing, heart-gladdening power, to hold 


it fast. There are but, two things of a moral® nature that 


1 Heb. vi. 11. 2 Heb. x. 22. 3 Rom. v. 3, 4, 11. 

4 Heb. iii. 6, 14. OMisne ixals LO; 

6 I say of a moral nature, for there are physical causes which dissever, 
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can deprive them of it: indulged sin and unbelief. The 
joys of the gospel, like the mystery of faith, can be held only 
in a pure conscience; and in the degree in which the gospel 
is discredited, must the individual cease to possess the joy 
and peace there is in believing—only in believing. The 


indulgence of a state of habitual despondency on the part ~ 


of those who profess to believe the gospel, is discrediting to 
it and to its Author. The command is, “ Hold fast,” not 
only “the confidence,” but “the rejoicing of your hope.” * 
“ Rejoice in the Lord always; and again I say, Rejoice.” * 
But there is no joy which is dutiful, and safe, and lasting, 
but the joy of faith, which is a holy joy. 

I have only further to remark here, that to complete the 
idea of retaining the gospel, we must habitually submit prac- 
tically to it, cultivating the dispositions and following the 
practices to which the knowledge and faith and enjoyment 
of the gospel are intended to lead. The only permanently 
satisfactory evidence that we understand and believe the 
gospel, that we keep an understood, believed gospel habi- 
tually before our minds, and that the peace and joy we 


experience in thus habitually contemplating the gospel are 


not mere movements of the affections under the influence 
of the imagination, is to be found in a habitual submission 
of the heart and life to the sanctifying influence of the 
truth as it is in Jesus. He only holds fast the gospel, who, 
under the influence of the views it gives of the character of 
God,—as glorious in holiness and rich in mercy,—habi- 
tually “sanctifies the Lord God in his heart,” and is “in 


during their operation, the faith of the gospel and the comforts of the 
gospel, and produce, as Mr Douglas says, a strange ‘‘mixture of clear 
views and cloudy impressions.” Cowper is far from being a solitary 
exemplification of this remark. 

1 Heb. iii, 6. 2 Phil, iv. 4 
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the fear of the Lord all the day long,” “loves him with 
all his heart, and soul, and strength, and mind,” “ trusts in 
him at all times,” and makes him his refuge; who, under 
the influence of the views it gives us of Jesus Christ, habi- 
tually relies on his atonement for pardon, and on his Spirit 
for spiritual strength and consolation; who, under the in- 
fluence of the views it gives us of this world, habitually 


_ ceases to expect happiness from it, and, in the expressive 


language of the apostle, is “crucified to the world,” and 
has “the world crucified to him,” through the cross of 
Christ ; who, under the influence of the views it gives us 
of the other world, habitually “ sets his affections on things 
above,” and seeks the things which are there, “ where Christ 
sits on God’s right hand.”* That man, and that man only, 
holds fast the gospel, who is transformed by it in the spirit 
of his mind; who, taught by it as a revelation of “the 
grace of God,” habitually “ denies ungodliness and worldly 


-- lusts, and lives soberly, righteously, and godly in this world ;” 


who, having believed the gospel, “adds to his faith virtue,” 
9 g gospel, ’ 


i.e. fortitude, “and to fortitude knowledge, and to know- 


ledge temperance”—moderation in reference to earthl 
5 1 : : A 
enjoyments, “and to moderation patience” under earth’s 


, afflictions, “and to patience brotherly kindness, and to 


brotherly kindness charity” to all mankind; who habitually 
thinks on, so as to cherish and exemplify, the things that are 
“true, and honest, and just, and pure, and lovely, and of 
good report, and virtuous, and praiseworthy ;” who, in one 
word, “by a constant continuance in well-doing, seeks for 
glory, honour, and immortality.” ? 

Every unholy disposition indicates that the mind has in 


1] Pet. iii, 15; Prov. xxiii. 17; Matt. xxii. 37; Ps. lxii. 8; Gal. vi. 14; 


Col, iii. 1, 2. 


. Tit, ii, 12; 2 Pet. i. 5-7; Phil. iv. 8. 
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some measure lost hold of “the truth which is according to 
godliness.” Every sinful action is an act of practical apos- 


tasy. The gospel is in no proper sense retained by us if it — 


is not retained in its true character—as the transformer of 
the heart and the guide of the conduct. Whatever know- 


ledge a man may have of the gospel, whatever profession of 


regard for it he may have made, or may still make, if he 
habitually cherishes unholy affections, and indulges in known 
sin, he with whom we have to do regards him as having 
fallen away; and if not renewed again to repentance, the 
consequence of ‘his connection with the gospel, whatever it 
may have been, will uot be salvation, but a double perdition. 

Such, then, is an attempt to exhibit the true nature and 
extent of the second department of duty in reference to 
the gospel required of those to whom it is preached: to 
retain it, by habitually making it the subject of serious 
study, and the object of firm faith; by cherishing the holy 
satisfactions which, when understood, it is fitted to minister 
to the mind; and by cultivating the holy dispositions. and 
exemplifying the holy habits which it is intended and cal- 
culated to form. 

Let us recollect that to ws, to every one of us, this gospel 
has been preached, often preached, and that the great body 
of us profess to have received it. Let us see that there be 
real as well as professed reception of the gospel; let us 
remember equally that there is no retaining what we have 
not received, and that the only certain, abiding proof that 
we have received the gospel, is our retaining it in all the 
extent of meaning which we have shown belongs to the 
word. Let us see that we begin at the beginning; for if 
we do not, we can never make right progress, we can never 
finish well, ‘Let us see that we really have received the 
gospel, and Christ the Lord in the gospel; and then let us 
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stand in it and hold it fast, or, as the apostle has it, let us 
“walk in him, rooted and built up in him, and stablished 
in the faith, as we have been taught.” Let us beware of 
letting slip the gospel; let us beware of renouncing either 


_ explicitly or implicitly the gospel, or any part of it. Let 


| 


us take care that the wicked one do not take away the word 
sown in our hearts. Let us see that the cares of the world, 
and the deceitfulness of riches, do not choke it so that it 
becomes unfruitful. Let us be cheered by the promises to 
those who persevere in holding fast the gospel. Let us be 
awed by the denunciations against those who apostatize from 
the faith of Christ. 

How animating are these promises to perseverance! “ He 
that endureth to the end shall be saved.” “ He’shall never 
fall, but an entrance shall be ministered to him abundantly 
into the everlasting. kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Hold fast that which thou hast received; let 


no man take thy crown. To him that overcometh will I 


give to sit with me on my throne, even as I have overcome, 
and have sat down with my Father on his throne.” “ Let 
us hold fast, then, the profession of our faith,” «ae. the 
gospel, “ without wavering; for he is faithful who hath thus 
promised.” ” 

How alarming are these denunciations against apostasy ! 
“Jf any man draw back, my soul shall have no pleasure 
in him.” He that turns back, turns back to perdition. 
“Tt is impossible for those who were once enlightened, 
and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made par- 
takers of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word 
of God, and the powers of the world to come, if they shall 
fall away, to renew them again unto repentance, seeing 
they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put 

1 Col. ii. 6, 7. 2 Rev. iii. 11, 21; Heb. x. 23. 
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him to an open shame. For the earth which drinketh in 
the rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs 
meet for them by whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing 
from God: but that which beareth thorns and briars is 
rejected, and is nigh unto cursing; whose end is to be 
burned.” “If we sin wilfully after that we have received 
the knowledge of the truth” —that is, if we let go, renounce 
the gospel— there remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, 
but a certain fearful looking-for of judgment and fiery | 
indignation, which shall devour the adversaries. He that. 

despised Moses’ law died without mercy, under two or three 
witnesses: of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, 


shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the _ 


Son of God, and hath counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith he was sanctified, an unholy thing, and hath 
done despite unto the Spirit of grace? For we know him 
that hath said, Vengeance belongeth unto me, I will re-- 
compense, saith the Lord.” “Tt is a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of the living God.” “If after men have 
escaped the pollutions of the world, through the knowledge 
of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again 
entangled therein, and overcome, the latter end is worse 
with them than the beginning. For it had been better for 
them not to have known the way of righteousness, than, 
after they have known it, to turn from the holy command- 
ment delivered unto them. But it is happened unto them 
according to the true proverb, The dog is turned to his own 
vomit again; and the sow that was washed to her wallow- 
ing in the mire.” “ Beloved, beware lest ye also, being led 
away with the errors of the wicked, fall from your own 
stedfastness.” Surely “we ought to give the more earnest 
heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any time 
we should let them slip. or if the word spoken by angels 
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was stedfast, and every transgression and disobedience re- 
ceived a just. recompense of reward; how shall we escape, 
if we neglect so great salvation; which at the first began 


‘to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by 


them that heard him; God also bearing them witness, both 
with signs and wonders, and with divers miracles, and gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will?” * 
Animated by these promises, and awed by these warn- 
ings, let us, then, standing on the gospel, build ourselves 
up on our most holy faith; and may the only wise God 
our Saviour, He who alone can keep us from falling, 
enable us so to stand and build as that at last we may 
be presented by him faultless before the presence of his 
glory with exceeding joy. “To him be glory and majesty, 
dominion and power, both now and for ever. Amen.”” 


§ 4. The result of the performance of this duty of receiving 
and retaining the gospel. 


Salvation is represented by the apostle as the certain 


‘result of receiving and retaining the gospel, salvation 


through that gospel received and retained. ‘Ye shall be 
saved,”® says he, “by that gospel which I have preached 
to you,* which ye have received, and wherein ye stand, if 


1 Heb. vi. 4-7, x. 26-31; 2 Pet. ii. 20-22 ; Heb. ii. 1-4. 

2 Jude 24, 25. 

3 «* 342ee8s, literally, you are in the way of salvation.” —CONYBEARE. 

4 Tin rAbyw sinyysricduny ouiv. We think it on the whole better, with 
our translators, to connect these words with « xarivers,—finding, with 
De Wette, a reason for the transposition in the greater emphasis, —than 


_ with Billroth and Heydenreich, and others, to consider the clause as 


hanging on yvwpifw, in the first verse. It is a singularly complicated 
expression for a very simple thought: ‘I declare to you in what manner 
TI have preached unto you the gospel, which I have preached unto you, 
and you have received.’ The phrase +. A. & ¥ & % is equivalent to, 
‘If ye hold fast the doctrine as I have announced, it to you.’ Grotius 
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ye keep it in memory,” or rather, “ if ye hold it fast. mis 


There are two subjects to which our attention must be 
turned, in order to our perceiving distinctly the meaning 
and evidence of the apostle’s statement: first, the salvation 
enjoyed by those who receive and retain re gospel; and 
secondly, the influence of the gospel on their obtaining 
this salvation. They are — and they are saved by the 


gospel. 
(1.) Salvation. 


- Let us first, then, endeavour to form a correct notion of — 
that salvation which the apostle represents as sure to all | 


who receive and retain the gospel. 
Salvation is deliverance. None need to be delivereil 
who are not in a state of misery or of danger; and to 


understand what is deliverance in any particular instance, ~ 


it is necessary to understand what are the miseries or the 
dangers of those who need to be saved, and what is requi- 
site to free them from these miseries and dangers. When 
we say a man is saved, to complete the sense, we must 
know from what, and how. Tosave a man under disease, 
is to cure him; to save a man from drowning, is to rescue 
him from the waves. When we think, then, of men as 
saved, we are naturally led to think of them as previously 
involved in misery and danger; and just views of the 
nature, origin, and extent of this misery and danger are 


requisite to distinct apprehension of the salvation obtained 


by them. Further, when, as is the case with mankind, the 
state of misery and danger is not the original state of the 


remarks well: ‘‘Hst et hic trajectio et 2» positum est pro modo,” 
“Tin Adyw, quomodo.”—Hm, SA. 

1“ Karévew is not to be understood only of preserving in the sme 
but holding fast in a living faith.” —OLSHAUSEN. 
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_ being standing in need of deliverance, but a superinduced 


one, correct conceptions concerning the primal state of 
happiness and security, and respecting what made that 
state happy and secure, and respecting, too, the nature and 


_ causes of the unhappy change which converted happiness 


into misery, and security into danger, must be of high 
importance, if not of absolute necessity, to just views, both 


of the state to be delivered from, and the state to be 


raised to. 
‘Though, in the present condition of human nature, all 


- men are, from the first moment of their conscious being, in 


a state of spiritual destitution, and danger, and misery, this 
was not the original condition of the race. The original 


state of man was one of happiness and of safety. Created 


in the image of God,—capable of knowledge, will, action, 
and enjoyment—and exercising all these faculties in an 
entire conformity to the will of God—thinking and willing, 
acting and enjoying, in accordance with God,—man was 


the object of the benignant regard, the moral approbation, 


the complacential delight, of Him who is infinite in power, 
and wisdom, and righteousness, and benignity; and know- 
ing this, he could not but be happy, up to the measure of 


his capacity of happiness. And continuing to occupy this 


i 


place in the divine regard, and to know that he occupied it, 
as he must have done, had he persevered in his integrity, 
nothing, it would seem, could be before him in time or in 
eternity, but a constant, endless increase of capacity of 
enjoyment in God; and, as the source of enjoyment was 
infinite, and therefore inexhaustible, an endlessly increasing 
happiness to fill this endlessly increasing capacity of en- 
joying it. In this case there would have been no need of 
salvation or deliverance. The word would have had no 
meaning in reference to man. The very idea would have 
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been unknown; for the only lost beings in the universe 
then—the fallen angels—are lost beyond recovery: they 
are not to be saved. There would, there could, have 
been no painful sense of want, though a constant feeling 
of entire dependence; no restraint, though the most com- 


plete subjection to the divine authority; no suffering, no 


sense of insecurity, no fear of evil. God could not, would 


not, hurt them; and while they continued true to him, he. 
would allow none else to hurt them: so that all within 


must have been perfect peace—all without, absolute safety. 
What a delightful vision, which, had man held fast his 
integrity, would have been a’ still more delightful reality ! 

But man became a sinner. Voluntarily yielding to the 
suggestions of the wicked one, he admitted into his mind 
false views of the Divine Being, became a backslider in 
heart from God, doubted his faithfulness and his benignity; 
and, under the influence of these principles, violated the 
holy, just, and good law under which he had been placed, 
and madly, wickedly, seeking happiness away from God, 
necessarily lost the happiness he had in God; and having 
known by experience that it was good for man to be near 
God, was now to know, by experience too, that they who 
are far from God are lost, and must perish if they are not 
saved. 

Man the sinner could not be the object of the moral 
approbation and complacent regard of the just and holy 
unchanging One, which man the innocent’ and obedient 
was. He might be, he was, regarded with a generous pity ; 
but as guilty, he could not but be the object of the divine 
judicial disapprobation ; as depraved, he could not but be 
the object of the divine moral loathing. Man’s relations 
to God and his government were thus revolutionized. The 
happiness of man was rendered incompatible with the glory 
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of God. Human nature was placed in antagonism to divine. 
The very perfection of God’s nature made it impossible that 
He should continue to treat man as He had done in his state 
of primitive integrity. That had been to do what even 
-Omnipotence cannot do; that had been for God to deny 
himself. The sources of holy happiness to man were thus 
_ shut up; and even had it been otherwise, man had rendered 
- himself incapable of the happiness which flowed from these 
sources. 

It was right, becoming, morally necessary, that He, “of 
whom are all things, and to whom are all things,” should 
uphold the two pillars of his moral government, which man 
had madly, impiously attempted to shake, and should thus 
show that no created being can overthrow the two principles 
on the maintenance of which all order and happiness de- 
pend: ‘God’s will is, and ought to be, the law of the 
universe; God’s glory is, and ought to be, the end of the 
‘universe. This was what became God, what was meet, 
what all holy intelligent beings must have expected of him. 
Accordingly, in the way which seemed best to his infinite 
~ wisdom, He “ revealed his wrath from heaven against man’s 
unrighteousness” * in the infliction of penal evils; making 
“his own wickedness to correct him, and his backslidings 
to reprove him ;” ? leaving him to the guidance of his own 
blinded and excessive self-love, and of the crafty and malig- 
nant spiritual agents to whose suggestions he had given so 
easy admission and so ready compliance. 

Man the sinner, by actually sinning, had made it evident 
that he had already fearfully misapprehended the divine 
character; and the natural consequence of this actual sin 
was still deeper delusion respecting God, leading to a con- 
stantly increasing estrangement of heart from him. These, 
1 Rom. i. 18. 2 Jer. ii. 19. 
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displaying themselves in a still wider deviation from truth — 
and purity and righteousness, at once indicated and strength- 
ened a growing indisposition to holy duties—an increasing 
incapacity for holy enjoyments; and these, again, drew 
down further manifestations of the divine displeasure in 
evils of various kinds, which, instead of exciting penitence - 
in depraved man, must have but exasperated enmity. And 
thus there seemed no possibility of setting bounds either 
to man’s guilt and depravity, or to God’s manifestations 
of displeasure on account of them. This, but for the in- 
troduction of the economy of mercy, would have been, 
must have been, the history of the first human sinner, as it 
has been of “the angels who kept not their first estate ;” 
and all his descendants, heirs of the sad inheritance of his 
guilt and depravity, and imitators of his crimes, would 
have become increasingly depraved and miserable, till, in 
no very long course of time, it would appear as if—through 
the natural consequences of the freely developed principles 
of human depravity—the earth, after having witnessed 
scenes of pollution, and crime, and wretchedness, sur- 
passing the wildest dreams of imagination, must have 
become, so far as man is concerned, an uninhabited wil- 
derness; while its successive rational tenants would have 
been consigned to those illimitable unseen regions, in which 
there is room enough for the principles both of good and 
evil fully to unfold their tendencies,—the regions, to the 
sinner, of unmixed and unending—probably, too, of ever- 
increasing—amisery. 

Such is the origin, nature, and tendency of that state 
from which man needs salvation; and such, but for the 
sovereign mercy of God, must have been its result to every 
human being. Even as it is, modified as the state of man- 
kind has been, by the introduction and progressive opera- 
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_ tion of the restorative economy, we find every human being, 
who is not personally interested in the salvation by Christ, 
in a state of condemnation, depravity, and misery. All 
have sinned, and forfeited the approbation of God. All 
have violated the law, and are under its righteous curse. 
They are all condemned already, and the wrath of God 
abideth on them. All are dead in trespasses and in sins. 
In them—that is, in their flesh, and there is no spirit in 
them—dwells no good thing. They are all the slaves of the 
wicked one; entangled in his snares; led captive of him at 
his will. They are all “alienated from the life of God, 
through the ignorance that isin them.” They are all the 
- dupes of error and delusion, in endlessly diversified forms. 
They all serve divers foolish and deceitful lusts, and are 
under the influence of principles which tend to make them- 
selves and all around them miserable. Suffering, from 
external or internal causes, in some form or other, falls to 
the lot of them all. They are all mortal: death, as “the 
wages of sin,” awaits them all. Their bodies must see 
corruption, and return to dust. In the separate state, their 
disembodied spirits must herd with the fallen angels, re- 
served under chains of darkness to the judgment of the 
great day. Their resurrection will be a resurrection to 
~ damnation ; their sentence, on the great judgment-day, a 
sentence to hopeless perdition. Their final state—but 
language sinks under the attempt to express its horrors. 
From these awful figurative expressions, “the undying 
worm,” “the unquenchable fire,” “the bottomless pit,” 
_ “blackness of darkness for ever,” we obtain some faint 
ideas of the intensity and duration of its miseries ; and the 
"less poetical descriptions of “indignation and wrath, tribula- 
tion and anguish,” “everlasting destruction,” increase rather 
than diminish the impression, and confirm the conviction, 
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that neither man nor angel can know the power of the 
anger of that living God who is a consuming fire—that 
indignation which will destroy unpardoned, unsanctified 
sinners as his adversaries; and that the most dreadful 
picture fancy can sketch, comes far short of the still more 
tremendous reality. 

If these statements have been understood and believed, 
we are now in circumstances to form a just though neces- 
sarily an inadequate judgment of what, in the case of fallen 
man, is salvation. It is deliverance, complete and eternal, 
from all these evils, and the possession, in the highest de- 
gree of which human nature is capable, of the corresponding 
benefits. It is change, favourable change, in man’s rela- 
tions, character, and circumstances. Let us shortly attend 
to these three great aspects of the Christian salvation. 


\ 


1. A favourable change of state. 


In the first place, salvation is a favourable change of 
state. In this view, it is deliverance from guilt,—exposure, 
in consequence of a sentence of divine condemnation, to 
punishment for sin.» It is the forgiveness of sin. This 
produces an important and most favourable relative change. 
It reverses the man’s position in reference to the sanctions 
of the divine law. This is the fundamental blessing of the 
Christian salvation, without which none of the rest could 
be enjoyed, and with which the possession of all the rest is 
secure. Man’s subjection to the divine judicial displeasure 
is, as we have seen, the source of all his ‘miseries and 
dangers as a fallen being. The removal of this is the 
source of his deliverance from all these miseries and 
dangers. The forgiveness of sin, which is the parent bless- 
ing of the Christian salvation, is a free, full, irreversible 
remission of the penalty due to transgression—a removal of 
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_ the sentence of condemnation—a, bringing the person into 
such a state, as that there is not, there shall not be, there 
cannot be, any more condemnation for him. The saved 
person is treated as if he had not sinned—nay, as if he had 
fully answered all the demands of the law upon him. He 
is “made the righteousness of God,” justified in the sight 
.of God; all his trespasses are forgiven. His sins are not 
imputed to him, but are “cast into the depths of the sea.” 
Every obstacle in the way of God’s manifesting his favour 
to the individual is removed; nay, absolute security is given, 
_ that in every way necessary to his final and complete salva- 
tion, that favour shall be manifested. 

There is something very grand and godlike about this 
foundation-benefit of the Christian salvation. To use the 
_ powerful words of that great saint as well as able theo- 

logian, Dr Owen: “ This forgiveness is such as is suitable 

to the greatness, goodness, and all the other excellences of 

Him who confers it. It is such as, in dispensing it, he will 

be known to be God. What he says of some works of his 

providence, may in a much higher degree be said of this 
great effect of his grace: ‘Be still, and know that I am 

God, It is not like that narrow, difficult, manacled for- 
_ giveness that is found among men, if any such thing is to 
~ be found among them. It is full, free, boundless, bottom- 

less, absolute, as becomes God’s nature and excellency. 
When He pardons, he abundantly pardons. Go with your 

conditional pardons, your reserves and limitations, to the 
sons of men. It may be they may become them, for they 
are like themselves. That of God is absolute and perfect, 
before which our sins evanish as a cloud before the east 
- wind and ‘the rising sun.”? 
| 1 Heposition of Psalm cxxx. 
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2. A favourable change of character. 


In the second place, this change of state is necessarily _ 
accompanied by a change of character. Salvation from 
guilt necessarily infers salvation from depravity. The 


peculiar love of God to a being like man cannot be mani- 


fested without the communication of sanctifying influence. 
Do you think God could complacentially love a man with- 
out making him holy? If you do, you neither know what 
God is, nor what man is. The favour and the image of God 
are conjoined. The new man is “created in knowledge, 
righteousness, and holiness.” The truth, by the faith of 
which men’s state is changed, 7.e. by which they are justi- 
fied, is the very same by which the Holy Spirit changes 
their character, i.e. sanctifies them. Ultimate, complete, 
perfect holiness is secured by this forgiveness of sins. Im- 
mediately on his forgiving men their iniquity, or rather 
in forgiving their ‘iniquity, “ God puts his law in their 
inward parts, and writes it on their heart,”* and makes them 
“walk in his statutes, and keep his ordinances, and do 
them.”* He gives them “a clean heart,” “a right spirit,”* 


a mind to know him, a heart to love and enjoy him. From ~ 


being darkness, they become “light in the Lord.”* Sin 
henceforth has no more dominion over them; and though 
there is 4 struggle, while here below, between the flesh and 
the spirit, final complete victory is absolutely certain. The 
body of sin shall be destroyed; the connection between 
human nature, and “sin dwelling in it,” shall be entirely 
and finally dissolved at death; the spirit of the just man 


shall be made perfect; and throughout the ages of eternity, 


in a glorious body like unto Christ’s glorious body—fit 


1 Eph. iv. 24, 2 Jer. xxxi. 33. 3 Hzek. xi. 20. 
cbs, 10) 5 Eph, v. 8. 
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mansion of such a spirit—he shall be like God, seeing 
“Him as He is”—holy as He is holy—saved, completely 
saved, from the influence of depravity. 


3. A favourable change of condition. 


In the third place, these saving changes of state and 
character, as they are intimately connected with each other, 
are alike closely connected with a saving change of con- 
dition. As misery was the concomitant and consequence 
of guilt and depravity, so salvation from misery—happiness 
—is the concomitant and consequence of salvation from 
guilt and depravity, that is, of forgiveness and sanctifica- 
tion. He who issaved, in the sense of being forgiven, in 
the degree in which he realizes his true situation in his own 
consciousness, is saved, too, in the sense of being made 
happy, inasmuch as he is delivered from the painful sense 
of the divine displeasure, and the spirit-embondaging fear of 
its dreadful consequences in a future world; and not only 
so, but he joys in God, having received the reconciliation ; 
and rejoices in the hope of His glory—His complete appro- 
bation. He who is saved, in the sense of being sanctified, 
is in the degree of his sanctification saved in the sense of 
being made happy, inasmuch as he is freed from the pangs 
of self-condemnation, and enjoys the satisfactions of “a 
conscience void of offence towards God and men.” The 
tyranny of the powers of evil is broken. Satan no longer 


- earries him “captive at his will.” The prey is taken from the 


mighty; and though for a season, for wise and holy reasons, 

the saved are exposed to the assaults of their enemy the devil, 

it is secured that ere long he shall be completely bruised 

under their feet. From the experience of the afflictions of 

life, the consequences of sin, the saved are not in the pre- 

sent state delivered; but the nature of these afflictions is 
G 
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changed to them. From penal inflictions they become 
paternal chastisements, and, in the hand of the good Spirit, 
most powerful means for mortifying sin and perfecting 
holiness; and when they have served their purpose, they 
shall cease to exist. In the state in which salvation is fully 
to unfold itself, the saved “shall hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more :”! there shall be no more disease, or pain, or 
disappointment, or sorrow. All tears shall be wiped from 
their eyes for ever. To death, too, the saved must also 


submit ; but to them death is unstinged. It is but the ap- ; 


pointed way of introducing the spiritual part of their nature 
into a state of complete salvation from sin and all positive 
suffering, and of consigning the material part to a series of 
changes, which, however revolting to our natural feelings, 
is to end in its complete salvation—“ the adoption, the re- 
demption of the body.”” 

The full development of salvation takes place in the celes- 
tial state. There “the people saved of the Lord” shall be 
delivered both from moral and from physical evil, in all 
their forms and degrees ; and the ever-expanding capacities 
of their glorified natures for sensuous, intellectual, emo- 
tional, moral, spiritual, religious, social improvement and 
enjoyment, shall be filled to an overflow for ever. The 
curse and its consequences shall be as if they had never 
been; or rather, through the devices of the “manifold wis- 
dom” and the working of the all-subduing power of God, 
under the influence of the great love wherewith he has 
loved his chosen ones, they shall be raised to a state of holi- 
ness and happiness, bearing, in its superiority to that which 
might have been enjoyed in Eden, some proportion to the 
immeasurable difference there is between him who lost 
paradise and Him who won heaven—between the first man, 


1 Rey, vii. 16. 2 Rom, vill, 23. 
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who was of the earth, earthy, and the second man—the 
Lord, who is from heaven.! 

This is salvation. Even in this world this salvation is 
enjoyed. “Ye are saved,” says the apostle to the believing 
Corinthians. Not only ye shall be saved, or ye are as sure 
of salvation as if you had it; but, you have it in its essen- 


_ tial elements. What he says of them, is equally true of all 


believers in all ages. They have the fundamental blessing 
of the forgiveness of sin in absolute completeness already. 
Their sins are as fully, as irreversibly forgiven as they 
ever can be. Lverything future in reference to this is 
but the fuller manifestation of what already is. Of the 
blessings of salvation as to character and condition, they 
are already put into partial possession; they are every day 
enjoying more of them ; and the period is fast approaching 
when, in reference.to them, that which is “ perfect ” shall 
come, and “ that which is in part shall be done away.” 
“Yet a little while,” in the reckoning of eternity, accord- 
ing to the estimate of him with whom a thousand years 
are as one day, though ages on ages, as we on earth count 
duration, may have to elapse ere the blessed consumma- 
tion arrive, there shall be seen with the Lamb once slain, 
on the heavenly Mount Zion, more than a hundred forty 
and four thousand, even the whole collected family of the 
redeemed from all the families of the earth, every kindred, 
people, tongue, and nation, “a multitude that no man can 
number, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands,” 
and singing the ever-new song, “Salvation to our God and 
the Lamb for ever and ever.” They have “fulness of joy ;” 
and from the river of pleasure in God’s presence “ they 
drink their fill of pure immortal streams.” Among these 
nations of the saved, peopling a region to which our world, 
11 Cor. xv. 47. 
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with its numerous islands and spacious continents, is but a 
little spot, “there shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain ;” for 
“there shall be no more curse,” and that because there shall 


be no more sin. This is to be saved; this is “the salvation - 


that is in Christ, with eternal glory.” 


(2.) The influence of the gospel on the attainment of salvation. 


It now only remains here that we inquire, What is the | 


influence of the gospel on the attainment of this salvation ? 
“Ye shall be saved,” thus saved, “by the gospel which I 
preached to you, which ye have received, and wherein ye 
stand.” It is plain that the gospel and salvation are very 
closely connected. The question is—How? God is the 
first cause of salvation, as he is of all beings and of all 
events. Christ, by his atonement, is the meritorious pro- 


curer of salvation. The Holy Spirit is the effectual com- © 


municator of salvation. The gospel is the external, and 
faith the internal, means of obtaining this salvation. The 
gospel, believed and held fast, is the means by which the 
Holy Spirit puts men in possession of the great salvation 
which originates in the grace of the Divine Father, and has 
been accomplished through the mediation of the Divine 
Son. It may serve to good purpose to show, in a few 
words, that it is by the gospel that we obtain salvation in 
all the various shades of meaning which we have seen be- 
long to that very comprehensive word, and how it is so. 


1. How the gospel saves from guilt. 


In the first place, we remark, it is by the gospel that we are 
saved from guilt. The forgiveness of sin and justification 
are often in the New Testament represented as connected 
with faith, or belief of the gospel, and with repentance, 
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or that change of mind which is produced by the faith of 
the gospel. “We are justified by faith.’ “Whosoever 
believeth, shall be justified from all things.” “ Repent,” 
“that your sins may be blotted out.”! Now, it is not be- 
lieving any thing—it is the faith of the gospel—which is 
connected with the forgiveness of sins and justification. 
And it is not the gospel abstractly considered that is con- 
nected with forgiveness and justification ; it is the gospel 
believed, the gospel received as true, and received as true on 
the ade testimony. And it is not every change of mind 
that is connected with the blotting out of sin; it is the 
change of mind which the faith of the gospel produces, or 
rather implies. Wherever the gospel is thus believed, there 
is salvation—immediate, complete salvation—from guilt 
and condemnation. “He that believeth is not condemned;” 
“Fe that believeth shall never come into condemnation.” ? 
So much for the fact: now for the reason of it. The 
faith of the gospel saves from guilt, not as the ground on 
which the sinner is pardoned and justified,—that is the 
finished work of Jesus Christ, the obedience unto death 
of the “just in the room of the unjust,’—but as the 
divinely appointed means of connecting the sinner with the 
Saviour, and personally interesting him in the consequences 
of his apes sacrifice. While a man continues an un- 
believer, he remains unforgiven, unjustified. On his be- 
lieving, all his sins are forgiven, and he is made “ accepted 
in the Beloved;” and it is so because God has appointed 


and declared it to be so. It is for him, the righteously 


offended judge, to say in what way the condemned sinner is 
to obtain the advantage resulting from the great atonement. 


‘In appointing it to be by the gospel believed, or by the 


faith of the gospel, rather than in any other way, we see a 
1 Rom. v. 1; Acts xiii. 39, iii. 19. 2 John iti, 19, 
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display of the wisdom as well as of the sovereignty of God. 
It was obviously desirable, that whatever connected the 


sinner with the Saviour, so as to secure his being saved 


from guilt and wrath, should be something which in no 
degree interfered with the absolutely gratuitous nature of 
the favours conferred ; and equally so, that it should be 
something which secured that, being delivered from the 
penal effects of sin, the sinner should not continue under 
its depraving power. These two qualities are found in the 
faith of the gospel. No sane man can consider the belief 
of clearly perceived, well-accredited truth as in any degree 
meritorious; and no reflecting man can help seeing that 
the true faith of the true gospel, in the degree in which it 
exists, must produce sanctification. It is thus that the 
gospel saves from guilt. 

Now this forgiveness and justification being the funda- 
mental blessing of the Christian salvation, which is indis- 
solubly connected with all the rest, the gospel believed, 
which introduces the sinner into the possession of this 
blessing, may be considered as interesting him in the 
Christian salvation in all its extent; and hence of every 
believer of the gospel it may be said, He shall never perish, 
he shall have everlasting life; nay, it may be said, “He 
has everlasting life.” 


2. How the gospel saves from depravity. 


Then, in the second place, we remark, that it is by the 
gospel, received and retained, that we are saved from de- 
pravity, we are “transformed by the renewing of the mind,” 
and thus experimentally “ prove,” in our temper and be- 
haviour, “what is the good, and acceptable, and perfect will 
of God.”! We are saved from ignorance and error about 


1 Rom, xii, 2. 
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God by the gospel. It contains the truth about God; and 
we cannot understand and believe it, without, in the degree 
we do so, being delivered from those evils. We are saved 
from alienation from, and dislike of God, by the gospel. 
We cannot really believe it without supremely loving him, 
as supremely amiable and infinitely kind. The gospel is a 
revelation of the mind and will of God; and when believed, 
that mind and will become ours: and as depravity consists 
in thinking and willing in opposition to God, holiness con- 
sists in thinking and willing in conformity to God. It is 
the gospel, understood and believed, that presents the most 
powerful motives to avoid sin and perform duty. The “ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises,” when believed, are 
the effectual means of making men “ partakers of a divine 
nature,” and of enabling them to “escape the corruption that 
is in the world through lust.” It is the revelation of “the 
grace of God bringing salvation to all men”—and what is 
that but the gospel ?—that effectually teaches those who 
believe it “to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present world, looking 
for that blessed hope and the glorious appearance of him who 
is the great God and our Saviour, who gave himself for us, 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto 
himself a peculiar people, zealous of good works.”* Hence 
the apostle represents the truth delivered to us as the mould 
into which, on believing, the man is cast, and thus becomes 
“a new creature.”? There is no being saved from depravity 
but by the gospel. The law, with all its precepts and 
threatenings, cannot effect this ; and the measure of a man’s 
holiness is just, in other words, the measure of influence 
which the gospel, understood and believed, exercises over 
his mind and conduct. 
12 Pet. i. 4; Tit. 1. 11-14. 2 Rom, vi. 17. 
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3. How the gospel saves from misery. 


Still further, I observe, in the third place, that it is by the 
gospel that we are saved from misery. In saving from guilt 
and depravity, the gospel saves from misery. The unfor- 
given, unsanctified man cannot but be miserable. The for- 
given, sanctified man must, just because he is forgiven and 


sanctified, be happy. There is joy and peace in believing.’ 


“ Being justified by faith ”—that is, by believing the gospel 
—“we have peace with God through our Lord Jesus:” 
“‘we have also free access” to God ; “ we rejoice in hope of 
the glory of God; we joy in tribulation; we joy in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.”* Thus does the gospel 
even now save us; and holding it fast, yielding ourselves to 
its influence, we shall ultimately be completely and for ever 
saved from evil in all its forms and degrees. - So well does 
it deserve the appellation ‘ the gospel of our salvation ;’ as it 
reveals the way of salvation, communicates the blessings of 
‘salvation partially in the present state, and conducts us to 
the full and eternal enjoyment of them in a future state. 


The apostle adds a short clause, limiting this declaration, 
.“ye are saved by the gospel:” “unless ye have believed 
in vain;”? with shortly adverting to which, I shall shut up 
my illustrations of this most important passage of Scripture. 
The word “in vain” may signify either ‘ without ground’ 
or ‘to no purpose. It has been asked, Can the gospel be 
believed in vain in either of these senses? If by believing 
the gospel, be meant the counting it true on its appropriate 
evidence—the testimony of God distinctly perceived by an 
1 Rom, vy. 1-11. 


2 “Croire en vain, c’est croire des choses fausses, vers. 14 et 17.”— 
LEnFant er BEAUSOBRE, 
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enlightened mind—we unhesitatingly reply in the negative. 
Wherever the gospel is thus believed, it is believed on the 


best ground ; and it will certainly work effectually in all 


- who thus believe it. But it must be the gospel that is the 


¢ 


object of the mind; and the state of mind must be believing. 
Some have supposed that believe is here used as equivalent 
to ‘make a profession of faith :’ ‘ unless you have professed 
to believe the gospel without sufficient ground. It is quite 
certain that men may profess to believe the gospel—ay, and 
continue in that profession all their lives—and yet not be 
saved by the gospel which they profess to believe. Instead 
of being saved by their profession, that profession, being a 
false one, will be an additional ground of condemnation. 
This, however, is not the natural meaning of the words. I 
apprehend we find the interpretation of this phrase in the 
17th verse of this chapter: “If Christ be not raised, your 


faith is vain.” The term rendered “vain.” there, is not 


indeed the same word as that in the text, but it is one of 


‘similar import. The meaning there is, ‘If Christ be not 


raised, you have believed a lie.” In like manner, when the 
apostle says, “If ye have not believed in vain’—which seems 
just equivalent to, ‘If your faith be not vain’—he pro- 
bably meant to say, ‘It is not everything that men call the 
gospel’—(for he speaks elsewhere of another gospel, which 
is not another gospel)—‘ which, if perseveringly believed, 
will assuredly save.’ It is only the gospel- which he had 
preached to them, the substance of which is, atonement 
made, salvation procured, by the death of Jesus Christ—and 
this glorious truth proved by his resurrection from the dead. 
Believe what men may, if they believe not this, the true gos- 
pel, they shall not be saved—they shall be damned. It must 


be the gospel that you believe, if you would be saved; and 


you must believe this gospel, not merely profess to believe 
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it, if you would be saved by tt. If you do really believe 
the gospel, and hold it fast—and holding it fast is the only 
permanent proof you can have that you really believe it— 
then most assuredly you shall be saved, saved by this gospel. 


I have thus briefly illustrated the gospel as stated by the 
apostle. The right’ way of preaching the gospel, as exem- 
plified by him; the duty of those to whom the gospel is 
preached, as enjoined on and performed by the Corinthian 
believers; and the blessed result of the gospel to individuals ~ 

-where this duty is performed—have in succession come 
before our minds. 

More important topics cannot be conceived—more impor- 
tant in themselves, more closely connected with our highest 
and most enduring interests. In your retirements I counsel 
you to review the subjects which have been considered. 
They require, and they deserve, to be most seriously pon- 
dered; and accompany your reflections with earnest prayer, 


VExrds i wn cing tmiorevours, ’Exrds ci wh 18 a pleonasm, for which see ch. 
xiv. 5.—StTanuEy. ‘‘To believe in vain, according to the use of ancient 
languages, is to believe without just reason or authority, giving credit to 
idle reports as true and authentic. Thus Plutarch, ok of some story 
which passed current, Says, ‘rovro Hyesis elrowey ey rt roy siny TET IO TEV LEVEY,” a 
Sym. i. 6. The Latins used ‘credere frustra’ or ‘temere’ in the same way : 

‘Nunc temere insimulas : credendoque omnia frustra, 

‘Ipsa vetas iram pondus habere tuam.’—Ovip, Amor. ii. 7, 13. 
Therevis another passage of the same poet, where he uses the phrase in a 
manner very similar to the apostle here : 

‘Tlle pio (sinon temere heec creduntur) in arvo | 

“Inter honoratos excipietur avos.’— Ad Liv. Aug. 1.329.” 

—ALEXANDER. 
It is -acutely remarked by Alford, that ‘‘orws taioretoure,” ver. 11 
(plainly referring to what they believed, not how they believed), ‘‘leads to 
the inference that six here relates not to the subjective insufficiency of 
their faith, but to the (hypothetical) objective nullity of that on which | 
their faith was founded.” 
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that, by the good Spirit who brings truth already known to 
remembrance, and who leads into all truth necessary to be 
known in order to salvation, you may be enabled to turn 
what has been said to its proper account. The truth can- 
not be brought before the mind on such a subject without 
producing effects. If it be not a savour of life unto life, it 
must be a savour of death unto death. If it do not secure 
salvation, it will increase damnation. Ohthat it could be said 
with as much truth of all who hear the gospel, “ Ye have 
received the gospel which has been preached to you, and 
ye stand in it,” as it may be said of every one of them, ‘If ye 
have not believed in vain, if ye have believed not some mere 
human system, but the divine gospel, and hold it fast, you 
shall be saved by it!’ Then they who have preached the 
gospel will have good cause to say that they have not run 
in vain, nor laboured in vain; and they who have believed 
the gospel will have cause to say, ‘Our faith is not in vain; 
we are not in our sins; the gospel works effectually in us 
believing it, in saving us, making us holy and happy ; its 
fruit is to holiness, and the end will be everlasting life.’ 
Oh that it may be so, that thus they who sow and they 
who reap may spend a happy eternity together, in the 
enjoyment of that salvation which the gospel reveals and 
offers to all, and actually communicates to all who believe. 


PART Il. THE DENIAL OF. THE RESURRECTION INCON- 
SISTENT WITH THE BELIEF OF THE GOSPEL. 


“Now, if Christ be preached that he rose from the dead, how say some 
among you that there is no resurrection of the dead? But if there be no 
resurrection of the dead, then is Christ not risen: and if Christ be not risen, 
then is our preaching vain, and your faith isalso vain. Yea, and we are found 


_ . false witnesses of God: because we have testified of God that he raised up 


Christ; whom he raised not up, if so be that the dead rise not. For if the dead 
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rise not, then is not Christ raised: and if Christ be not raised, your faith is 
vain; ye are yet in your sins. Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ 
are perished. If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable.”—1 Cor. xy. 12-19. 


The main design of the apostle in this chapter is to confirm 
the faith of the Corinthian believers in the great doctrine 
of “the resurrection of the dead.”' The phrases ‘ resur- 
rection’ and ‘resurrection of the dead’ seem to have had, 
among the Jews, a more extensive meaning than they have 
among us.” We consider them as descriptive only of the 
resuscitation of the body which is to take place at the close 
of the present order of things: they included under them 
not only this, but the conscious state of the soul during the 
period of separate existence, between death and its reunion @ 
with the body, and the state of immortal, renewed embodied - 
existence which is to succeed it. Paul states this doctrine 
of the resurrection when he says, “The body is dead,” 
must die, “because of sin; but the spirit is life—lives— 
because of righteousness;” and “he that raised up Christ 





1 The subject of the resurrection of the body had already, as I have 
remarked, been introduced by the apostle, ch. vi. 13, 14: 72 Bpduare 
TH Koidin, nal h xoirin rois Bpamaciy: 6 dt Ozds xal raveny xa) radre narepy noes : 
70 08 caja od TH wopveig, dAAL TH Kupio, nal 6 Kupwos rH cowacs 6 8 Osde xa) cov 
Kpiov aysipsy, nal nwoas ekeyepsi due vhs dvvdwews wirod. ‘*It is very remark- 
able how these verses contain the germ of three weighty sections of the 
epistle about to follow: (1) the relation between the sexes, ch. vi. 16- 
vii. 40 ; (2) the question of meats offered to idols, ch. viii. 18, x. 832; and 
(3) the resurrection of the body, ch. xv. See Neander, Py. u. Leit. p. 401, 
note 21.”—ALForRD. 

2 “Duce he questiones, quarum altera est de immortalitate animi 
humani, altera de restitutione corporis, Judeis plerisque ita nexze vide- 
bantur et copulate, ut ne cogitatione quidem alteram ab altera secer- 
nerent sed pro una plane et eadem haberent. (Vide Dan. xii. 2; 2 Mace. 
vi. 26, vii. 9-23, 29, 36, xii. 43-45; Targ. Hierosolym. ; Gen. xxxy. 34; 
Dassovii Diss. de sent, Jud. de res. mort.) Unde iisdem nominibus, vel 
Hebraicis MO IpPN, seu ONIN NAN, vel Greecis avécracis seu yspors Tay - 
vexpoy comprehendere hoc utrumque consueverunt.”—Kwnapp. 
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from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by,” or 
because of, “his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” This seems 
the meaning of ‘resurrection,’ when our Lord proves the 
existence of such a state from God saying to Moses at 
the bush, “I am the God of Abraham, and the God of 
Isaac, and the God of Jacob,”’ long after their death: 
thus showing that, though dead, they were not perished ; 
though dead to men, they still “ lived to him.” And in the 
discussion before us, the conclusions, that “ they which are 
fallen asleep in Christ are perished,” and that Christians 
were “of all men most miserable,” on the supposition that 
“the dead rise not,” will not hold, unless we consider the 


¢ resurrection as including the immortal life as well as the 


restoration of the body: for if they who had “ fallen asleep 
in Christ” were enjoying, and were to enjoy for ever, all 


-the happiness a separate human spirit can enjoy, assuredly 


they could not with truth be said to have perished; nor 
could Christians, with such an eternity in reversion, be 
counted of all men most miserable, whatever afflictions they 
might be exposed to here, and though never more, after 
the dissolution of the union between body and soul, to have 
their spirits connected with a material organization. The 
denial of a resurrection with the persons referred to, owing 
to the circumstances just stated, meant much more than it 
does with us. It-was substantially a denial of a future 
life—the holding that death was the end of man.’ This 


1 Rom. viii. 10, 11. In support of this exegesis of the passage, see Ham- 
mond, Doddridge, Amyraut, Thes. Salm., and especially Fritzsche in loc. 

2 Matt. xxii. 32. 

3 The opinion is strikingly expressed by Pliny, when he represents it 
as equally impossible for God to destroy himself, and ‘‘mortales eter- 
nitate donare, et in vitam revocare defunctos.” —Hist. Nat. ii. 7. In 
another passage (vii. 56) he pronounces it “¢dementia” to expect ‘“‘iterari 
vitam morte.” ‘Tertullian says, ‘‘ Ht ut carnis restitutio negetur, de 
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opinion was held by the Sadducees among the Jewish sects, 
and by some among the schools of the Grecian philosophy.’ 
It is probable that persons belonging to the former, it is 
certain that persons belonging to the latter class, were to 
be found at Corinth. 

The object of the apostle is not to argue the matter with 
either of these classes of deniers of a future life. His 
business is with “some” professed believers, who most in- 
congruously had attempted to conjoin the denial of a future 
life with the acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as the Messiah. 
“Some of you,”” says the apostle, “say that there is no 
resurrection of the dead.” 


una omnium philosophorum schola sumitur.”—De prescript. Heret. vii. 
Portzphalus’ assertion is a strong one : iol 3: Dox) undiva dxobuvovra Sivacben 
rive avePieves,— De meredib, Hist. p. 56, Gale. The words of Aschylus 
are in point: 

 Avdpos Y treiday aie avacréon xovis 

“Agak bavovros oltis tor’ avdorucis. 


Humenid. 644, 645. 


How much deeper the philosophy of Butler: ‘‘ Upon the supposition 
that that living agent each man calls himself is a single being, it is as 
easy to conceive that we may hereafter animate these same or new bodies 
variously modified and organized, as to conceive how we can animate such 
bodies as our present.” —Analogy, p. 1, ¢. i. § 2. 

1 Acts xvil. 32, dxotcavres 08 avdoraow vexpar, of uty tvasbaLor, So foreign 
from their habits of thought was dvéerasis in the apostle’s sense, that 
(ver. 18) some of his hearers thought he was Zevdy Iaimovioy xarayyereds. 
‘* Novorum numinum centorem seu nuncium vocabant. Perpefam enim 
verba ejus sacra interpretantes, tam Anastasin quam Jesum, Demonium 
seu numen adorandum, et Deam esse eum indicare voluisse sunt opinati ; 
quod et D, Chrysost. ibi annotat.”—SrtpEn, de Diis Syris, Prol. cap. iii. 
pp. 32, 33. This view is taken also by Hammond, Warburton, Heinrichs, 
Baur, and Baumgarten. ‘‘Dr Bentley thinks otherwise; but which of 
the two doctors” (he or Chrysostom) ‘‘was likely to be best acquainted 
with the genius and state of paganism when St Paul preached at Athens, 
must be left to the judgment of the reader.”—Warsurton, Div, Leg. 
Book ix. chap. 5. 

2 See also ver. 34. 
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Even in dealing with these, it is not so much his object 


to bring forward the whole evidence in support of the 


doctrines of the resurrection and immortality, as to show 
the inconsistency of holding these views along with a pro- 
fessed belief of the gospel, and to expose the futility of the 
objections by which they had allowed their faith to be 
shaken almost to dissolution. 

It is obvious that it is the aspect of the general doctrine 
of the future life, referring to ‘ the resurrection’ in the 
sense in which we employ the term, that all but exclusively 
fixes the apostle’s regard in the sequel; and it also deserves 
to be remarked, that the whole of his statements and 
reasonings refer directly to “ the resurrection of the just,”’ 
—of “those who are Christ’s,’ who stand in a relation to 
Him similar to that in which all men stand to Adam,— 
the family of which Jesus is the elder brother, the first- 
born,—the full harvest, of which he is the first-fruits: not 
that Paul means to deny, what he elsewhere so explicitly 
affirms, that “there shall be a resurrection of the unjust as 


1 «The apostle, as is evident from the whole scope of the chapter, and 
generally allowed by learned men, speaks only of the resurrection of the 
just.” ALEXANDER. ‘‘ ’Avderacis vexpay hic est NN resurrectio beata.” 
—Grorrs. “Mn est éveBiwos, i.e. non resuscitatio simpliciter, sed 
resuscitatio ad vitam eternam, prout morti eterne opponitur. Atque hine 
lux accedit ad illud rorvdpdaanroy Thalmudicorum non esse D'NDN NNN, 
i,e. resurrectionem mortuorum nisi justorum duntaxat,’’ — SIXTINUS 
Amama, ap. Relandi Rabinnica Analecta. It is not in this place only 
that the apostle calls the resurrection of the just by the general name, 
“the resurrection of the dead” (Phil. iii. 11), Our Lord speaks of the 
resurrection of the just in the same general terms, Matt. xxii. 30, Luke 
xx. 35. ‘¢Regurrectio justorum Judeis sepe dvéerao1s simpliciter appel- 
latur.”—Knarp. Indeed, nowhere in the New Testament is 4 avaoracts 


referred to the wicked except John v. 28, 29, and Acts xxiv. 15,  ‘In- 


tegrum hoc caput xv. solummodo de cultorum Christi resurrectione, 
vitaque eterna iis speranda, agit, nullibi autem ceterorum hominum sors 
futura portenditur, eorumque ratio habetur.”—REIcHE, Com. Crié, tom. 1, 
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well as the just,” nor that some of his arguments have not 
a bearing on that resurrection to condemnation as well as 
the resurrection to life; but that the subject of his dis- 
course being the resurrection to life, as a glorious privilege 
secured by Christ to all his people, did not naturally lead 
him to speak of the resurrection to condemnation, which 
forms an important part of the just retributive punishment 
that awaits the impenitent and unbelieving." | 
In the paragraph which precedes the subject of this sec- 
tion, and which has already at some length been explained, 
the apostle lays the foundation for the statements, reason- 
ings, and expostulations which occupy the rest of the chap- 
ter, by declaring that the fundamental article of the gospel 
is, that Jesus Christ, who died as an expiatory victim for 
the sins of men, having been buried, rose from the dead on 
the third day, according to the Scriptures; that this fact 
had been most satisfactorily attested; that the truth and 
its evidence on this subject had been repeatedly presented 
by him in his preaching to the Corinthian Christians; that 
they had professed to believe his testimony, and continued 
in that profession; and that their salvation, in all the extent 





1 “¢ The wicked are excluded from these passages (1 Cor. xv. ; 1 Thess. 
iv.), not because they will not rise at the same time with the righteous, 
but because they will not rise on the same principle: they will not rise 
as represented by, and entitled to life in, Christ. When he said to his 
disciples, ‘Because I live, ye shall live also,’ he enunciated a principle 
under which the wicked do not stand, and spoke of a life which they 
will never taste. The character of that life, the grounds of it, and the - 
subjects of it, are all restrictive.’-—Davip Brown. This is an extract 
from Mr Brown’s Christ's Second Coming: Is it Pre-millennial ?—a work 
distinguished by extensive research, sound sense, deep piety, and a spirit 
at once scholarly, gentlemanly, and Christian. Some of the Jews held. 
that the avécracis is confined to the righteous, and quote Ps. i. 5 in favour 
of their view. It seems likely that it was in reference to these that Paul, 
Acts xxiv. 15, speaks of the avderacis adixwy, as well as dixainy, » 
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of meaning that belongs to that comprehensive word, was 
secure, if they really believed, and persevered in believing, 
this truth. 

Proceeding on these principles, he goes on to ask, in the 
12th verse, “ Now, if Christ be preached that he rose from 
the dead, how say some among you that there is no resur- 
rection o the dead?” The words “7f Christ be preached 
that he rose from the dead” do not intimate any doubt, but 
are equivalent to, ‘Since, then, Christ is preached that he 
rose from the dead. 1 Indeed, they seem to be intended to 
reduplicate on the whole statement which had just been 
made. ‘Since Christ has been preached to you as having 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures, as having 
been buried’ (we see now why his burial was so particularly 
noticed), ‘and as having risen again on the third day, ac- 
cording to the Scriptures; since this statement has been 
attested by abundant and most satisfactory evidence ; since 
you have professed to believe it, and continue in that pro- 
fession ; and since your salvation depends on your believing 
—continuing to believe—this truth; how is it that some 
of you, who thus continue to profess faith in the resurrec- - 
tion of Christ, who had died as the expiatory victim for the 
sins of men, and been buried,—how’ is it that some of you 
say that there is no resurrection of the dead ?’* 

Indeed, the thing is so strange, that some interpreters 
have dletied that “among you”* refers to the professed 


1 6732: Matt. vi. 30, vii. 11 ; John vii. 23 ; Acts iv. 9. 

2 eG.: ‘How is it possible that,’ etc, Rom. vi. 2; Gal. iv. 9.”—Dr 
WETTE. 

3 «pix %orw, ‘is a nonentity, a chimera.’ Winer, § 59, 5, d. ”_DE WETTE. 
pin tor, t.¢, Zdbvar6s toss.”—GRotivs. Alford’s opinion, that the force 
_ of the question is, ‘‘ How, if the species be conceded, is it that some among 
you deny the genus?” limits unduly the apostle’s argumed 

4The apostle uses the phrase rvs ty duiv, not ruts duav. Van Hengel 


H 
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believers in Corinth, and have asserted that the reference is 
to the inhabitants of Corinth generally, including the Sad- 


ducean Jews and the Epicurean Greeks. But it is obvious . 


the apostle proceeds to reason on the principle that the re- 
surrection of Christ was admitted by the persons he speaks 
of. His argument could have no force with those who 
denied that fact. It is a strong, an invincible argument, 
to those who professed to believe it, but to them only. He 
who is moderately acquainted with church history—indeed, 
he who looks attentively at what is called the Christian 
world of our own times—must be aware that there is no 
doctrine, however clearly revealed in the Scriptures, which 
a prejudiced mind cannot by false interpretation contrive 
to deny with some portion of plausibility, while professing 
all the while—and we do not say hypocritically, though cer- 
tainly self-delusively—to be a Christian believer. In the 
pulpits of Protestant Germany are to be found at this hour 
men calling themselves, and called by others, Christian 
ministers, who have no more faith in the resurrection of the 
dead than those to whom the apostle refers.‘ These pro- 
bably belonged to the same class as Hymenzeus and Philetus, 


conjectured that the persons referred to may not have been of those 
admitted by the apostle to communion, but some who had jomed the 
society since his departure. 

1 Bckermann, Henke, Ammon, and many other of the German Ration- 
alist divines, have endeavoured to explain away from the New Testament 


the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. They consider the state- 


ments in the New Testament as mere ‘‘ accommodations” to the prevail- 
ing modes of thought and speech among the Jews. Knapp well remarks, 
that there is not the remotest hint that the words of the apostles were 
not to be understood literally, and that, if this mode of interpretation 
were adopted, nothing of the Christian system would be left behind. A 
clergyman of the English Church has lately, in express words, taught 
that ‘‘ nothing that is buried in the earth will ever be raised out of it.”— 
Mavrice, Theological Hssays, Hss, viii. ; 
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spoken of by Paul in his Second Epistle to Timothy, “ Who 


concerning the truth have erred, saying that the resurrec- 


tion is past already; and have overthrown the faith of 


some.” ! Following the mystic mode of interpretation so 


common both among the Jewish doctors and a certain sect 
of the Grecian philosophers, they seem to have understood 
our Lord’s declaration respecting a resurrection — of a 
change in the character or circumstances of men ;? and this 


_ supposition affords a probable reason why the apostle does 


not appeal to the express declarations of our Lord,—such 
as, “The hour is coming, when all who are in their graves 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and come forth,”? 
which they might say were true, if rightly interpreted, as 
referring to a spiritual resurrection,—but fixes their atten- 
tion on the undoubted, the admitted fact of our Lord’s 
resurrection, which was certainly a physical change, and 
asks them, ‘How can you believe Christ's resurrection, 
how can you hope for salvation through that faith, and at 
the same time deny that there is a resurrection of the dead 
—a future life both of the soul and body ?’* 


§ 1. Deduction from the thesis, ‘ There is no resurrection’ — 
‘ Christ is not risen.’ 


Let us see how the apostle presses his argument: ver. 13, 


_ “But if there be no resurrection of the dead, then is not 


Christ risen.” Men often embrace opinions without being 
aware of the consequences, either logical or moral, to which 


12 Tim. ii. 17, 18. 

2 Epiphanius (Heres. 40) speaks of those who thought “‘ dévderaow obx 
tives cupuds, AAG wavov Puxas ;” and Tertullian (de res. carn. 19) speaks 
of heretics who affirmed ‘‘resurrectionem eam esse, qua quis, audita 
veritate, redanimatus et revivificatus Deo, ignorantie morte discussa, 
velut de sepulchro eruperit.” 

3 John v. 28, 29. 4 Olshausen and Burton may be consulted. 
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they lead. It is wrong, and fitted to serve no good ends— 
it is fitted to serve many bad ones—to charge men with 
adopting such opinions, with their eyes open to these con- 
sequences, and still more to say they have adopted them 
because they draw such consequences after them, while all 
this is disavowed by those to whose consciousness lies the last 
appeal; but it is quite a fair argument against an opinion, 
that it logically leads to absurd or impious conclusions, or 
that its moral tendencies are doubtful or mischievous; and 
if our opponent be honest, should we succeed in showing 
him that this is the true state of the case, we are likely 
to induce him to reconsider the question, and prepare his 
mind for a candid examination of more direct evidence. 
Now this is what the apostle does here. He shows that an 
intelligent denial of the resurrection of the dead could not 
consist with an intelligent admission of the resurrection of 
Christ-; that he who denied the first, to. be consistent, must 
deny the second; and he then shows what are the fair 
logical conclusions, and what are the natural moral conse- 
quences, of denying one or both; and bids them pause and 
consider whether they were ready to acquiesce in the one, 
and yield themselves to the other. 

The words before us admit of being interpreted in two 
different ways, each bringing out a powerful argument. 
The apostle may proceed on the principle, that what “some 
among them” held was that there could be no resurrection 
—that the thing was impossible; or he may proceed on the 
principle, that they held merely that there certainly would 
be no resurrection—that the event, though it might not be 
impossible, yet certainly never would take place. 

In the first case, the apostle’s argument is, ‘If there 
cannot be such a thing as a future life and resurrection, 
then of course Jesus Christ cannot have risen from the 
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dead.! What cannot be, never has been, never will be. The 
impossibility of a resurrection equally discredits the history of 
Christ’s resurrection and the prediction of the resurrection 
of his people. To say that there can be no resurrection, 
and yet hold that Christ has risen from the dead, is plainly 
a contradiction. If this dogma is true, there must be some 
imposture or delusion in the common faith of Christians.’ 
It was the common opinion both of the Sadducees and the 
Epicureans, that the resurrection was impossible in the na- 
ture of things. ‘Now,’ says the apostle, ‘if you hold this 
principle, you necessarily renounce your faith in a fact so 
clearly proved as the resurrection of Christ: are you pre- 
pared to do this?’ There is an invincible argument against 
this tenet of the Sadducees and Epicureans in the statement 
of our Lord, “ Ye do err, not knowing the power of God ;” : 
and in the unanswerable question of his apostle, “ Why 
should it be thought an incredible thing that God should 
raise the dead?” But the argument from fact, suggested 
by the words before us, is not less sound, and even more 
striking: ‘Jesus Christ, a man, has risen from the dead ; 
therefore other men may rise from the dead’ “The 
actual is surely possible.”* 

In the second case, the apostle’s argument is: ‘ Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and rose 
again from the dead according to the Scriptures; thus 
giving evidence that his death had served his purpose of 
expiating sin, and therefore delivering those in whose 
stead he stood from the consequences of sin,—among the 
rest, continued subjection to the dominion of death. If, 
then, you hold that men are not to be delivered from this 
consequence of sin, you in effect deny the resurrection of 


1 Ej yap rove ob Suvardy, 0d0% insivo yeyiynrat.—THEODORET. 
4 Matt. xxii. 29, 3 Acts xxvi. 8. 4 Hodge. 


? 
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Christ as having died for our sins; for he could not have 
risen if his death had not secured resurrection to all who 
are in him, as all were in Adam. Are you prepared to 
give up with the fact which proves the efficacy of the death 
of Christ? To be consistent, you must do so, if you deny 
that which is a necessary consequence of it.’* 


1 «¢ The conclusion here does not rest upon the principle ‘sublato genere 
tollitur et species,’ as Grotius, Meyer, Knapp, and Riickert suppose ; nor 
on the similarity of being in Christ and men, as Theodoret, Billroth, 
and Usteri think ; but upon this (vers. 20, etc.), that Christ, by his re- 
surrection, had made a commencement of the resurrection of the dead, 
and that the latter is a necessary consequence of the former, according 


to Chrysostom, Theophylact, and Calvin. Against the last mode of - 


inference the objection may indeed be made, that from the dyvéer. vexpay 
oix tori it does not follow that Jesus is not risen, but simply that, on 
that hypothesis, his resurrection has not answered its purpose ; but this 
objection can only be made by one who overlooks that, according to the 
apostle, the connection of the resurrection of Christ with the general re- 
surrection is founded on the divine arrangement of the world, just as the 
death of all men is connected with the death of Adam, and has for him 
the validity of an axiom.”—-DE WETTE, “Té pty rod Xpiorod wr eyepbeveos, 
pend’ LArouvs eysipeobas, axoArovdov" +d OE ei HAAOL uN eyepderer, und? roUroy tynyepban, 
was dy exer royov rive; tae obv roUTo od cPodpa edoxer Adyo xeiv, Spm Tas 
tpyaleror airs oodpas, aval re catprara xpoxarabcrrAwy am’ wuts Tov 
unpiypores rns Irobtcews, olov Ori Umtp TAY amapriay nuay amodavay tynyeprar xo 
Ort arupen THY KExoluenutvoy tory, n yap amaprn, Tivos uY tin araeprN, ti LN Tay 
iryeipomivav ; mas 0 av sin arapyn, ode iyeipopetvay ixeivwy ay tori arapyn; Tas 
oy aux eryelpovrees ; ei 08 oUx teysipovres, va ri nyepan 6 Xpirrés.”—CHRYSOSTOM, 
“‘Quia Christus non nisi nostra causa resurgere debuit, nulla ejus re- 
surrectio foret, si nobis nihil prodesset.”—Canvin. ‘‘ May not Calvin 
have used the word ‘nulla’ here, in the sense of our ‘null,’ ‘void,’ ‘use- 
less’? In that case his assertion would be, that as the only object Christ 
had in rising from the dead was to secure our resurrection, so, if we rise 
not, then his resurrection becomes null—loses its object. This seems to 
me, after all, to be the apostle’s meaning. He is arguing ex absurdo, by 
showing that the opinion he is confuting leads necessarily to a conclusion 
which is impossible and foolish.”—Dr W. L. ALexanpER. This is very 
ingenious, and substantially just ; but Calvin’s nulla is just no, and the 
absurdity involved is—what was opposed to the strongest evidence—that 
Christ had not risen. 
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§ 2. Deductions from the thesis, ‘ Christ is not risen. 


But the apostle is not contented with showing that those 
who deny the resurrection of the dead, must, in order to be 
consistent, deny the resurrection of Christ. He goes on to 
show what consequences would follow from denying the 
resurrection of Christ: “And if Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching vain,’ and your faith is also vain. Yea, 
and we are found? false witnesses of God: because we 
have testified of God that he raised up Christ ; whom he 
raised not up, if so be® that the dead rise not. For if the 
dead rise not, then is not Christ raised: and if Christ be 
not raised, your faith is vain; ye are yet in your sins. 
Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ are 
perished. If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we 
are of all men most miserable.” * 

The apostle mentions two consequences which must result 
from there being no resurrection of the dead—two conse- 
quences which ought well to be considered by those “ some” 
among the Corinthians who said that there was no resur 
rection: the first, that the apostles’ preaching was vain 3 
the second, that their own professed faith was vain. He 
then proceeds to illustrate these in their order. First, “Our 
preaching is vain. Yea, and we are found false witnesses 
of God: because we have testified of God that he raised 
up Christ ; whom he raised not up, if so be that the dead 


1 Vocabula xevis, wdrasos, warn, cis MATH, ele xevov, eix%, a Greecis inter- 
pretibus V. T. usurpantur promiscue.”—Kwarp. 
2 Gataker says that eipicxecdas is often used as equivalent to sivas, but 


~ here it means, we are proved—discovered to be. 


3 «Tn this place certainly #pa is not a conclusive particle, but an ex- 
pression of astonishment, which is the original signification of the word.” 
—OLSHAUSEN. 

41 Cor. xy. 14-19. 
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rise not. For if the dead rise not, then is not Christ 
raised.” Secondly, “Your faith is vain; ye are yet in 
your sins. Then they also which are fallen asleep in Christ 


are perished. If in this life only we have hope in Christ, 


we are of all men most miserable.” Such is the construc- 
tion and logical division of these verses. Let us now 
examine a little more closely into their meaning. 


(1.) The apostles’ preaching was vain. 


“Tf Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain.” There is some difficulty in fixing 
the precise meaning of these words, for both “ preaching” 
and “faith” may be understood in two different senses ; 
and “ vain” is a word which admits of more than one mean- 
ing. “ Preaching” may either mean, what is preached— 


that Christ had risen from the dead; or the preaching—_— 


the declaration of this. “Faith” may either mean what 
is believed, which is the same thing as what is preached— 
that Christ had risen from the dead; or it may mean the 
believing of that thing. 

Supposing that both “ preaching” and “ faith” were to 
be understood in the last sense—the act of the apostle’s 
preaching, and the act of the Corinthians’ believing,—then 
the meaning is, ‘Our preaching is a vain thing, for it pro- 
ceeds on no sufficient foundation, and, proceeding on no 
sufficient foundation, it can serve no important purpose." 
If Christ be not risen, we have been acting like fools, and 
all we have been doing can serve no good or important 
purpose. Can we believe this? If you cannot, you. must 
give up with your dogma that there is no resurrection of 
the dead. If Christ be not risen, you have been acting 
like fools, and your believing can serve no good, no im- 

1 Acts iv. 25; 1 Cor. xv. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 1, ete. 
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portant purpose. Are you ready to admit this? If not, 
you must no longer say that there is no resurrection of 
the dead: for if there be no resurrection of the dead, then 
Christ is not risen ; and in that case, our preaching and your 


believing are equally without solid foundation, and without 


important effects. It would have been better that we had 
not preached, and that you had not believed.’ ; . 

This is very good sense; but still I think there is enough 
to show that the apostles’ preaching means here what the 
apostles preached, and that the Corinthians’ faith means 
what the Corinthians believed. In that case, “in vain” 
means false:! ‘Our preaching is vain, your faith is vain. 
We have preached and you have believed a lie.” Are you 
ready to admit this? This is what you must admit, if you 
hold that there is no resurrection of the dead. First, you 
must hold that what we preached to you is not true. You 
must hold that we, who have given ourselves out as “ wit- 


~ nesses chosen before of God,” “commanded by Him to 


preach unto the people, and to testify that God raised up 
Jesus, and that it is he who is ordained of God to be judge 
of the quick and the dead,”® have either been imposed on 
by the fraud of others or by our own imaginations, or have 


s fraudulently sought to impose on others ; for, in the case 


supposed, we have given a false testimony respecting God.* 


We have said that He raised up Christ, whom, on your 


hypothesis, He did not raise up; for nothing is plainer, 


than that if the dead cannot rise, Christ, who was dead, 


is not risen; or if the dead are not to rise, then Christ's 


1 Eph.-v. 6; Col. ii. 8; LXX., Ex. v. 9; Hos. xii. 1. 

2 Keyd txnpdbamer nyesis, nad dusis 08 never taioredour:,’—THEOPHYLACT. 

3 Acts x. 41, 42. 

4 ¢¢Kard O03. Most interpret ‘against God’ (Matt. xxvi. 29), because 
against the truth. It is better to interpret it, with Raphelius, ‘of 
God.?”—DzE WETTE. ‘“‘Kard rod Oct est repi roy @zoy,”—W AKEFIELD. 
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resurrection, which in the circumstances of the case must 
have secured their resurrection, cannot have taken place. 
Now, are you ready to take either of these grounds ? 

‘Can you bring yourselves to believe that I and all my 
apostolic brethren were mistaken, and that we did not see 
the Lord, but merely dreamt it? Can you really suppose 
each and all of us so entirely bereft of “ discourse of reason,” 
as to think we saw what we did not see, heard what we did 
not hear, touched what we did not touch? Can you really 
account for what we say respecting the resurrection of 
Christ on the supposition that we were imposed on by our 
own imaginations ? ‘ 

‘Or can you believe that we are impostors? What ob- 
ject could we have in view in telling a lie? What have 
we made of it? what are we likely to make of it in this 


world? and what are we likely to make of it in the next? 


Did you ever see any signs of a disposition to impose on 
you in me, or in my fellow-apostles? Have we not mani- 
festly “renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, not 
walking in craftiness, not handling the word of God de- 
ceitfully, but by manifestation of the truth commending 
ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of God?” 
Was “our exhortation of deceit or of uncleanness, or in 
guile?” “Used we at any times flattering words, or a 
cloak of covetousness? Sought we glory of men?” “Ye 
are witnesses, and God also, how holily, and justly, and 
unblameably, we behaved ourselves among you that be- 
lieve.” Do you really think that we told you a lie when 
we said, “ Jesus Christ, of the seed of David, rose again 
from the dead?” 

‘Besides, “if I am not an apostle to others, yet doubtless 
I am to you. The seal of my apostleship are ye in the 
Lord.” “Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought 
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among you in all patience, in signs, and wonders, and 
mighty deeds.”* Have not you yourselves, many of you, 


been the subjects of a miraculous agency, connected with 


the preaching and the believing of this doctrine of the re- 
surrection of Jesus Christ from the dead? Has not “ God 
borne witness to our testimony respecting the resurrection 
of his Son, by signs, and wonders, and divers miracles, and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his will?” 

‘Is our preaching then vain? Have we told you a lie? 
Did ever men contrive such a lie? Did ever God give 
countenance to any lie? Reflect, consider. Surely you 
cannot considerately hold a principle that lands you in 
such conclusions as these? And in these conclusions the 
principle that there is no resurrection does inevitably land 
you: “for if the dead rise not, Christ has not risen; and 
if Christ be not risen,” then we are either deluded enthu- 
siasts or fraudulent impostors. Are you prepared to pro- 


‘nounce us either?’ This is the import of “ our preaching 
_ is vain.” 


(2.) The faith of Christians as vain. 


The second conclusion to which this assertion necessarily 
conducts is, “your faith is vain:”? “and,” or moreover, 
” 4e. ‘what you 
have believed is not true. Are you ready to admit this, 
that you have been dupes and fools? If you are, you 
must have made up your minds to abandon the cause of 
Christ. If so, why do you continue to call yourselves by 
his name ?’ 


1] Thess. ii. 3-6, 10; 2 Cor. iv. 2, xii. 12. 

2 Some good interpreters consider paraia as expressive of something 
different from xev/—as = useless, unprofitable (Gerdes, Slichtingius, 
Riickert, De Wette, van Hengel). 
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1. They are yet in their sins. 


But this is the least of it: for consider how matters 
stand if your faith be vain—if you have indeed believed a 
lie, when you believed that Christ, having died for our sins, 
had risen again for our justification. In receiving this you 
supposed that you had obtained “redemption, even the 
forgiveness of sins,” “ justification through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus.’ But if Christ be not risen—and 
without doubt he is not risen if there be no resurrection 
of the dead—then there has been no expiation made, no 
pardon obtained for men: “ye are yet in your sins” 1—the 
curse is unrepealed, the power of sin is undiminished—you 
are guilty, depraved, condemned, enslaved, helpless, hope- 
less—“ the wrath of God abideth on you”—no atoning 
blood has flowed for you, no availing. intercession rises for 
you—no transforming, guiding, comforting Spirit is shed 
forth on you. In believing our preaching, you supposed 
that you were “ washed, and sanctified, and justified in the 
name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God ;” 
but if Christ be not risen, and you have believed a lie 
in believing this, it has been all fatal delusion, a pleasing 
but a deadly dream. The power of sin to condemn, and 
deprave, and destroy is unbroken, and there is no hope of 
its ever being broken. Surely you should have better 
grounds than the speculations of Sadducees and Epicureans 
before adopting a principle leading to such desolating con- 
clusions, despoiling you of righteousness and peace, hope 
and holiness, and placing them beyond your reach for 
ever. 





1 “59° duopriay, Rom. iii. 9. The inference rests on the inseparability 


of the resurrection of Christ and his atoning death, and in general on the 
inseparability of all the parts in the work of salvation.”—Dz WETTE. 
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2. They who are fallen asleep in Christ are perished. 


A second consequence which follows from their faith 
being vain—from the two closely connected propositions, 
‘Christ has risen, and ‘ the dead shall rise,’ beng untrue— 
is, “ Then they also who have fallen asleep in Christ have 
perished.” “They that have fallen asleep in Christ” ? are 
departed Christians—those who have died in the faith of 
the gospel, and in the hope of a glorious resurrection and 
a happy immortality. They are said not to die,® but to fall 
asleep, to indicate that their death is the close of their 
painful labours and privations and sorrows, and introduces 
them into a state of perfect repose—complete deliverance 
from suffering in all its forms; a state, however, which is 
but preparatory to a joyful awaking to higher enjoyments. 
They fall asleep “in Christ,” connected with his person— 
a connection which death does not dissolve. When they die, 


_ they are not separated from Christ; they go to be more 





intimately with him than ever. It is this which makes to 
depart “so very much far better.” 4 ‘When absent from 
the body, they become more present with the Lord than 
they ever were. They departed in peace and joy, like 
Stephen, who fell asleep saying, “ Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit,” “ looking for that blessed hope, the glorious appear- 
ing of their great God and Saviour;” “looking for the 


1 Grotius refers of x. ¢. X. to the martyrs, but there is no ground for 
such a limitation. ‘‘From this clause it appears the avdéeracis denied. 
included the immortality of the soul.”—Dr Lawson, Ms. notes. 

2 Of xorundivres tv Xpiorg here, are the same as of ty Kupiw aaobvnoxovres, 


Rev. xiv. 13, and of xoenbévres dd ro "Incod,—ol vexpol tv Xporg, 1 Thess. 


iy. 14, 16. 
3 


“ Oyen poh abys vous ayebods.”-—CALLIMACHUS, ap. Mati Obss. 





Sacr. iv. 
4 Tloaaw Pura xpsiTroy, Philei23. 
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Saviour from heaven, who should change their vile body, 
and fashion it like unto his own glorious body, according to 
the working whereby he is able even to subdue all things to 
himself ;” dying to the Lord as they had lived to the Lord 
—dying in Christ. If Christ be not risen, and therefore 
there be no resurrection of the dead, what is become of 
them? The best that can be said of them is, they are as 
if they had never been.’ That is their state, according to 
those who hold that there is no future state, no resurrec- 
tion, no immortality. 

That is deplorable enough. But if Christ be not risen, 
that is but the half of their misery—not the half of their 
misery. Notwithstanding the vain imaginations of the 
Jewish Sadducees and Greek Sophists, there is a future 
state. Butif Christ be not risen, what must that future 
state be to all the children of men? If he be not risen, 
‘there has no expiation been made. ‘ Ye are living in your 
sins; and they have died in their sins. They have gone 
down unforgiven, unsanctified, into the nether parts of the 
earth; they have “ gone down to hell with their iniquities 
upon their bones ;”? and their misery is all the greater that 
they thought they had been forgiven, and justified, and 
sanctified, and saved in him who, they trusted, had been 
“delivered for their offences, and raised again for their 
justification.” Are you prepared to admit this? Do you 
not start back when you see the shadows which the faith of 
Christ’s resurrection, and that of his people, had chased 
away, settling down in tenfold blackness, and say, We 
must have better evidence than any yet offered us before 
we cast away our hope in reference to our departed friends, 
and sit down abandoning ourselves to sorrow, mourning as 
those who have no hope ?’ 





l‘O bdvaros abdvaros pives si on &vec'rn.—CHRYSOSTOM, 2 Ezek. xxxil, 27. 
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3. Christians are of all men most miserable. 


A third conclusion to which, the denial of the resurrection 
of Christ and of his people, involved in the Corinthians’ 
faith on these subjects being vain, necessarily led, is, that 
Christians are the most pitiable of all mankind. “ If in 
this life! only we have hope in Christ, then are we of all 


men most miserable.” These words admit of different 


shades of interpretation, according as the clauses are con- 
sidered as hanging on each other. 

Some connect the clause “in this life” with “in Christ,” 
which brings out this meaning: ‘ If we had no hope beyond 
what Christ in this life has accomplished for his followers ; 


_ did we hope in him, not as living and reigning in the other 


world, that world to which the resurrection belongs, but 
only as having lived in this world, as must be the case if 


he be not risen from the dead, we should be miserable 


indeed’ It is much more natural, however, to connect 


‘in this life” with “we have hope,” considering it as de- 


1 scriptive not of Christ’s mortal life, but of the Christian's 


mortal life. If our hopes “in Christ,” as Christians, were 


limited to this world—if they terminated at, were lost in, 


~*~ 


v 


pa at | all 


death—then we should be very much to be pitied. 

It has been doubted, also, whether the word “only” re- 
fers to “Christ,” or to “in this life.” In the first case, 
the meaning is, ‘If in this life we have hope in Christ 


- alone’—and this is the description of true Christians, for 
he “is our hope,” ’—on the supposition that he has not 


risen, and that, of course, his promise that we are to rise 
cannot be fulfilled, what wretched creatures are we! Were 


1,7. Non facile hance vitam Scriptura fw» dicit; sepias aidva, 


 seculum. Hic dicitur zac’ dvfpwror, uti Luc. xvi. 25.” —BENGEL. 


2] Thess, iv. 13. 
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ever men so miserably duped? Did ever any impostor so 


sadly delude his followers? To forsake all for him, and — 


get nothing! To cherish such high hopes, only to end in 
such complete disappointment! We perilled all, and we 
have lost all. Our hope was all in him; and he and it lie 
buried in a grave never to become empty by a resurrection’ 
In the second, the meaning is, ‘If our hopes in Christ were 
confined to this life—did not reach to the life to come; if, 
we, as Christians, had hope only as to blessings to be en- 
joyed in this world—which must be the case, if we give up 
with the doctrine of his resurrection and our own,—then . 
indeed we would be much to be pitied: in some respects, 
we might be reckoned more miserable! than any class of 
men. Upon the whole, we prefer the last mode of inter- 
pretation, as the more natural and simple of the two.” 
Christians were told by their Lord, that if they would 
be his disciples, they must “ deny themselves, take up the 
cross, and follow him’”—that “in the world” they should 
“have tribulation.” His disciples taught that they who 
would “ live godly,” must “ suffer persecution,” and that 
“through much tribulation” they must “ enter into the 
kingdom ;”* and experience soon proved that these honest 
declarations were in no respect exaggerated. What is said 
primarily of the Maccabean confessors, was to the letter 
true of many of the primitive Christians. They “had 
trials of cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover of 
bonds and imprisonments: they were stoned, they were 
sawn asunder, were tempted, were slain with the sword: 


1 EacewSrepot is not to be considered as placed for the superlative. Such 
permutations are not to be admitted but on very good evidence. 

2 Stanley gives the force of the expression very happily : ‘‘ We have 
fallen from the greatest of hopes, which we have purchased at the 
greatest of costs.” 

3 Matt. xvi. 24; John xvi. 33; 2 Tim, iii. 12; Acts xiv. 22. 
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they wandered about in sheep-skins and goat-skins; being 
destitute, afflicted, tormented :” “they wandered in deserts 
and in mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth.”* 
What is said of the apostles is applicable to many of their 
followers: “Even unto this present hour we both hunger, 
and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no. 
certain dwelling-place ;” “reviled, and persecuted, and de- 


famed, troubled on every side, perplexed, cast down,” “ we 


are made as the filth of the world,” and “the offscouring 
of all things.”? 

Under all this they were not miserable; they were far 
happier than their persecutors, often possessed of all the 
world could give them of wealth, and honour, and sensual 
delight. They gloried in their tribulations ; “ as the suffer- 
ings of Christ abounded in them”—.e. their sufferings 
for Christ—“ their consolation also abounded by Christ.” * 
What a picture of ‘happiness do tlie apostles exhibit, when, 


_ after being imprisoned, straitly threatened by the Sanhe- 


baa se 


drim, they lift up together with one accord the lofty hymn 
recorded Acts iv. 24, etc.! And Paul and Silas were fully 
as appropriate objects of envy as of pity, when, in an inner 
dungeon, with bleeding backs, and their feet fast in the 
stocks, they, amid the gloom of midnight, “prayed and 
sang praises unto God.”* 

But this happiness rose primarily out of the fact that 


- their hope in Christ was not limited to this life. They 


“gloried in tribulation,” because they “ rejoiced in hope 
of the glory of God.’ They bore their afflictions with 
patience, and fortitude, and joy, because they were per- 
suaded that “the sufferings of the present time were not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that was to be re- 


1 Heb. xi. 36, 37. 21 Cor, iv. 11, 12; 2 Cor. iv. 9. 
3 2 Cor. i. 5. 4 Acts xvi. 20. 5 Rom. v. 2, 3. 
I 
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vealed in them ;”?! and that “their light afflictions, which 
were but for a moment, would work out for them a far 
more exceeding and an eternal weight of glory.”” They 
knew that “it was a faithful saying, that if they suffered 
-with Christ,” they should also reign with him; and that 
their suffering with him was “that they might also be 
glorified together with him.”* They had, indeed, hope in 
Christ in this life—they expected that he would take care 
of them, and sustain and strengthen them, and supply all 
their need; but even this hope rested on the faith of his 
resurrection—that he yet lived, and lived a royal life, 
sitting on his Father’s right hand, reigning along with him. 
Take away from them the hopes rising out of the doc- 
trines of Christ’s resurrection and their own, and you at 
once deprive them of the happiness that they thought was 
awaiting them, and of their present grand support under all 
their afflictions; you leave them suffering to a great extent 
because they are Christians, and you take away from them 
everything of a compensatory kind. Surely the Corin- 
thians should consider well, ere they parted with a doctrine 
which alone could cause the choice they had made -as 
Christians to appear a wise one—which alone could sus- 
tain them under the afflictions that choice had brought on 
them.* 

1 Rom. viii, 18. 22Cor. v.17. %2 Tim. ii, 11,12; Rom. viii. 17. 

4 «Paul felt in the depth of his soul, that the life of the Christian, as 
it subsists in faith now, can only subsist in hope of the future : without 
this assumed view of the future, the whole Christian life appears in his 
eyes as endeavours without an object—the pursuit of a phantom, the 
sport of a delusion (1 Cor. xv. 19). For the life of other men is directed 
to the higher or lower aims which are to be attained in intellectual 
pursuits or in the gratification of the senses, and which can actually 
be attained on earth ; but the life of Christians, with all its conflicts, 


efforts, and renunciations, refers to an object that has no truth, if it be 
not realized in the eternal life of the future.” —NEANDER. 
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_ These statements are peculiarly applicable to the case of 
Christians at the time the epistle was written; but they 
contain a general truth,—that the adoption, in good faith, 
of the religion of Christ as our religion, and the following 
this fairly out, require always a self-renunciation painful to 


flesh and blood, and often an exposure to privations and 


sacrifices, labours and sufferings, otherwise avoidable, which 
the hope of a future state alone can render reasonable. It 
is justly remarked by Mr Scott, “It does not follow from 
this passage that Christians would in fact be more unhappy 
than other men, if retaining their peculiar hopes, though 
there should be in the event no future reward; for even 
then, their hopes of heaven, and that consolation which is 
thence derived, would far more than counterbalance their 
peculiar trials, self-denials, and hardships. But if this hope 
and consolation were taken from them, which they would 


be by denying the doctrine of the resurrection, they would 


be indeed more miserable than other men,—having lost 
their relish for those vain pleasures which alone could be 
hoped for, and in which other men, with a measure of suc- 


cess, strive to forget their misery,—experiencing earnest 


desires which cannot be gratified, and enduring many pecu- 
liar evils without any peculiar support and consolation.” 

It may be proper to remark, that the words admit of a 
somewhat different interpretation: ‘If, in becoming Chris- 


tians, we have expected to secure world prosperity, we are 


wretched fools: nothing but the existence of a future life 
can make the course we have followed in placing our hope 
in Christ seem a reasonable one. If there be a future life, 
in placing our hope in Christ we have made every way a 
good bargain,—a good bargain as to this world as well as 
the next. But everything depends on there being such a 
future life, such a resurrection as the apostle preached.’ In 
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this case the apostle seems to follow out this thought in the 
29th and following verses. 

The force of the whole paragraph is: ‘Can a doctrine, 
which I learn with surprise has some abettors among you, 
possibly be true, which leads to such consequences as these : 
Christ is not risen from the dead; we have preached a 
lie to you; you have believed a lie; we are false witnesses ; 
you are fools; your sin is unexpiated; you are yet the 
hopeless slaves of depravity ; your dead Christian friends 
are as if they had never been; and both we and you are 
the guiltiest, and the silliest, and the most wretched of 
mankind? Have I not reason to say, when I remember 
how plainly and frequently the truth of the gospel respect- 
ing the resurrection of Christ—who had died for our sins 
and been buried—with its evidence, was preached by me, 
and how cordially it was received by you, and how to this ~ 
good hour it has never been renounced by you, and what 
important results hang on your holding fast what you have 
received, even your salvation,—have I not reason to say, 
“ How say some among you, that there is no resurrection of 
the dead ?”’ 

This discussion is well fitted to impress on the mind the 
conviction that the various portions of revealed truth are 
indissolubly connected together, and especially that the 
resurrection of Christ is intimately interwoven with all that 
is most peculiar in the doctrines, all that is most conclusive 
in the evidence, of our holy faith. 

Let us keep fast by the facts of Scripture, and let us be | 
jealous of all human philosophizing in reference to these 
facts. Let us shrink from every principle that requires us 
to deny or explain away any one of these facts; let us 
confidently believe the divinely revealed facts; let us dis- 
trust the humanly devised theories. These may be true; 
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the probability is, they are in some degree false. Theyare 
never necessary ; their very highest praise is, that they may 
be useful. In experience, they have done far more harm 
than good. The warning of the apostle was not uncalled 
for,—oh that it had been, oh that it were, more attended 
to !—“ Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudi- 
ments of the world, and not after Christ.”? 

Let us especially study the resurrection of Christ—that 
great fact, in all its bearings, both doctrinal and practical. 
Let us seek to know all its “power:” its power to con- 
vince, its power to transform, its power to stimulate, its 
power to console; its power to pacify the conscience, to 
tranquillize the mind, to rejoice the heart; its power to 
annihilate doubt, to quell remorse, to animate hope, to 
sustain patience, to secure “a constant continuance in 
well-doing,’—the “being stedfast, unmoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord.” In one word, let us 
reduce to practice the apostle’s exhortation to Timothy : 
“ Remember that Jesus Christ, of the seed of David, was 
raised from the dead, according to my gospel.” 


PART Ill. THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST SECURES THE 
RESURRECTION OF LIFE TO ALL HIS PEOPLE. 


“ But now is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them 
that slept. For since by man came death, by man came also the resurrection 
of the dead. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
But every man in his own order: Christ the first-fruits; afterward they that 
are Christ’s at his coming. Then cometh the end, when he shall have de- 
livered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; when he shall have put 
down all rule, and all authority and power. For he must reign, till he hath 
put all enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed is 
death. For he hath put all things under his feet. But when he saith, All 
things are put under him, it is manifest that he is excepted which did put 


1 Col. ui. 8. 29 Tim. ii, 8. 
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all things under him, And when all things shall be subdued unto him, then 


’. shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that put all things under him, 


that God may be all in all.”—1 Cor. xv. 20-28. 


§ 1. Introductory expository remarks. 


The words with which this division of the chapter com- 
mences, “But now? is Christ risen,’ look back to the 
words in the 17th verse, “If Christ be not risen.” To 
put the Corinthian Christians on their guard against some 
among them who said there was no resurrection, the apostle 
first shows them that that principle, followed to its fair con- 
sequences, was a denial of Christ’s resurrection,—for if the 
dead rise not, Christ cannot have been raised; and then 
points out to them some of the startling conclusions to which 
the denial of Christ’s resurrection necessarily leads: “ If 
Christ be not risen,” the apostles’ “ preaching was vain.” It 
rested on no solid foundation, it could serve no good pur- 
pose. That which they had preached was a lie, and they 
were “found false witnesses of God; because they testified 
of God that he raised up Christ ; whom he raised not up, if 
so be that the dead rise not.” “If Christ be not risen,” the 
faith of the Corinthians was vain. Jé rested on no solid 
foundation, it could serve no good purpose. That which 
they had believed was a lie. The apostles were wicked im- 
postors, and they themselves were credulous fools. Further, © 
“if Christ were not risen, they were yet in their sins.” No 
atoning sacrifice has been presented in their room, no trans- 
forming Spirit secured for their benefit. Their guilt is 


1 Nuy}, the Attic form of viv, here does not refer to time, butis merely 
transitive and adversative, equivalent to jam vero.—Rom., iti. 21, vii. 17 ; 
1 Cor. v. 11, vii. 14, xii. 20, xiv. 6. ‘‘Nuvi h. 1. adversative usurpatur: 
Td el Xpords odx tyhyspras, v. 14, 17, opponitur rd vu») 3: Xp. aynyspro. — 
HEYDENREICH. 
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uncancelled; their fetters are unbroken; the doors of their 


prison-house are as fast: locked as ever. They are unjus- 


tified, unsanctified, unredeemed. Yet further: “If Christ 


be not risen,” they who “are fallen asleep in Christ are 


perished.” They are either as if they had never been; or 
rather, having died in their sins, it had been better for them 
that they had never been born. And finally: “If Christ be 
not risen,” his followers have nothing to hope for from him, 
save in this life; and when they reflect upon what he had 
met with in this life, and what they had met with, and what 
they were likely to meet with in this life, im consequence 
of their connection with him, they may well be pronounced 
of all men most miserable. Such are the fair logical deduc- 
tions from the principle, ‘Christ is not risen, itself a fair 
logical deduction from the principle ‘that the dead rise not.’ 
One would require to have strong evidence indeed to make 
such conclusions credible, contradictory as they are to his 
strongest convictions, revolting to his most sacred feelings. 

‘But no,’ says the apostle, ‘none of these conclusions hold; 
for the assumed fact on which they proceed, that Christ has 
not risen, is a falsehood.” “ Jf Christ be not risen,” then, 
without doubt, these inexplicable, absurd, and deplorable 
statements are true. “ But now Christ is risen.” If any- 
thing be certain, this is certain ; if anything be proved, this 
is proved. Now Christ is risen ; and itis as clearly demon- 
strated that all these statements are false, as it is obviously 
undesirable that they should be found true. 

“If Christ be risen,” the apostles’ preaching was not vain. 
They had told only the truth—the truth fully attested both 
by human and divine testimony. “ If Christ be risen,” the 
faith of the Corinthian believers was not vain. It was the 
very truth most sure which they had believed—no “cun- 
ningly devised fable ;” and of the hope which rested on it, 
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they need be at no loss to be always ready to give a most 


satisfactory reason in answer to every one who asked them. | 


If “Christ be risen,” then they are “not in their sins.” 
Guilt has been expiated, sanctification is secured. “There 
is no condemnation to them, being in Christ Jesus,”’* who, 
having been “delivered for their offences,” was “raised 
again for their justification.”? “Sin shall not have do- 
minion over them.” “Of God,” or by divine appointment, 
they are “in Christ Jesus” as united to him, “who of 
God is made unto them wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption.” 

“Tf Christ be risen,” then they who have fallen asleep 
in Christ are not perished. They are saved—saved in their 
Lord with an everlasting salvation. Their spirits live through 
the justification they have in him; and though their bodies 
are dead because of the sin of the first man, he who raised 
Christ Jesus from the dead -will in due season quicken 
them on account of that Spirit, of which they are the dwell- 
ing-place.* “ Absent from the body,” their spirits are even 
now at home with the Lord; and yet a little while in the 
reckoning of eternity, and with bodies fashioned like unto 
Christ’s glorious body, they shall in their whole persons be 
for ever with him. 

If Christ be risen, then they have hope in him not only 
in this life—they have hope in death, hope after death: 
they “look for that blessed hope, the glorious appearing of 
the great God their Saviour.”® They “know that when the 
earthly house of this tabernacle is dissolved, they shall have 
a building of God, a house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” ° They are “looking for the Saviour from 
heaven, who shall change their vile bodies, and fashion 


1 Rom, viii. 1. 2 Rom. iv. 25. 31 Cor. i. 80. 
# Rom, viii. 10, 11. DU hi phy ES 8 2\Cortyn Aa 
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them like unto his own glorious body, according to the work- 
ing whereby he is able to subdue all things to himself.” 
And notwithstanding all the privations and sacrifices, dan- 
gers and sufferings, to which their connection with Christ 
exposed them, they were of all men the most happy, instead 
of being of all men most miserable. They “ joyed in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom they had received 
the reconciliation ;” they even “gloried in their tribulations, 
knowing that tribulation worketh patience; and patience, 
experience; and experience, hope,” even a hope which 
‘maketh not ashamed, because the love of God is shed 
abroad in their hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is given 
unto them.” ? Such is the import of the words, “ But 
now Christ 1s risen,” viewed in contrast with the hypo- 
thetical statement, “If Christ be not risen,’ and the 
consequences which that hypothetical statement involves. 
The conclusion, however, on which the apostle wished 


_ particularly to fix the attention of the Corinthians, is this : 
_ that as, if the dead rise not, then Christ is not raised, so, if 


Christ be risen, the dead shall rise. I have already stated 
that the resurrection of the dead, of which the apostle here 
treats, is the resurrection of those who have fallen asleep in 
him—of them who are his; and have assigned my reasons 
for holding that, while the apostle does not deny the doctrine 
of a resurrection to condemnation—a doctrine plainly stated 


— elsewhere in Scripture—he here treats only of the resurrec- 


_. tion to life. “ Christ is risen from the dead, and is ® become 


the first-fruits of them that sleep ”—that sleep in him. 


1 Phil. iii, 20, 21. 2,Rom. v. 3-5. 

3 And is a supplement, and iyévero is considered by Griesbach, Titt- 
mann, Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischendorf, as an interpolation. The 
true reading seems to be: ‘Now Christ is risen, the first-fruits of them 
who sleep.’ 
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To understand the paragraph that follows, beginning 
with the 20th and ending with the 28th verse, it is 
necessary to keep this in mind; and also to observe, that 
the object of the apostle is to explain to the Corinthian 
believers how closely, according to the great principles of 
the economy of salvation, the resurrection of Christ, as the 
resurrection of him who “died for our sins according to the 
Scriptures,” is connected with the resurrection of his people 
—how completely the latter is secured by the former; to 
show them that, if they intelligently believe that Jesus died 
and rose again, they must also, in order to be consistent, 
believe that “them who seer in Jesus God will bring” 
from the grave “ with him.” 

The security which the resurrection of Christ gives for 
the resurrection of his people, as here unfolded, is two- 
fold, arising both from its procuring and from its final 
cause. It rests both on that which led to the resurrection 
of Christ, and on that to which the resurrection of Christ 
led. 

It rests on what led to the resurrection, or on its procur- 
ing cause. Now, what was that? His becoming “obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross,” in the room of his 
people. As the sin of Adam produced his own death, and 
the death of all mankind who were in him as their federal 
head, so the obedience unto death of Christ produced his 
own resurrection, and will produce the resurrection of alli 
who are united to Him as their federal head, This view of 
the subject is presented to us in vers. 20, 21, 22, 23, and 
in the first clause of ver. 24. “Christ is risen from the 
dead, and become the first-fruits of them who sleep. For 
since by man came death, by man came also the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. For asin Adam all die, even so in Christ — 
shall all be made alive. But every man in his own order: 
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Christ the first-fruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at 


his coming. Then cometh the end.”? 


But the security which the resurrection of Christ gives 
for the resurrection of his people, rests not only on its pro- 
curing, but also on its final cause,—not only on what led to 
his resurrection, but on what his resurrection led to. And 
what is that? He rose to reign. “ He both died and rose 
and revived, that he might be Lord both of the dead and 
of the living.”” He has “all power in heaven and in earth ” 


_ given to him, and given to him for the express purpose of 


subduing all the enemies of himself and his Father; and 
this secures the abolition of death—the destruction of that 


last enemy—in the glorious resurrection of all the people of | 
_ Christ who have been subjected to its power. This view 
of the subject is presented to us in vers. 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28. The 24th verse, “ When he shall have delivered up” 


—or rather restored, brought back—“ the kingdom to God, 


even the Father; when” (in order to this) ‘he shall have 


( 


_ put down all rule, and all authority, and power” which is 


hostile to him and his Father, is an unfinished sentence, 
interrupted by the 25th verse, which is a parenthesis,—“ for 
he must reign till he hath put all enemies under his feet,’”— 
and concluded in the 26th verse, which should be read with- 
out the unnecessary, and indeed obscuring, supplementary 
words that and is, marked, as you will observe, in italics. 


113 céac. Finis resuscitationis omnis, Correlatum dérapyiis.”— 


Brnezt. ‘Cum in voce érepxn non de initio rerum humanarum om- 


nium sed de primitiis resurrectionis mortuorum cogitandum sit, sequitur 
inde, etiam vocem 2A; non de fine omnium rerum humanarum in hac 
terra, sed de consummatione restaurationis mortuorum intelligi debere ; 


' non supplendum est rod xécpov sed ris avecréctws, quod Lockius sub- 


indicare voluisse videtur et Bengelius, fere omnibus aliis interpretibus 
refragantibus, recte docuit.” —KRAUSE. 
2Rom. xiv. 9. 
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“The last enemy shall be destroyed—death.” 1 The whole 
sentence should run thus: “ When he shall have restored 
the kingdom to God, even the Father; when he shall have 
put down,” rather destroyed, as at ver. 26, “all rule, and 
all authority and power (for he must reign till he hath put 
all enemies under his feet), the last enemy shall be destroyed 
—death.” : 

The 27th and 28th verses seem to be introduced for the 
purpose of explaining the nature of that universal dominion, 
in the exercise of which the risen Saviour is to destroy all 
the enemies of his Father and of his people, and death as the 
last of them,—a dominion supreme and uncontrollable so 
far as concerns creatures, but still a dominion subordinate 
so far as concerns essential Deity, the dignities whereof in 
the economy of salvation are sustained by the Father. This, 
so far as I have been able to apprehend it, is the course of 
the apostle’s argumentative illustration in the paragraph. 
before us; and this imperfect analysis will, I trust, be found 
of some use in guiding us in our inquiries into the meaning 
of its various parts. 


§ 2. That which led to Christ's resurrection: his vicarious 
death secures the resurrection of life to his people. 


Let us first, then, attend to the security which the re- 
surrection of Christ gives for the resurrection of his people, 
arising out of what led to his resurrection. “But now Christ 
is risen, and is become the first-fruits of them that slept.” 


1 “The common translation, ‘The last enemy which shall be destroyed 
is death,’ quite loses the spirit of the passage: for of what consequence 
is it to know whether death be the first or the last enemy that is to be 
destroyed? But to be assured that death, the wages of sin, shall be 
ultimately abolished, and utterly done away, is a most important dis- 
covery indeed, for which we are wholly indebted to the Christian revela- 
tion, ””—BELSHAM. 
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“Now” is expressive here not of time, but of transition. 
If Christ be not risen, then these consequences would 
follow; “but now Christ is risen:” nothing is, nothing 
can be, more certain than this; and that in rising, he is 
“the first-fruits! of those who sleep.” The language is 


‘figurative. The first-fruits are the first ripe grain cut 


down in the field, or the first ripe fruit gathered from the 
tree. It is a part of the harvest, and an intimation that 
the rest is coming. The general idea intended to be sug- 
gested is this, that as the first-fruits are an earnest of the 
coming harvest, inasmuch as the operation of the laws of 


-God’s physical government, which have ripened a part, will 


in due season ripen the whole of the grain and of the fruit; 
so the resurrection of Christ, who was the first of our 
race who returned to life, never again to submit to death, 
in which sense he is “the first-begotten from the dead,” 
is an earnest of the resurrection of all his people—of all 


who sleep in him—inasmuch as the operation of the laws 


of God’s moral government which raised him from the 
dead, shall also in due time raise them from the dead. He, 
the divinely appointed representative of his people, had 
assumed their nature, and subjected himself to their liabili- 
ties. He undertook to do all that was necessary to save 


_- them, in consistency with, in illustration of, the perfections 


of the divine character. . In the fulfilment of his covenant 
engagements, in discharge of their liabilities, he had closed 
a life of perfect obedience by submitting to death in their 
room. On the cross he had said, “It is finished !”’—‘the 
debt is paid, the work is done” It was on the ground of 


1“ Agapyn, says the Scholiast on Euripides, taiyero ob fovoy Td wpaToy 
7h rakes GAR nal cd pHTOY TH TIED. But here the reference is to order.” — 
VAN HENGEL. 

2 John xix. 30. 
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this perfect obedience and satisfaction that he was “raised 


from the dead by the power of the Father.’ Had it not 


been complete, he must. have remained among the dead. 
The resurrection is the voice of the Supreme Judge re- 
echoing the cry on the cross, “It is finished!” It was 
that obedience and satisfaction which form our justifica- 
tion, that secured his resurrection. As he was delivered 
to death on account of our offences, so he was raised again 
on account of our justification, on account of that which 
justifies us—his all-perfect obedience to the death; and 
the operation of the same grace, righteousness, and faith- 
fulness which on that ground produced his resurrection, 
will—must—in due time produce the resurrection of all 
who are his (ver. 23), all who are “in him” (ver. 22). 
The first-fruits of the earth do not so certainly foreshow 
the ripening of the complete harvest, as the resurrection 
of Christ does the resurrection of his people., The laws 


by which grain ripens are liable to be interfered with in — 


a variety of ways; and in a season where the first-fruits 
have been gathered fully ripe, the general harvest may yet, 
owing to unlooked-for changes in the atmosphere, be “a 
heap in the day of desperate sorrow.” But the laws of the 
divine moral government are subject to no such interfer- 
ences; and we may conclude with absolute certainty, that 
since Christ is risen, his people shall—ay, must—rise. 

It has been very generally thought by interpreters, that 
in employing the term “ first-fruits” in reference to Christ 
as risen from the dead, the apostle not only uses the word 
in its general figurative sense, but that he refers to the 
solemn religious ceremony under the law, of the presenta- 
tion of the first-fruits to Jehovah in the temple. They 


1 Theodoret takes this view, and considers Rom. xi. 16 as parallel, 
noticing here—“‘ Tj drupyn raévras axoroudaccs +d Pipeme.” But the dvpape 
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‘ 


_ suppose that the apostle had in his eye the following ordi- 


nance of the Levitical institution: “ When ye be come into 
the land which I give unto you, and shall reap the harvest 
thereof, then ye shall bring a sheaf of the first-fruits of 
your harvest unto the priest: and he shall wave the sheaf 
before the Lord, to be accepted for you: on the morrow 
after the Sabbath the priest shall wave it.”* All the fruits 


of the land of Canaan were viewed as of themselves pro- 


fane; none might eat them till they were consecrated by 
the presentation of the first-fruits to Jehovah. Before that 
ceremony, none of the crops could be reaped; after that 
ceremony, it became a mere matter of convenience when 
any or all of them should be cut down. It is remarkable 
that that presentation was to take place on the second day 


of unleavened bread—the day of our Lord’s resurrection ; 


and there can be no doubt that when he, raised from the 
dead, presented himself to God, he was accepted not only 


himself, but “accepted,” as Bishop Pearson says, “for all 
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his people, that so their dust might be sanctified, their cor- 
ruption hallowed, and their mortality consecrated to all 


eternity,’—the resurrection of Him who was their sub- 
stitute, indicating that their dead bodies were not polluted 


things, but, quickened like his, would in due time be ad- 


mitted into the divine presence. 
Whatever judgment may be formed as to the typical 


- signification of the Jewish rite, we have seen that the words, 


viewed simply as figurative, strikingly express the sentiment 
that the resurrection of Christ is the token and earnest, 


in Romans is not the full harvest, but the mass of dough made of the 
‘handful of first-fruit when ground into flour. A Dutch divine, Verpoor- 


~ teen, has found or invented eighteen points of resemblance between our 
‘Lord and the handful of first-fruits ; but as Gerdes remarks, ‘‘ Plurimas, 


si non omnes, ab apostoli scopo alienas.” 


1 Lev. xxiii. 10, 11. 
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and as it were the commencement, of the resurrection of 
his people. Had He not risen, they never could have risen. 
His having risen is assurance that they also shall rise. 
How it is so, is to a certain degree suggested even by the 
figurative expression, as we have seen; but the apostle 
further illustrates the subject in the verses that follow: 
“For since by man came death, by man came also the 
resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die,’ even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive.”? 

The general idea here is the same as that more fully 
developed in the concluding section of the fifth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans. It is that Christ, as well 
as Adam, sustained a public character; that they were 


equally representative men—the one the representative of ; 


the whole of his natural posterity, the other the representa- 
tive of the whole of his spiritual posterity. “By man”— 
by a man, the first man, Adam—“came death.”* This 
is the apostle’s own commentary on these words: “ By one 
man, sin”—guilt, liability to punishment—“ entered into 
the world, and death by sin; and so death passed on all 
men.”* Death was not a part of the original order of 
things, so far as man was concerned. “God made not 


1 Agodyjrxover, present ; Cworonbicovras, future. Commencing with — 


Adam, the process of decay was present in, and as it were advancing 


in, the human race. As the reference in Z. is pre-eminently (I would — 


say solely) to the resurrection of the body, the future is employed.” — 
OLSHAUSEN. 

2<¢The phrases ¢y Xpor@ rdvres and tv “Adaw rdvres, which may be 
rendered ‘all in Christ,’ and ‘all in Adam,’ seem to denote two classes 
(véywarx): the one including the whole posterity of Adam, who are 
naturally subject to death and corruption ; the other, all good men, who 
are heirs of the resurrection and the world to come.” —ALEXANDER. 

3 Tiaow octpS as imeérioy marasovras yap diabhnn asx’ aiavos: bavary amobavn 
(Eeclus. xiv. 17). 

4 Rom, v. 12. 
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death: he created man to be immortal, and made him to 
be an image of his own eternity.” Man brought mortality 
_ and death on himself. 

“As by man came death, so by man”—a man, the man 
Christ Jesus—“ comes the resurrection of the dead.” “The 
resurrection of the dead,” as I have repeatedly stated and 
endeavoured to prove, here, as well as in some other parts 
of the apostle’s writings, refers exclusively to the resurrec- 

tion of life?—to that resurrection which is deliverance from 
_ death as a part of the curse. What would have happened 
had there been no restorative dispensation, and how the 
resurrection to condemnation stands connected with the 
resurrection of Christ—for that it is connected with it 
there can be no reasonable doubt,—are questions, however 
interesting in themselves, that we have nothing to do with 
here. The bringing death on man, as the effect of the curse, 
was the work of one man, Adam; the deliverance of man 
from death, as the effect of the curse, the manifestation of 
. the divine displeasure, is the work of one man, Christ Jesus. 
_ The first man, by sinning, brought the curse of death on 
q himself and all his natural ‘posterity. The second man, by 
becoming a curse in the room of his spiritual seed, and, 
under the curse, fully obeying the law and enduring its 
penalty, delivered himself and them from the curse of death, 
and secured for himself and them a glorious resurrection. 
The force of the expression “ since”® by man, or a man, 
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1 Wisd. 1. 13, 1. 23. ‘ 

i 2 «Tota orationis apostolic series eum de resurrectione fidelium agere 
 evincit. Neque enim xexomnutvo, ver. 20, sunt alii quam xojndevres iv 
" Xpiorg, ver. 18, Hi sunt of rod Xpirod, ver. 23. De his speciatim, per 
totum hoc caput agit apostolus, Neque est dubium quin vocabulum 
_ wxévres, ver. 22, ad Christi fideles referri debeat.” —GrErpEs. Mosheim, 
_ in his Zzposition, takes the same view. 
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came death, so by man, or a man, comes the resurrection of 
the dead, seems to be this: ‘There is a divine congruity — 
in the arrangement as to the way in which men are to be 
delivered from death. It bears an analogy to the way in 
which men were subjected to death. It was fitting that, as 
one man, abusing by his sin a gracious divine appointment, 
which made him the federal representative of his race, had 
been permitted by God to introduce universal death among 
his posterity, so God should appoint that the deliverance of 
men from that death, which is the “ wages of sin,” should be 
through the obedience of one man. It is a divine appoint- 
ment, and it bears the stamp of that harmony which marks 
the works of God.’ The idea is more fully brought out in 
the closing paragraph of the fifth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, already referred to: “If by one man’s offence 
death reigned by one; much more they which receive 
abundance of grace, and of the gift of righteousness, shall 
reign in life by one, Jesus Christ :” ‘As by the offence of 
one”—or rather by one offence—“ judgment came upon 
all men to condemnation ; even so by the righteousness of 
one”—or rather by one righteousness—“ the free gift comes 
upon all men unto justification of life.”* 

The statement we have been illustrating is meant as a 
reason for the assertion that Christ, risen from the dead, is 
‘the first-fruits of them who slept—that his resurrection 
secures theirs; for in what he did and suffered, leading to 
his resurrection, he acted as a public character, just as 
Adam, in what led to death, acted as a public character. 
Adam’s sin, proved by himself becoming mortal, led to the — 
death of all his natural posterity ; for God had constituted 
him their representative. Christ’s obedience, the perfection 
of which is proved by his resurrection, leads to the resurrec- 

1 Rom. y. 17, 18. 
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tion of all his spiritual posterity; for God has constituted 
him their representative. 
The 22d verse seems added to bring out more strongly 
the fact, that all who die—that is, all the natural descend- 
ants of Adam—die in consequence of their connection with 
him,—their death is the execution of the curse of God 
against his sin ; and that all who “ attain to the resurrec- 
tion of the dead,” the resurrection of life—that is, all the 
spiritual seed of Christ—become partakers of this privilege 
entirely in consequence of God’s being well pleased with his 
obedience in their room, and with them as “in him”—con- 
nected with him. “For as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive’! Thesentimentis: ‘All who 
die, die as connected with Adam: all who attain to the re- 
surrection of the dead, attain to it as connected with Christ.’? 
- Death is the punishment of the first sin of the first man. 
All the death that ever has been, or ever will’ be, is to be 
considered in this light. So the apostle argues in the fifth 
chapter of the Romans, in support of his assertion, All men 
die in consequence of their becoming gutlty—exposed to 
-punishment—by the first sin of the first man. ‘During 


1“ every one unprejudiced it must be clear that the expression 
ty eH "ADEw here, as d/ d&vdpdarov, Rom. v. 12, indicates Adam not only as 
the beginner of sin, and its consequence death, but as the origi, just as 
Christ is the origin of life, and its most elevated display, the avicraors.” 
“The present occurring in ver. 22 is worthy of remark—axrobvicxouer. 
ee tencing with Adam, the process of decay was present in, and as it 
“were advancing in the human race ; but with Christ began the principle 
of re-animation. As, however, the reference is here pre-eminently to the 
resurrection of the body, the future—fworonbicovra:—is employed.” — 
OLSHAUSEN. 

- 2Some excellent interpreters, such as Beza, Piscator, and more lately 
the acute and learned P. Abresch, have considered rézes as equally in the 
protasis and apodosis restricted to all believers. But the exegesis in the 


text seems preferable. 
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the Mosaic law,’ says he, ‘all died. But was not this t 
execution of the sanction of that law? No; for its sanc- 
tion was not death, but violent untimely death. And that it 
was not the cause of death is ee for though “where no — 
law is, there is no transgression,” yet men died before the — 
law, when it could not act, for it did not exist, as well as 
under it,—from Adam to Moses, as well as front Moses to — 
Christ. But might not death be the execution of the sanc- 
tion of natural lave No, not that either ; for it took place. — 
in the case of infants and idiots, who were not capable of — 
violating natural law.’ Their death was the execution of | 
the divine sentence—the expression of the divine displea-_ 
sure—against the first sin of the first man; and what death © 
was in them, it is in all.” Men die just because they are — 
the descendants of the man who broke the covenant, of 
which death was the penalty. All who die,—and all die, q 
“it is appdinted to men to die,”"—all who die, die as in” 
Adam,—intimately related to Adar by a divine constitu- — 
tion. Next to the sufferings of Christ and the pains of — 
everlasting punishment, this? is the most tremendous mani- 
festation ever made of the evil of sin. . 
As this is the truth with regard to death, so there is an 
analogous truth with regard to deliverembe from death as 
the aifect of the curse—the resurrection of life. All who — 
are thus made -alive, are made alive as connected with — 
Christ. Indeed, all saving blessings are enjoyed by men 
only as connected with Christ. They deserve punishment 
—they never can deserve anything else. It is “in him” 
that they are “blessed with heavenly and spiritual bless- — 
ings.” “Chosen in him before the foundation of the 


1 Rom. v. 12-14. The reader will do well to consult an excellent note 
of Professor Hodge on rods “a NR inl 7H bu 
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world,” “7m him they have redemption through his blood, — 
‘the forgiveness of sins ;” “they are made accepted in him,” 
and “in him they obtain an inheritance.”* The apostle’s 
deep personal conviction of the importance of being “in 
Christ,’ in order to the attainment of a glorious resurrec- 
tion, is very strikingly expressed in the following passage 
in his Epistle to the Philippians: “I count all things but 
loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord: for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and 
do count them but dung, that I may win Christ, and be 
found in him, not having mine own righteousness, which is 
of the law, but that which is through the faith of Christ, 
the righteousness which is of God by faith; that I may 
know him, and the power of his resurrection, and the fel- 
lowship of his sufferings, being made conformable unto his 
death ; if by any means I might attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead :”2—no attaining of that, in his estimation, 
but by being found “in Christ.” And surely, as the death 
~ of all his natural posterity is a wonderful manifestation of 
_ the displeasure of God against the first sin of the first man, 
so the bestowing of all the ineffable, inconceivable glories 
; _of the resurrection of life on all the spiritual seed of Christ 
_ —“a multitude which no man can number, out of all 
- nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues” ® of the sons 
of men—is a wonderful proof how well pleased the Father 
is “for His righteousness’ sake,” when, on account of it, 
He raises to a state of happiness, so high and secure, such 
4 multitudes, whose righteous desert was “ everlasting destruc- 
tion from his presence, and from the glory of his power.” * 
: The whole of this argumentative statement, as has been 
_ well remarked, proceeds on the great fundamental principle 
‘ of Christianity, “that in the economy of grace, Christ and 
ye 
4 


1 Eph. i. 4, 7, 11. 2 Phil. iii, 8-12. %Rev. vii. 9. 42 Thess. i. 9, 
* 
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his people are so one, that what is asserted of the one is — 
thereby virtually asserted of the other, and can have force — 
only with those who understand and believe this.” 

The words that follow, “But every man in his own order: — 
Christ the first-fruits, then they who are Christ’s at his 
coming: then cometh the end,” seem introduced to meet — 
the thought—‘ But how is this? We see that in Adam all 
die. He died, and all in him; every one of his natural 
posterity die. But though Christ be risen, we do not see any __ 
of those in him rise, far less all of them. We see them die 
as being in Adam; but we do not see them rise as being in 
Christ. He rose the third day after his death; but years 
and ages pass over the graves of those who are “in him,” 
and there is no resurrection.’ ‘It is even so,’ as if the 
apostle said; ‘but the statement is not the less true: All 
in ham shall as certainly arise, as all in Adam die; “but 
every man in his own order.” ”4 

The reference of “every man”? is somewhat doubtful. 
Some have restricted it to those who are Christ’s: ¢ Every 
one of those who are Christ’s shall be made alive in his own 
order. But this does not seem to be the reference, for all 
the dead in Christ are to rise at once, not successively, 


} Téywa is a band or division, such as a battalion of soldiers,—as Igna- 
tius, in a passage soon to be quoted for another purpose, calls his guard 
of ten soldiers réyua orpuriwrixéy. Téyue also signifies an ordinance, a 
command = véwos, the general meaning being that which is arranged. If, 
then, the force of the first clause of the 23d verse is, All die in Adam, 
all are made alive in Christ. But there is a law, an established order, in 
reference to both ; and this is the réyu, the established order in- reference 
to those who are made alive in Christ. Ts is order. See also Jos. de 
Bell. Jud. iii. 4; Clem. 1 Epist. ad Cor. c. xxxvii., where the words 
Exaorns tv v6 idly réywars are used in reference to the different orders of 
Emceprcol, widiaprol, ixerovrapyo, x.7.A.; Plut. Oth, p. 1072, where Thyee 
is used as = Atyeay, : ; 

2 ExaoTos, 
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‘not each in his own order. They have a common order of 
resurrection. Others have, with much more probability, 


considered it as referring both to Christ and those who are 
Christ’s, each in his own order: Christ immediately, on the 
third day after death, as the first-fruits; and they, as the 
full harvest, at his coming, That would undoubtedly be 
the true interpretation, if the word had been rd&ts and not 
tdrypa, and if the 23d verse had immediately followed the 
20th. To me it appears that “ every one,” or “each of 
them,” refers to the “all” who die in Adam, and the “ all” 
who in Christ are made alive! These are the two bands.” 
There is a band on which death passes—the first man, and 
all his natural descendants; and there is a band to which 
life is restored—the second man, the Lord from heaven, 
and all his spiritual descendants.2 The Apostle does not 
specify what takes place with respect to the first band— 
Adam, and his descendants. That was not the subject 
under consideration. We know, however, what the fact 


1 ¢¢A]] in Adam die,—all in Christ are made alive; but each in his own 
band. ‘Eodem tempore resurgent impii ; sed illi non veniunt sub hunc 
beatum censum.’ They are not ¢y Xpirs,—they do not belong to his 
wéyue, Udvres and duneroe Stand in the same relation, Luke iu. 3. 
‘Adamus ducet seriem (réyu«) morientium,—Christus reviviscentium.’ ” 
_Jnunz. Reiche takes a somewhat different view of these rayuara: 
‘Has classes duas cultorum Christi, per eum vita eterna beandorum, 


_nimirum mortuorum, proprie resurgentium, et vivorwm adventu ejus 





superstitwm novo corpore induendorun apostolus v. 22 complectitur ver- 
bis, otra wai ey Xpiorg ravers Caoroinbnoovres.” 

2 Vayware. 

3 Theodoret and Theophylact strangely refer the réyuara to the two 
divisions of the raised up,—those at the right hand of the Judge, and. 
those on the left. They keep, however, to the true meaning of the word 
réypoe, Macknight translates, ‘Every one in his proper band ;” and 
says, in his note, “‘ So of INy rdypars signifies ; for réyya denotes a band 
of soldiers, a cohort, a legion.—V. Scapulam.” If we may believe Gerdes, 


- Sanchez applies this passage to the monastic orders in the Roman Church! 


RESULT OF CHRIST’S RESURRECTION. 


is: Adam became mortal on committing his first sin; and 
when the appointed period of his continuance on earth — 


came, he submitted to the sentence, “ Dust thou art, and 
unto dust thou shalt return.” “All the days that Adam 
lived were nine hundred and thirty years, and he died.”* 
In like manner, all his descendants, after “accomplishing 
their day as an hireling,” have, one after another, descended 
into the grave. But it is otherwise with the second Adam 
and his descendants. He, having finished the work which 


procures both his and their restoration to a glorious life, — 


after lying long enough in the grave to give satisfactory 
evidence that he had really died, rose again from the dead 
on the third day, according to the Scriptures. He has 
risen as “the first-fruits.” It is otherwise with his spiritual 
descendants, who receive here a very significant designa- 
tion, “ They who are Christ’s.”* These are the same who, 
in the preceding verse, are said to be “in him.” They are 
his, given to him in the eternal covenant, redeemed by his 
‘blood, brought to him by the Father in their effectual 
calling; and under the influence of his Spirit, voluntarily 
surrendering themselves to be his only, wholly, and for 
ever. “They who are Christ’s” die like him, but they do 
not, like him, rise on the third day, as some dreaming 
mystics have supposed. They do not rise one by one, 
as all in Adam die. Christ, the first-fruits, has been 
made alive, and they shall all, who are in him, be made 
alive at his coming—not till then. The ‘coming’ here 
is the second coming of the Lord, “ without sin,” not as 


1 Gen, v. 5. 
2“ Oj rod Xporov, Suave polyptoton, Xperts, Xporod. Christiani sunt 
quasi appendix ris arepyns.”—BENGEL. Tod Xpirrod xarsi od povov psre 
why irarbpdanory £15 GUTOY TEMIOTEVHOTAS, AAR xe) Tovs dy vom not Tpo TOU voreov 
iu eboc Bele neal dpern diaAcurpavres.—THEODORET. 
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aie) 
people! Then all in him who “are in their graves shall 


hear his voice, and they that hear shall live, and shall come 
992 


Ps sin-offering, “for” the complete “ salvation” of his 
, 
- forth to the resurrection of life. 
Here a question naturally occurs, ‘But why is this the 
order of the second Adam and his seed? Why is death 
_ not now abolished ? Why do redeemed men die; or, if they 
~ must die, why do their bodies continue, it may be for many 
ages, in the grave? Why is the prey allowed to fall into 
. the hands of the mighty? Why are the ransomed captives 
not immediately delivered ?’ 

It may be doubtful how far it is wise either to propose 
such questions, or to attempt to answer them. It might be 
enough to say, “ It is not for us to know,” or to determine, 

“the times and the seasons.” His time obviously is not yet 
come; our time is always ready. With him “ one day is as 
a thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” It 
might be enough to say, These questions take their place 
along with a number of other questions, which men more 
~ eurious than wise have proposed. ‘Why did God not form 
man with an absolute security of continuing holy? Why 
_ were the destinies of the race so deeply involved in the 
4 conduct of their original parents? Why were sinning 
angels consigned to hopeless destruction, while a Saviour 


fl 


es 


_ 

1 Heb. ix. 28. 

. 2 John v. 28. The resurrection referred to, T have no doubt, is not 

q that partial resurrection which, according to some, is to precede the 

. millennium, but the general resurrection which is immediately to pre- 
cede the final judgment. It is quite foreign from my purpose to discuss 

7 this question. It is fully and fairly discussed, and satisfactorily settled, 
in Mr Brown’s work, already referred to, which I cordially recommend 

to those who have been ‘‘ shaken in mind, or troubled,” on this subject. 
4 There are some excellent remarks in Hodge’s Exposition bearing on this - 


subject, pp. 326-329. 
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was provided for man? Why, when the merits and the 
power of that Saviour are equally infinite, are not all men 
saved? Why was the Saviour of the world not brought 
into it till four thousand years after men needed his inter- 
ference? Why was revelation confined to one nation be- 
fore his coming? and why has it not been extended to all 
nations since his coming ?’ 


I scarcely think angels meddle with such questions; but 


“fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” It can do no 
harm, however, to remark, that the delay of the general 
resurrection of those who are Christ’s, till the close of the 
present system of things, is owing to no deficiency in merit, 
or power, or grace, in the great Deliverer. Neither are we, 
I apprehend, going beyond our measure when we advert to 








some of the advantages which seem to be connected with — 


the arrangement—the “ order”—which Infinite Wisdom 
has preferred; though in this, as indeed in everything, 
“his thoughts are not as our thoughts, nor his ways as our 
ways.” 

While it is utterly impossible for us to see to what an 
extent another arrangement would have affected the estab- 
lished order of things, we cannot avoid perceiving that its 
effects would be numerous and important, changing entirely 
the character of the present state, and unfitting it for many of 
the purposes it is intended to serve, and actually does serve. 

The denunciation of death, as the punishment of the first 
sin of the first man, is exceedingly precise; and its execution 
in the case of every individual, even of those who are Christ’s, 
is the most direct and striking confutation of the first lie, 
and vindication of the truth of the divine threatening. It 
is also, as we have already remarked, a most impressive 
lesson respecting the evil of sin; race after race descend- 
ing into the grave, to mark God’s displeasure at a single 
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violation of his law, and that, in the estimation of many, 


no very flagrant transgression. : 

The great Judge of all, full of awful majesty, is kept 
before the mind when death, his messenger, thus “rides 
forth conquering and to conquer” a doomed race in its suc- 
cessive generations. How important to secure his favour 
—to escape his displeasure ! 

Death, too, in various ways, whether their own death or 
that of others, proves the means of exercising and strengthen- 
ing the holy principles of those who are Christ’s—their faith, 
their hope, their humility, their resignation, their patience ; 
the Saviour thus wresting out of the devil’s hands the 
weapons of his own forging, and turning them into instru- 
ments of holiness and happiness instead of sin and misery. 

In addition to all this, it is obvious to remark, that the 
simultaneous resurrection of all the dead in Christ—the 
abolition of death at once and for ever—will place in a 


é peculiarly glorious light the power and grace of the Con- 


queror, and the magnitude and completeness of the victory. 
Had all the dead saints at the resurrection of Christ—a 
goodly company, but still comparatively a little flock—been 
set free from the bands of death, and taken with him to 
heaven; and had, since that time, every individual saint 
been freed from the necessity of dying, and been quietly 
“clothed upon” instead of being “ unclothed,”* the scene 
had been incomparably less striking than that which will 


be exhibited on the last eventful day of the world’s history, 


when the merit of the Redeemer, and his power founded 
on his merit, will bring the whole human race out of their 
graves, and before his tribunal, and enable him to confer 
on them all an endless existence,—on his own redeemed 
ones an endless existence of perfect holy happiness. 

12 Cor, v. 4. 
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What a day of triumph to the Redeemer and to the 
redeemed! How glorious will the King of Israel, the 
Captain of our salvation, be that day at the head of his 
ransomed, re-animated legions! Radiant as they will be 
in holy light and loveliness, their glory will be as nothing, 
“by reason of the glory that excelleth,”’—a glory, compared 
with which the splendour of a thousand suns is as darkness. 
Yet will he not only be glorious in himself, but glorified 
in his risen saints, with bodies “ fashioned like unto his 
glorious body,” and “admired”—by all the angelic millions 
—“in them who have believed.” And how loud, and 
lofty, and sweet, and long-drawn-out, will be the shout of 
triumph over the fell tyrant, the last enemy, and the - 
hymn of thanksgiving to the Conqueror who has destroyed 
him, the Prince of life, the King immortal, which shall 
rise from the countless multitude of ransomed captives: 
“O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory? Thanks be to him who hath given us the victory.” 
“ Salvation to our God who sitteth on the throne, and to 
the Lamb for ever and ever!” Hallelujah! And again, 
and again, and again, they shall ery—Hallelujah ! 

“Then cometh the end.” The harvest is over, the 
earth is reaped, all that is excellent is ready to ascend into 
heaven ; and the earth and all that is in it must now be 
burnt up. 

I conclude the illustration of this part of the subject with 


1Jt is lame arguing, that because the term expressed by ¢xs:ra—the 
term between the resurrection of Christ and that of his people—is a long 
period, sirz must also express a long period. It means after ; but it 
may be—in the present case all the probabilities are on the side of its . 
being—immediately after. ZELTNER, an acute critic, remarks, ‘‘ Usus 
perpetuus in N. T. verbi, ordinem connexorum duntaxat, atque meri 
proin ordinis notam exhibet, neque ullibi grandia ejusmodi decem. secu- 
lorum intervalla exigit.” 
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a reflection which I think must have arisen already in the 
mind of every attentive reader. May it be written there 
as with a pen of iron, as with lead in the rock for ever. 
Oh the transcendent importance of being “in Christ!” 
That makes all the difference between guilt and justification 
—depravity and holiness—danger and safety—a glorious 
hope, and a fearful looking for of judgment—the resurrec- 
tion to life, and the resurrection to damnation—heaven and 
hell—eternal happiness and eternal misery. Gain that, and 
you gain everything; miss that, and all is lost. Apart 
from him there is no true happiness; in him there is “ sal- 
vation with eternal glory.” 





§ 3. That to which Christs resurrection led—his universal 
dominiton—secures the resurrection of life to his people. 


The apostle now proceeds to show that Christ’s resurrec- 
tion is connected with a state of power and authority, which 
is at once sufficient for securing, and intended to secure, 
the resurrection of all that are in him—that are his. This 
is the sentiment which, if we mistake not, is contained in 


_ the paragraph from ver. 24 to ver. 28. 


To make this evident, it is necessary to interpose a few 
verbal explanations, as the words have very generally been. 
considered as conveying a meaning somewhat different 
from this. 

The paragraph from ver. 24 to ver. 28 has been viewed 
by many interpreters as a species of parenthetical digression 
—the apostle returning to his main argument at ver. 29. 


_ The words “Then cometh the end” have been understood 


as the beginning of a sentence, which ends with the 24th 
verse; and the 25th, and 26th, and 27th, and 28th verses 


“are then all considered as separate sentences. This, which 


is the view taken by our translators, gives a disjointed 
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appearance to the paragraph as it stands in their version. 
The meaning thus brought out of the words is substantially 
this: ‘When they who are Christ’s are raised at his coming, 
then will be the end—the end of the world—the termina- 
tion of the present order of things; then will the voice be 
heard in heaven, “It is done,” and “the mystery of God 
shall be finished.” When this end has come, “he,” that is, 
Christ, “shall deliver up the kingdom to God, even the 
Father ;”* he shall, in some sense or other, resign the dele- 
gated government with which, as Mediator, he has been 
invested, having, according to the divine oracle, during 
the period of that rule, “put down,”? in the exercise of 
divine power, “all” opposing “rule, and authority, and 
power.” “Death, the last enemy,” as being an opposing 


power, shall also “ be destroyed ;” and in the new order of — 


things, the kingdom being given back to the Father, there 
shall be a remarkable manifestation of the subjection of 
the Son himself, as well as of every other being, to the 
Father, in order that the glory of essential divinity may be 
transcendently displayed” This, so far as I am able to 
put into plain words views which seem to have been but 
dimly seen by those who express them, is the ordinary 
interpretation of this paragraph.° 


1 TG @c% xa) erp}, properly ‘to Him who is the God and Father’ (2 Cor. 
i, 3). Professor Scholefield very justly says that the English phrase 
“God the Father” is quite tantamount to the Greek phrase T. ©. x. II. 

?'Why should the same word here and in ver. 26 be translated by 
different English words? It is rightly rendered ‘‘ destroyed” in ver. 26; 
and here it should have been ‘‘ destroy.” ~, 

3 Knapp, in his Christian Theology, § 98, expresses the common 
opinion with greater clearness than it is ordinarily stated: ‘At the 
end of the world, the government which Christ administers as man will 
cease. Thenceforward the Father will no longer make use, as before, of 
the intervention of the Messiah to govern and bless men. Christ will 
then lay down his former charge, and give it over to the Father, who 
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Now, I think it must strike every careful reader that it 


is difficult to see what much in this statement has to do with 


wy 


what is plainly the apostle’s object—to show the security 
which Christ’s resurrection gives for the resurrection of his 
people ; to show that as, if the dead rise not, he cannot 
have risen, so, if he be risen, “the dead in him” shall 
assuredly rise. Besides, it seems to involve a denial of the 


4 perpetuity of our Lord’s mediatorial kingdom, which is 


often, and in the plainest terms, asserted in Scripture. 
“His dominion is an everlasting dominion, and his king- 
dom that which shall not be destroyed.”' The prophets 
declare that “of his kingdom there shall be no end;” and 
the apostles speak of “ the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour.”* Nay, the eternity of his kingdom is 


had entrusted him with it. In the abodes of the blessed the Father will 
himself reign over his saints with an immediate government, and in a 
manner different from the rule He causes to be exercised over them 


through Christ, his ambassador.” Dr Pye Smith gives substantially the 


same interpretation. ‘‘ As a faithful ambassador, whose commission is 
_ finished, he will honourably give it back to Him who appointed him, 


and will return to his own personal station as the Divine and Hternal 
Son.” We do not wonder to find so clear a thinker, in the very next 
paragraph, confessing ‘‘ the obscurity” of this interpretation,—Script. 
Test. vol. iii. p. 237. For what can it mean? 1t surely cannot mean 
that the Son is to cease to be incarnate. It is all but a ludicrous idea 


- which Theophylact suggests, ‘‘that the statement was intended by the 
apostle to prevent the converts from paganism at Corinth from supposing 


that there was to be a re-acting of the dethronement of Saturn by his son 


- Jupiter.” Yet I see this idea has approved itself to Dr Ash, generally a 


sound-minded interpreter. 


1 Dan. vil. 14. 
22 Sam. vii. 16; Ps. Ixxxix. 28-37; Isa. ix. 6, 7; Dan. i. 44, vii. 14; 
Heb. i. 18; Rev. i. 5, 6, v. 13, vii. 21; 2 Pet. i. 11. The perpetuity 


of the kingdom of Christ, so strongly stated in these passages, is just 


what might be expected. The incongruity of the opposite supposition is 


3 very powerfully exhibited by a writer whose general views respecting 
- the dvéeraes I cannot but think singularly fanciful, though ingeniously 


- : 


~ secured by the immutable thing, the oath of God, “in whicl 




























it is impossible for him to lie.” “Once have I sworn by my 
holiness, that I will not lie unto David. His seed shall 
endure for ever, and his throne as the sun before me.”+ In 
no other passage of Scripture is there any allusion to a 
resignation on the part of the Son, and a resumption on — 
the part of the Father, of the authority and power delegated 
to the God-man Mediator; and it seems peculiarly strange 
that “the subjection of the Son to the Father” should be _ 
spoken of as a new thing—as something exclusively cha- 

racteristic of the order of things which shall commence 
after “the end,” when the kingdom is delivered up to the — 
Father by the Son—something to take place then; while 
the truth is, the subordination of the Son to the Father is — 
the character of the whole mediatorial economy. That 
economy throughout proceeds on the principle that, while — 
the Son and “ibe Spirit are essentially equal viel the 

Father, being one with him, they are in the economy of 
grace aubordinate to the Father, who sustains the majesty 
of divinity. The Father is gece than they. He sends, 
and they come; He appoints, and they execute. All things _ 
are of him by them. These are some of the difficulties — 
connected with the ordinary mode of interpretation, which 


supported—Prorrssor Busu : ‘‘ How should he deliver up his kingdom, 
when this very kingdom was given him as the reward of his humiliation 
and obedience unto death? Is his reward to cease as soon as his work is 
done? Are the saints to be crowned with an eternal reward, and the 
King of saints with a temporary one? Shall he cease to be Lord and — 
King at the very time that every knee begins to bow to him, and every 
tongue to confess? Surely this is the most violent of all suppositions. 
What conclusion, then, is possible, but that the kingdom here said to _ 
be ‘delivered up’—which, by the way, is more properly rendered ‘made 
over’—is the usurped kingdom of his enemies, not his own MA nastasie, os 
p. 375. 

APs. Ixxxix, 8b, 36: 
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must meet every reflecting mind, and I confess I find it 
impossible to get over them. 

‘I shall state, as briefly as I am able, the view I have 
been led to take of it, and the grounds on which I have 
done so. I apprehend that the words “ Then is the end” 
are not the beginning but the end of a sentence,—the sen- 
tence the first part of which constitutes the 22d and 23d 
verses. “In Christ shall all be made alive:” first Christ ; 
“then they that are Christ’s at his coming;” then (you 
will observe cometh is a supplement) “the end,” the ter- 
mination or completion, in contrast with the “ first-fruits” 
of the resurrection,—the subject the apostle is speaking 
about.’ . What follows is for illustrating how, at the coming 
of Christ, there will be an end or completion of the resur- 
rection.” It is to be by the destruction of death. There 
will be no more resurrection, for among men there will be 
no more mortals to die, no more dead to be raised; and this 
‘is to be accomplished in the exercise of that delegated 
power by which the risen Redeemer is “to subdue all 
things to himself”*® and to his Father. The sentence be- 
ginning with “ When he shall have delivered up the king- 
dom,” ends with the 26th verse,*—the only parenthesis in 
_ the passage being the 25tlr verse. 

“The kingdom” here seems to be actual recognised lord- 
ship or dominion; as when it is said that in the latter days 


“the Lord shall be king,”®—shall be acknowledged to be 


1 Theodoret, Gcumenius, Bengel, Jehne, Rosenmiiller, Wahl, Bret- 
schneider, Meyer. 

2 De Wette considers the words éra» rapad. x.r.2. as intended to explain 
the meaning of ro ré20s. 

3 Phil. iii. 21. 

4 Theophylact connects <ira +3 72205 with what goes before ; and Heinsius 
adopts a similar mode of construing this passage.—Hzercitt. Sac. p. 381. 

5 Zech. xiv. 9. 

L 
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king,—shall actually rule, be submitted to and obeyed, 
“over all the earth;” when “the kingdom” is said to 
“ depart from Nebuchadnezzar,” when his authority 
ceased to be acknowledged in consequence of his insanity; 
and when it is said in the Apocalypse, “ Now is come the 
kingdom of our God;”? and when “ the kingdom ”*—the 
sovereionty—* of this world” is said to “ become the king- 
dom of our Lord and his Christ.” 

The “delivering up” * is not the resigning of the lordship 
which the Son possesses by donation from the Father, but, 
as the words may be rendered, “ the restoring,” “the bring- 
ing back, the kingdom.” It is the putting down the revolt 
which commenced in the sin of angels, and has been carried 
on through means of the fall of man, and its results,—the 
getting of the divine supremacy effectually asserted and 
universally acknowledged,—the great object for which the 
Son was placed on his mediatorial throne—glorified, that he 


1 Dan. ii. 31. 2 Rey. xii. 10. 

3 BaciAcia is the true reading. ; 

4Had the idea been delivering up a charge, the appropriate word 
would have been ar0didq. 

5 Reddo is the meaning assigned here to rapadiiau. by Schleusner ; 
vide ad Verb. 7. Chrysostom’s note is: “ Hapadiducr rovrters xaropboi.” 
Theodoret’s words are remarkable: ‘‘ Uepadidwo: civ Barirsiay cw Oey 
xo) Tlarph, obx aires ris Bacirsias yumvolpesvos, aAAL rov cUpavvoy dick BoAoy xed 
rovs txeivov ouvepyods Umorarray, nal révrus Uronivas repacnevalay xed roy cay 
drwy txiyvavas Ocdr.” Theophylact’s interpretation is: ‘Yad rupdyvev dunp- 
racmsyny chy Bacrciav terar, trcvbipay rapiora +H Uarpi-”  Hstius, Zeltner, 
and Storr follow this mode of interpretation. Benson, on 2 Pet. i. 11, states 
that ‘‘a learned friend” thus interpreted the passage under, considera- 
tion: “"Oray xarapyton, x.7.A.,18 explanatory of trav rapado, x7.2. When 
Christ shall have rescued [wrested] the kingdom out of the hands of all 
adverse powers, he will restore it to God, even the Father.” —Brnson on 
the Epistles, vol. ii. pp. 354-5. The expression ‘‘bring the kingdom 
again,” 1 Kings xii, 21, and 2 Chron. xi. 1, seems parallel as to mean- — 
ing ; and dmoxadiordvew chy Pacidsiay, restoré the kingdom, Acts i. 5. 
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: might thus glorify the Father. The kingdom, or dominion, 


_ shall be wrested from his enemies, and restored to God- 


head, the majesty of which is sustained by the Father; but 
not in any such sense as is inconsistent with the Son’s 


- “dominion being an everlasting dominion,” and “his king-. 


_ Satan, “had taken away. 


dom having no end.”! It is not the giving back something 
bestowed on the Son by the Father; the Father’s gifts to 
the Son are “ without repentance ”—never to be recalled: 
it is the Son’s “restoring” tothe Father “ what not he,” but 
”2 This great object is to be gained 
in putting down “all rule, and all authority and power,” 
that is opposed to the kingdom, or supreme acknowledged 
authority, of God, or is inconsistent with his holy and benig- 
nant purposes. Death personified is one of these opposing 


_ powers, and must be put down—must be destroyed. While 


it exists, the divine purpose as to the complete salvation 
of his people cannot be accomplished ; and when death is 


_ destroyed, then is there an end to raising the dead—then 
_is the completion of the resurrection,—an event obviously 


secured by that power and authority with which the risen 


_ Saviour is invested. 


Read now the sentence, first without the parenthesis in 


- the 25th verse, and then with it. First without it: “When 


he”—that is plainly Christ—“ shall have restored the 
kingdom to the Father,—when he shall have put down all 


rule, and authority, and power,—the last enemy shall be 


destroyed—death.” You will notice that the words that 


and is‘are supplements, and, instead of being needed to 
bring out the sense, they obscure it. Read now with the 


parenthesis: “ When he shall have restored the kingdom 


to the Father,—when he shall have put down all rule, and 


all authority and power (for he must reign till He—that 
1 Bib. Repos. 2d Series, vol. ii. p. 444. 2 Ps, Ixix. 4. 
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is, God—hath put all things under his feet),—the last 
enemy shall be destroyed—death.” The parenthetical re- 
ference to the ancient oracle in the beginning of the 110th 
Psalm is inserted to meet the thought, ‘ But how is he to 
bring back the kingdom to the Father? how is he to put 
down all rule, and all authority, and all power?’ The 
reply is, He has all the authority and power that are neces- 
sary for this purpose; for the ancient oracle must be 
accomplished: “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at 


my right hand, untilt I make thine enemies thy footstool.”? _ 


The only thing further necessary in the way of exposi- 
tion of the words of the text, is to point out the meaning 
and reference of the 27th and 28th verses.’ It has been 
common to consider these verses as illustrative of “the 
delivering up the kingdom to the Father, when the end is 
come,”—when the Son is, according to the ordinary inter- 
pretation, to become in some new way subject to the Father. 
Were I taking that view of the reference of the passage, I 
should be constrained to read the words rendered in our 
version, “and then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto the Father,” ‘even then shall the Son be subject to 
the Father, and to consider them as describing not the 
commencement of something quite new, but the continua- 
tion of what was already and had long been established.‘ 

1 "ap uti et as, SY, tractum temporis, non terminum ad quem, sig- 


nificat,””—HEYDENREICH. 

4'Psi ex.s. 

* “Tt may be wondered why the apostle thought this observation 
necessary. But it is more surprising that there should have been heresies 
in the world which made many observations necessary that to us appear 
superfluous.” —Dr Lawson, ms. Notes. 

* Archbishop Usher seems to have taken this view of the phrase, con- 
necting x} not with vids, but with rire: ‘‘ For then also, in regard of his 
assumed nature, he shall be subject unto Him that put all other things 
under him.”—Usuer’s Immanuel: Theological Tracts, vol. ii. 
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The metiatorial kingdom shall not then end: it shall con- 


- tinue—continue for ever. 


The more, however, I look at the words, and consider 
them in their connection, the more am I persuaded that 
they are intended as an illustration of the delegated cha- 
racter of that dominion and authority, in the exercise of 
which the Son brings back the kingdom to the Father, and 
puts down all opposing rule, authority, and power. It is 
as if the apostle had said: ‘In referring to the 110th 
Psalm, I stated that Christ must reign till Jehovah, who 
says to him, “Sit on my right hand,” has made his enemies 
his footstool. The power, in the exercise of which the 
kingdom is to be brought back to the Father, is not power 
distinct from the divine power. It is the power common to 
the Father and the Son as divine persons, which, like “the 
life which he hath in himself,” “the Father hath given,” 
or appointed, “the Son to hold:” and this appears not 
only from this passage, but also from another passage in 
the book of Psalms, which, though primarily referring to 
redeemed man, finds its first fulfilment in the person of the 


God-man Redeemer, as well as its full accomplishment 


through his mediation. It is Jehovah who makes the ene- 
mies of David’s Lord and ours his footstool.’ It is Jehovah 
also who is represented as putting all things under man’s 
feet;1 an oracle which the apostle, in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, while intimating that it refers to redeemed man, 
teaches us to regard as having been fulfilled in that inves- 
titure of our Lord with mediatorial dominion to which the 


110th Psalm refers, as a seating of him on the throne of 


# 


Jehovah at his right hand. “We see not yet,” he says, 
“all things put under him”—man: “ but we see Jesus,”— 
a man, the representative-man,—“ who” for a season “ was 


1 Ps, viii. 6. 
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made a little lower than the angels,”—that he might taste 
death for every one of his brethren,—“ for the suffering of 
death, crowned with glory and honour.” 

This indicates clearly that the unlimited power, in the 
exercise of which the Son is to put down all opposing 
power, is the power of God. When, in the eighth Psalm, it 
is said” that Jehovah is to subject all things to man, it is 
very obvious that He who is to subject them to him, who is 
to give him superiority to—sovereignty over—them, is not, 
"in doing so, to denude himself of his own power or authority. 
That power necessarily remains supreme. When that is to 
take place to which these oracles refer,—that is, when the 
Son is to have all power conferred on him in heaven and 
earth,—it is quite evident that then, as well as while he 
was for a season “ made lower than the angels,” he shall be 
subject. to the Father.’ A delegated authority necessarily 
implies a supremacy in him who confers it. The Father 
will be greater than he; his kingdom, though in reference 
to creatures supreme, in reference to essential Deity shall 
be, and shall appear to be, delegated, “that God may be 
all in all.’ When the Son is “highly exalted,” it is by 
the Father; when he receives a name, to which “ every 
knee is to bow, and every tongue confess that he is Lord,” 


1 Heb. ii. 8, 9. t 
2 “<“Oray 38 slay. Quis dicit? Scriptura nempe, sive autor sacer,”— 
HErnstvs. 2 






ee 


x 


. 
: 
| 
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3 The word in the beginning of the 28th verse rendered ‘‘ shall be sub- 


dued,” is the same that is elsewhere in the passage rendered ‘“‘made subject 
to,” and does not refer to our Lord’s actually having put down all enemies, 
but to his being invested with power and authority over the whole crea- 
tion of God. Much darkness has been introduced into the passage by not 
distinguishing the Father’s investing the Son with supreme authority ; 
and the Son, in the exercise of that authority, putting down all opposing 
power, and restoring the kingdom to the Father. The verb igordéerw 
refers to the first, the verb xarapyéw to the second, 


a 
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it is “to the glory of God the Father.”* And this arrange- 
ment is made, that it may be obvious that “all things are 
of God,’—that “of Him, and through Him, and to Hm 
are all hinge,” “God biesed for ever.” 

‘The passage, thus expounded, teaches us the following 
principles :—First, that the risen Saviour is invested with 
unlimited power and authority. “He reigns’”—“all things 
are subjected to him.” Secondly, That the design of his 
being thus invested with unlimited power and authority 
is, that he may “restore the kingdom to the Father.” 
Thirdly, That in restoring the kingdom to the Father, he 
will “put down all opposing rule, and authority, and power.” 
Fourthly, That in the accomplishment of this, the destruc- 
tion of death as an opposing power is necessarily involved. 
And fifthly, That all this is to be accomplished by divine 
power, administered by the Son, that the whole glory of 
the bringing back the kingdom may be seen to belong, and 
be ascribed, to Him, “of whom are all things, and through 
whom are all things,” and to whom, therefore, it is most 
meet that all things should be,—whose glory ought to be 
the end, as his will is the cause and the law, of the universe. 
With a very brief illustration of these principles, which we 
think we have brought out of the words before us—unot put 


1 The view given above is substantially that of Storr in his dissertation 
De Notione Regni Celestis.—Opusc. Academ. vol. i. p. 281. 

2 The following i ig an amusing specimen of Patristic exegesis: “Ut sit 
Deus omnia in omnibus, hoc sensu accipiendum est. Dominus itaque 
Salvator noster nunc omnia’ non est in omnibus, sed pars in singulis. 
Verbi gratia, in Salomone, sapientia ; in Davide, bonitas ; in Job, patientia ; 
in Daniele, cognitio futurorum ; in Petro, fides ; in Phinees et Paulo, zelus ; 
in Joanne, virginitas ; in ceteris, cetera. Cum autem rerum omnium 
finis advenerit, tunc omnia in omnibus erit, ut pineal sanctorum omnes 
virtutes habeant, ut sit Christus totus in cunctis.”—HizRronymus, Ep. 


ad Amand. 
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into them—and which seem also to exhaust them, we shall 
occupy the remaining part of this section. 


(1.) The risen Saviour is invested with unlimited power and 
authority. 


I observe, then, in the first place, that the risen Saviour 
is invested with unlimited power and authority. In the 
passage before us, it is said he reigns: “he must reign, 
till God hath put all his enemies under his feet ;” and that 
“God hath put all things under his feet.” The reference 
is, in the first instance, to Ps. cx. 1, “The Lord said 
unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool,”—a prophetic oracle intimating 
that, at the period referred to, which in prophetic vision 
was present to the Psalmist’s mind,—the period of the 
exaltation, which commenced in his resurrection,—the 
Messiah should be invested with the government of the 
universe, while, by the exercise of divine power, everything 
opposed to the establishment of his kingdom of truth, and 
peace, and holiness, should be subdued or destroyed. The 
reference in the second case is to Ps. viii. 4, 6, “ What 
is man, that thou art mindful of him? and the son of man, 
that thou visitest him? For thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory 
and honour. Thou madest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands; thou hast put all things under his 
feet,”—an oracle referring not to man in his original state,! 
but in his restored state,—verified first in the God-man, and, 


1 It is of ‘‘man made lower than the angels” that the oracle speaks. 
The original words both in Hebrew and Greek do not, as most suppose, 
describe man created lower than the angels; but man who was, as to 
immortality, originally ‘equal to the angels,” is represented as brought 
down to a lower level for a season. 
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through his mediation, to be verified in all his ransomed 
ones. 

These are by no means the only ancient oracles in which 
the Great Deliverer of man is represented as possessed of 
unlimited power and authority. “Yet have I set my King 
upon my holy hill of Zion. I will declare the decree: the 
Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have 
I begotten thee. Ask of me, and I shall give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for thy possession. Thou shalt break them with 
a rod of iron; thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s 
vessel.” “Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O most Mighty, ° 
with thy glory and thy majesty. And in thy majesty ride 
prosperously, because of truth, and meekness, and righteous- 
ness; and thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things. 
Thine arrows are sharp in the heart of the King’s enemies; 
whereby the people fall under thee. Thy throne, O God, 
_is for ever and ever.” “The king shall joy in thy strength, 
— O Lord; and in thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice!” 
“Thou settest a crown of pure gold on his head. He asked 
life of thee, and thou gavest it him, even length of days for 
ever and ever. His glory is great in thy salvation: honour 
and majesty hast thou laid upon him.” “All kings shall 
fall down before him; all nations shall serve him,” “and 
his enemies shall lick the dust.” “I will make him my 
first-born, higher than the kings of the earth.” “His name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, 
The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. Of the 
increase of his government and peace there shall be no 
end.” “Behold, my servant shall deal prudently, he shall 
be exalted and extolled, and be very high.”? 

1 Ps, ii. 6-9, xlv. 3-6, xxi. 1, 3-5, Ixxii. 9, 11, lxxxix. 27; Isa. ix. 6, 
7, lit, 13. 
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These honours are often represented as the rewards of 
labour and sufferings in the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness, and in at least one ancient oracle are connected with 
the resurrection from the dead. “Thou wilt not leave my 
soul in hell,” in the separate state, into which by death it 
was to enter; “neither wilt thou suffer thine Holy One to: 
see corruption. Thou wilt show me the path of life: in 
thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand there are 
pleasures for evermore.” * 

These things, which God before had showed by the 
mouth of all his prophets, he hath fulfilled. When men 
“had taken, and with wicked hands crucified and slain” him, 
—“‘ delivered for our offences by the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God,”’—God glorified his Son Jesus, 
“raising him up, having loosed the pains of death, because 
it was not possible that he should be holden of it;” 
“ exalting him by his right hand, a Prince and a Saviour,” 
and making him “both Lord and Christ”—“ Lord of all;’” 
“setting him at ‘his own right hand in the heavenly 
places, far above all principality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and every name that is named, not only in 
this world, but in that which is to come ;” and “ putting all 
things under his feet,’ “and giving him to be head over 
all things to the church, which is his body; the fulness of 
him who filleth all in all’? “God hath highly exalted 
him,” “who, being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God, but took upon himself the 
form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men; 
and being found in fashion as a man, humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross ;” 
“and hath given him a name which is above every name: 


that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things: 


1 Ps, xvi 10, 11. ? Acts iii. 13, ii, 24, 36, x. 36. 2 Eph. i. 20, 23, 
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in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth ; 

and every tongue confess that he is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father.”! If there be a truth clearly revealed in 
Scripture, it is this, that Jesus Christ, who “ once suffered 
for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God,” having been raised from the dead, “is gone into 
heaven, and is on the right hand of God; angels, and 
authorities, and powers, being made subject unto him.”” 
This, then, is the great truth on which the apostle bases 
his second argument for the security of the resurrection 
of Christians, as the necessary result of the resurrection of 
Christ. His resurrection, as it originated in a sacrifice 
which procured both his resurrection and theirs, led to a 
kingdom, the possession of which by him makes it certain 
that they shall not continue for ever under the power of 
death. How it does so, will come out.as we illustrate the 
other matters contained in our text. 


(2.) The design of this investiture is, that he may bring back 
the kingdom to the Father. 


I proceed to remark, in the second place, that the design 
of the risen Redeemer’s being thus invested with unlimited 
power and authority, is to “ bring back the kingdom to the 
Father.” He is to “deliver up,” 2.¢. as we understand it, 
te “restore,” to “ bring back, the kingdom to the Father.” 

These expressions seem to indicate that, in some sense or 
other, the kingdom has departed from the Father. There 
is a sense, and an important one, in which the kingdom 
never has departed—never can depart—from the Father. 
His right to reign, and his power to assert that right, are 
indubitable and infinite, immutable and eternal. There is 

no being, there is no event, that is or can be beyond his 
& 1 Phil. ii. 9, 11. 21 Pet. iii. 18, 22. 
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control; ay, there is no being, no event, which shall not 


be made ultimately to subserve the purposes of his wise 
and righteous government. Yet it is a lamentable and 
undeniable truth, that a portion—not an inconsiderable 
one—of his intelligent creatures have renounced their alle- 
giance, and have, individually and collectively, set them- 
selves in opposition to him, refusing to obey his holy, just, 
and good laws, and to yield their co-operation in working 
out the wise and benignant designs of his administration.! 
To this rebel part of God’s subjects belong the whole of 
the fallen angels, and the whole, too, of fallen men, with 
the exception of those who are reclaimed by the Son. In 
the universe there is “a kingdom of darkness” as well as 
“the kingdom of light.” There are “thrones of iniquity” 
as well as “the throne of righteousness.” To what an 
extent are mankind alienated from, and enemies to, God! 
How full of sin and misery is a world which was created 
by, and belongs to, a holy and benignant God! 
This is a state of things which is most unnatural. It 
cannot be permitted to remain for ever: that were an 
indelible stain on the divine character. But the removal of 
it will place in a stronger light the excellences of that cha- 
racter, than if such a state had never existed: a fact which 
is more fitted than any other to cast light on that darkest 






1 «* An important portion of God’s dominions is in a state of revolt. - 


The standard of rebellion, first erected on the very battlements of heaven, 
has since been erected on earth; and for nearly six thousand years its 
inhabitants, almost with one consent, have rallied around it, scornfully 
rejecting the claims of their Maker, and obstinately refusing to return to 
their allegiance, and acknowledge Him as their rightful King. Earth 
and hell are leagued in one grand conspiracy against the throne of the 
Most High. Christ is exalted to the throne to put down these enemies 
and opposing powers, and thus recover the kingdom from the usurpers.” 
—Van VALKENBURGH, Bib. Rep. Sec. Ser. vol. ii. No. iv. p. 443, 
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of all subjects—the introduction of evil into God’s world, 
the permission of rebellion under God’s government. 

This putting down of the rebellion, either by converting 
the rebels into loyal subjects, or by depriving the irreclaim- 
able of all power to diffuse evil, and making their rebellion 
punish itself, without injuring or endangering others, is 
the great object for which our risen Redeemer is placed 
on his mediatorial throne. The object is to liberate the 
slaves, to bring back the captives, to reclaim the estranged, 
and to gather together in one all things which are in 
heaven, and which are on earth; forming, of redeemed 
men and holy angels, one happy family, one well-com- 
pacted commonwealth, the members of which are bound 
each to each by the silken cords of enlightened love, while 
all feel.it their highest privilege to be thoroughly subjected, 

‘in their inmost natures, to the authority and grace of the 
Father of all,—of Him “ of whom, and through whom, 
and to whom are all things.” ‘This is the great design of 
that power and authority with which the Father hath in- 
vested the Son. 


(3.) In restoring the kingdom to the Father, Christ must put 
down all opposing rule, and authority, and power. 


I proceed to observe, in the third place, that in restoring 
the kingdom to the Father, Christ must put down all oppos- 
ing rule, and authority, and power. ‘This is the only way 
in which the kingdom can be brought back to the Father. 
All power,' diabolical or human, exerted by individuals, or 
embodied in institutions or orders of things, must be put 
down, that the kingdom may be brought back to him whose 
right it is to reign in us, over us, around us. “ The rulers 


1 The explanation of Calvin, “‘ potestates legitimas, a Deo ordinatas,” 
is inconsistent with the context, especially ver. 25,—rods éxdpods. 


aay. 
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of the darkness of this world” must be dethroned, stripped 
of their power to deceive and to destroy. The strongholds 
of ignorance and error must be pulled down. All institu- 
tions, civil, religious, scientific, or social, which, embodying 
error, and cherishing impiety, malignity, and injustice, are 
inconsistent with the honour of God and the happiness 
of man, must be reformed or: exterminated. The idola- 
tries and superstitions, equally of the polished Greeks 


and Romans, and of the rude barbarians in uncivilised 


regions; false religion, whatever name it wears,—Druidism, 
Buddhism, or Brahmanism,—Popery or Mohammedanism, 
—Atheism, or Pantheism, or Polytheism,—Rationalism or 
Fanaticism,—Spiritualism or Secularism,—Scepticism or 
Credulity; despotism, anarchy, and every form of mis- 
government; all systems of vain philosophy and spiritual 
tyranny; all immoral and inhuman customs,—caste and 
polygamy, war and slavery, duelling and gambling ;—all 
these “works of the devil” must be destroyed by the Son 
of God, in the administration of the kingdom entrusted to 
him by the Father. These all “ make war with the Lamb; 
but the Lamb shall overcome them, for he is King of kings 
and Lord of lords.’! Satan must not only be bound, but 
with his rebel hosts, and those of our race who cling to his 
dominion, “ cast into the lake of fire, which is the second 
death.”? “The kingdoms of this world must become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ ;”® and in order 
to this, “the Lord, at Jehovah’s right hand, shall strike 
through kings in the, day of his wrath: he shall judge 
among the heathen; he shall fill the places with dead 
bodies; he shall wound the head over many countries.” * 
He will make it evident that the thrones of iniquity have 


1 Rev. xvii. 14, \ 2 Rev. xx. 10, 14, 15. 
3 Rev. xi. 15. \. 4 Ps. cx. 5, 6. 
\ 
\ 
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no fellowship with him.’ He will “break them with a rod 


- hammer 


of iron;” he will “ dash them to pieces as a potter’s vessel.””” 

This putting down of opposing power will be effected, to 
a great extent, by the word of the truth of the oi 
under the influence of the Divine Spirit—the “fire and 
8 so well fitted for breaking those rocks in pieces 
which obstruct the coming of the kingdom of God; and 


also by the dispensations of Divine Providence, all of which 


are under the control of the exalted Mediator. The lan- 
guage in which prophecy speaks of the putting down of all 
opposing rule, and authority, and power, is fitted to excite 
mingled feelings of delight and terror. When He sees 
judgment turned away backward, and justice standing afar 
off,—truth fallen in the street, and equity not daring to 
rier — truth failing, and hits that departeth from evil 
making himself a prey,—and there is no man to help, no 
availing intercessor (what a picture of what our world long 


_ was, still to a great extent is!),—‘ His arm brings salva- 
_ tion unto him, and his righteousness sustains him. For he 


puts on righteousness as a breastplate, and an helmet of 
salvation upon his head; and he puts on the garments of 
vengeance for clothing, and clothes himself with zeal as 
with a cloak. Roding to their deeds, accordingly he will 
repay, fury to his adversaries, recompense to his enemies ; 
to the islands he will repay recompense. So shall they fear 
the name of the Lord from the west, and his glory from 
the rising of the sun: when the enemy shall come in like a 
flood, the Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against 
him.”4 Take another picture from the Apocalypse, which 


is just an anticipated history of the risen Redeemer putting 


down all opposing rule, and authority, and power, and 


1 Pg. xciv. 20. 2 Pg, i. 9. 
3 Jer. xxiii. 29, 4Tsa, lix. 16-19. 
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bringing back the kingdom to the Father: “And I saw 
heaven opened, and behold a white horse; and he that sat 
upon him was called Faithful and True; and in righteous- 
ness he doth judge and make war. His eyes were as a 
flame of fire, and on his head were many crowns; and he 


had a name written, that no man knew but he himself: and ~ 


he was clothed with a vesture dipped in blood: and his 
name is called The Word of God. And the armies which 


were in heaven followed him upon white horses, clothed in — 


fine linen, white and clean. And out of his mouth goetha 
sharp sword, that with it he should smite the nations; and 
he shall Fale them with a rod of iron: and he treadeth the 
wine-press of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God. 
And he hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name written, 
KING OF KINGS, AND LoRD oF LoRDs. And I saw an 
angel standing in the sun; and he cried with a loud voice, 
saying to all the fowls that fly in the midst of heaven, 
Come and gather yourselves together unto the supper of 
the great God; that ye may eat the flesh of kings, and the 
flesh of captains, and the flesh of mighty men, and the flesh 
of horses, and of them that sit on them, and the flesh of all 
men, both free and bond, both small and great. And I 
saw the beast, and the kings of the earth, and their armies, 
gathered together to make war against him that sat on the 
horse, and against his army. And the beast was taken, 
and with him the false prophet that wrought miracles before 
him, with which he deceived them that had received the 
mark of the beast, and them that worshipped his image. 
These both were cast alive into a lake of fire burning with 
brimstone. And the remnant were slain with the sword of 
him that sat upon the horse, which sword proceeded out of 
his mouth: and all the fowls were filled with their flesh.”! 
1 Rey. xix. 11-21. 
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So much for the putting down of “all rule, and all 


- authority and power,” that exalteth itself against the know- 


ledge of God, and opposes the restoration of the kingdom 
to the Father. 


(4.) Of our Lord’s putting down all rule, and authority, and 
power, the destruction of death will be the crowning act. 


I go on to remark, in the fourth place, that, of this great 
work—the putting down of all rule, and all authority and 
power—the destruction of death will form the crowning 


-act. “The last enemy shall be destroyed—death ;” and 


he shall be destroyed, when the risen Redeemer has restored 
the kingdom to the Father by putting down all rule, and 
authority, and power. Death—a word often used in Scrip- 
ture figuratively to signify misery generally, as life is used 
to express happiness—is here obviously employed in its 
proper signification of a dissolution of the connection be- 


tween the two constituent parts of human nature, body 


and soul, in consequence of which “the dust returns to 
the dust as it was, and the spirit returns to him who gave 
it.” ‘This change, though universal among mankind in 
the present state, is not, properly speaking, natural. It did 
not belong to the original economy under which man was 
created. It is an awful anomaly—it is a fearful departure 


from the truly natural course of things; “for,” as an apo- 


ceryphal writer beautifully says, “ God did not create death. 


He made man immortal, and formed him an image of his 


own eternity ; nevertheless, through the envy of the devil 


came death into the world.” Or, in the words of an 


infinitely higher authority, “By one man sin entered into 


the world, and death by sin;” “the wages of sin is death.”? 
Death, though by no means the most dreadful effect of 
1 Rom. y. 12, vi. 23. 
M 
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sin, is a very frightful evil. It is something abhorrent to 
nature, and, to a prodigious extent, destructive of happiness 
and productive of misery. Viewed as the effect of divine 
displeasure—the execution of the divine curse—it is, and it 
ought to be, consummately terrible; and even when viewed, 


as much as is possible, apart from such considerations, there ~ 


is much about death to scare the imagination, to alarm the 
mind, to revolt the feelings, to agitate the heart. It removes 


us finally from a world with which we are familiar, and 3 


from friends to whom we are attached, ushers us into a 
state of existence of which we have no experience, and 
introduces us to beings of whose modes of existence and 
action and enjoyment we have no distinct conception. 
The events which usually precede it are all of a kind calcu- 
lated to alarm and distress,—exanimating sickness, agoniz- 
ing pain, depressing debility, restless agitation, convulsive 
struggles ; and then come the loathsome consequences in 
reference to the material part of our nature—the hideous 
process by which our organized frame is resolved into its 
original elements,—consequences which make us glad to 
hide the dishonours of our common nature in the bosom of 
our common mother, the earth. It is not wonderful, then, 
that death, in the language of all nations, should, when 
personified, be represented as an enemy to the race of man. 

Here, however, death seems represented as one of the 


enemies of God and of Christ—one of those things that 


stand in the way of the full manifestation of divine wisdom, 
and power, and grace, and holiness, in the perfect holiness 
and happiness of the whole redeemed family. While their 
bodies remain dead, the triumph over sin is incomplete, and 


1 <‘Death is called indefinitely ‘the last enemy,’ that we might not 


understand it to be our enemy only, but more an enemy against God 
than us.”—Howe. 
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the Saviour does not’see the entire fruit of “the travail of 
his soul,” in which he is to find full satisfaction—“ all that 
his heart can wish.” The kingdom is not fully brought 
back so long as death reigns—so long as death exists. 
Death is called “the last enemy;” for when the appointed 
time for the resurrection arrives, death alone stands in 
the way of the consummation of Christ’s mighty work of 


complete and eternal deliverance. Everything else that 


“letteth’’ has been taken out of the way.) 
Death is sometimes descriptive of the event of the disso- 


lution of the connection between soul and body, or the fact 


that this connection must be dissolved,—sometimes of the 
state into which this event brings the material part of our 
frame.’ It sometimes signifies dying, and sometimes the 
being dead. 'The noble personification here seems to include 
both ; and, by the destruction of this awful personage, this 
king of terrors, we are to understand that then there is to 
be no more dying, and that they who are dead are to be 


restored to embodied life, never again to be deprived of it. 


A foundation was laid for this glorious event, as well as 
for the annihilation of all penal evils in the case of all the 
saved, by the atonement of Christ; and, in the exercise of 


the power and authority secured by the atonement, it shall 
be fully accomplished. The dead in Christ shall, at the 


appointed period, hear the voice of him who is at once the 


‘Son of man and the Son of God,—who has now accom- 


plished the whole of the mighty preparations for finishing 


12 Thess. ii. 7. The expression ¢oyaros txdpos indicates not only the 
period of the victory, but the greatness of the resistance. Nothing so 
opposed to 7 Ga4 as 6 dévaros. When all have given way, he stands out. 


Yet he too must yield to the resistless power of life. It is an ingenious 


thought of Chrysostom: xa) yap xal iv apy toxaros sivnAde: xparspov yap A 
Cue Bovan Tov diaBorov, nal n rapuxon, ual rore 6 ddvaros. 


2 Ps, vi. 7, LXX.; Acts ii. 24; probably John xi. 4, 
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the mystery of God,—and shall come forth to the enjoy- 
ment of immortal life. . 

Nor shall death be abolished only in the case of “ the 
nations of the saved ;” it shall cease to exist in the universe 
of God. No token of his displeasure against the race of 
man shall be allowed to remain. That displeasure will - 
appear only towards the finally, wilfully, irreclaimably, 
impenitent and disobedient individuals of the human race. 
“ There shall be no more death.” Death and hell,” 2. 
the separate state, “ shall be cast into the lake of fire. 
The state of death and of separate souls shall exist no more 
for ever. ; 

This is a result which the kingdom, to which the resur- 


rection of our Lord led, absolutely secures. “ He must — 


reign till all his enemies are put under his feet ;’ wherefore 
it follows, “The last enemy—death—must be destroyed.” . 


(5.) All this is to be effected by divine power, administered 
by the Son, to the glory of the Father. 


1, a 








| 





- 


It only remains that I remark, in the fifth place, All this 
is to be effected by divine power administered by the Son, 
—that the undivided glory of man’s completed salvation 
may be given to essential Divinity,—which in the economy 
of redemption is represented by “the Father, of whom are 


all things,”—* that God may be all in all.”? In both the _ 


divine oracles to which the apostle refers, this is very dis- 
tinctly marked. It is Jehovah who says to David’s Lord, — 


1 Rev. xx. 14. . 
2 Tidvew ever ub apud Latinos omnia esse, aliquis dicitur ad quem © 


omnia redeunt, per quem omnia fiunt, in quo omnis omnium spes posita 
est. Col. iii. 11.”—Kravuse. ‘‘“lba 4, x.7.a., In order that—not as 
Heydenreich : so that—God may be all, as we say, be everything, in autho- 
rity, etc.; in all: masculine—beings ; ef. Col, iii, 11—or neuter, in all 
modes of existence.” —Dz WETTE. 


; 
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_“ Sit thou at my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy 
- footstool ;” and it is Jehovah who puts all things under the 


Representative-man, after, for a season, he had been “made 
lower than the angels.” J 

In the exercise of that “ judgment,” that power and 
authority to rule, which “the Father hath committed to 
him,” the Son shall “ send out his voice—a mighty voice,” 


and “all that are in the graves shall hear his voice and 


- damnation. 


come forth; they that have done good to the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil to the resurrection of 
1 

The power and authority which is put forth is the power 
and authority of God—which the Father appoints the Son, 
in his mediatorial character, to exercise. It is equally true 
of the Son in heaven, as on earth, that he “ doeth nothing 
of himself,” i.e. apart from the Father: “ whatsoever the 
Father doeth, the same things doeth the Son likewise.” In 
the new creation, from the beginning to the end of it, “ all 
things are of God by Christ Jesus.” It is “ God in Christ,” 
“‘God by Christ,” who subdues all enemies; and therefore 
to God must be given all the glory.. The utterance, as it 
were, of the Saviour’s heart, coming forth from every part 
of his saving work, is, “ Father, glorify thy name ;” or if it 


be, “Father, glorify thy Son,” it is, “ Glorify thy Son, that 


thy Son also may glorify thee.”? 


Thus does the apostle conclude his proof that, if Christ 
be risen, then all Ais shall rise. His resurrection was the 


1 John v. 22, 28, 29. To this passage the biting words applied by 


‘Tertullian to Matt. xxii. 23, ete., are very apposite : ‘‘ Habes Dominum 


a 


confirmantem adversus hzreticos Judeorum, quod et nunc negativo apud 
Sadduczos Christianorum—solidam resurrectionem.”—There are such 
Christian Sadducees still. 

26 Htenim illud rzcv Christum manifeste comprehendit—Christum, 
inquam qua homo est.”—Amyravt, De Vita Beata, xix., Thes. Salmur. 


\y 
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fruit of that atoning death which procured their resurrec- 
tion, and is necessarily connected with that unlimited power 


and authority, in the exercise of which their resurrection - 


shall be effected. I would now simply indicate, in the 
fewest words possible, some of the reflections which natu- 
‘rally rise out of the statements which have been made. 
How safe are the people of Christ! An atonement has 
been made for them, the efficacy of which is proved by the 
resurrection of him who made it; and that resurrection has 
led to the possession of a power and authority which, so far 
as creatures are concerned, is absolutely unbounded. Who 
shall lay anything to their charge? who can condemn them ? 
who can prevent their final salvation ? ; 
How secure is the cause of truth and righteousness, of 
liberty and peace! Its ultimate triumph is absolutely cer- 
tain. The kingdom shall be restored to the Father. Every 
hostile rule, authority, and power, must be put down. 
There is no overturning Christ’s throne. It is Jehovah’s 
throne; and it is Jehovah’s hand that placed him on it, and 
will keep him on it, during the process, however many ages 


it may run through, of putting all his enemies under his — 


feet. 

Why should Christians, “through fear of death,” “be 
subject to bondage?” Why should they shrink from part- 
ing, by death, with their Christian friends, or mourn for 
them, when they are gone, with an inconsolable sorrow? 
“The last enemy shall be destroyed—death.” 

How eagerly should all seek a personal interest in this 
glorious Conqueror, and the fruits of his conquest! How 
dreadful to be restored to life, only to become capable of 
more varied and severer punishment, and to conjoin, in the 
same conscious embodied being, immortal existence and 
eternal death ! 
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PART IV.—THE DENIAL OF THE RESURRECTION MAKES IT 
ABSURD TO EMBRACE OR PROPAGATE CHRISTIANITY, 
AND LEADS TO LICENTIOUS CONCLUSIONS. 

Else what shall they do which are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise 
not at all? why are they then baptized for the dead? And why stand we in 
jeopardy every hour? I protest by your rejoicing which I have in Christ 
Jesus our Lord, I die daily. If after the manner of men I have fought with 
beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me if the dead rise not? let us eat and 
drink; for to-morrow we die. Be not deceived: evil communications corrupt 


good manners. Awake to righteousness, and sin not; for some have not the 
knowledge of God: I speak this to your shame.”—1 Cor. xv. 29-34. 


§ 1. Introductory Expository Remarks, 


The apostle’s dissertation on the resurrection of the dead, 
contained in this chapter, is, when carefully examined, 
found, as we have seen, to resolve itself into six parts. The 
first of these paragraphs is contained in the first eleven 
verses, and has for its topic ‘ the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ as one of the principal elements of the gospel, to- 
- gether with the evidence on which it rests.’ The second 
paragraph, commencing with the 12th verse and closing 
with the 19th, shows that, if the resurrection of the dead 
be denied, the resurrection of Christ cannot be consistently 
maintained, and points out some of the strange conclusions _ 
to which the giving up of that doctrine necessarily leads. 
In the third paragraph, which begins with the 20th verse 
and terminates with the 28th, the apostle shows, that as, if 
the dead rise not, Christ cannot have been raised, so, if 
Christ be risen, as he undoubtedly is, then the dead shall 
and must rise. The paragraph resolves itself into two 
parts, illustrative of the two different ways in which the 
resurrection of Christ affords absolute security for the 
resurrection of all his people (and it is to their resurrection 
that the whole of the apostle’s discussion refers): First, the 


o* 
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representative obedience unto death, which procured our 
Lord’s resurrection, secures the resurrection to life of all 
who are his—all who are in him: that is the topic from 
ver. 20 to the end of the first clause in ver. 24. Second, 
Their resurrection is equally secured by the unlimited | 
authority and power—unlimited so far as creatures are 
concerned, though subordinate in reference to essential 
Deity—with which the risen Saviour has been invested : 
that is the topic from the second clause of ver. 24 to the 
end of ver. 28. ha 

The fourth paragraph, which stands now before us, be- 
ginning with the 29th verse and ending with the 34th 
verse, is as clearly defined as those which precede it. Its 
topic is, ‘On-the supposition that there is no future life, 
no resurrection of the dead, the conduct of those who em- __ 
brace, profess, defend, and propagate Christianity, without 
any reasonable hope of deriving worldly advantage from 
the course they adopt, with the certainty of exposing them- 
selves to the greatest worldly evil, is in the highest degree 
absurd ; and they who hold that there is no resurrection of 
the dead, to act consistently, should make the most of the 
present state of being,—endeavouring to secure as much as 
possible of the enjoyment it is calculated to afford, however 
ignoble, that being the only enjoyment which is ever likely 
to come within their reach,’—considerations these well fitted 
to rouse the alarms of such of the Corinthian Christians as 
had been led to think favourably of those new lights, who 
denied or explained away the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the dead, while at the same time they professed to con- 
tinue believers in Christianity. 

The keeping steadily in view, what I think no considerate 
reader can doubt, that these verses form one paragraph 
illustrative of one great thought, and that thought the one 


| 
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just indicated, will be found of material use to us in our 
attempts to attach a distinct meaning to the various ex- 
pressions, some of which are rather remarkable ones, by 
means of which that great thought is brought out. The 


_ force of the paragraph may be thus given: ‘ Otherwise, 
_—that is, on the supposition that there is to be no resurrec- 


tion of the dead,—‘what shall they do who are baptized 


for the dead? Why stand we, apostles, in jeopardy every 


hour? Why do I, Paul, die daily? Why, after the 
manner of men, did I fight with beasts at Ephesus? In- 
stead of their being baptized for the dead,—instead of our 
standing in jeopardy every hour,—instead of my dying 
daily, and fighting with beasts at Ephesus,—if there be no 
resurrection of the dead, it were a more reasonable course 
for us all to act on the principle, “Let us eat and drink; 
for to-morrow we must die.” Let us have a good brute- 
life of it, as we are to have no other. To this the principle, 
that there is no resurrection of the dead, leads. Are you 
prepared to follow it? “Be not deceived.” You are in 


danger of being deceived. This persuasion, that there is no 


resurrection of the dead, “cometh not of him who called 
you.” Be cautious with whom you associate: error and 


sin are infectious. “ Evil communications corrupt good 


manners.” Rouse yourselves thoroughly, and avoid the 


fatal error into which you are in danger of falling. Some 
of you—those: of you who say there is no resurrection— 
have not the knowledge of God. Considering your ad- 
vantages, this cannot be said without reflecting disgrace on 
you. So compact and telling is this part of the apostle’s 
argumentative expostulation. 


1°Eve} is used as equivalent to ei 3 wx, alioquin,—Rom. iii. 6, xi. 6, 22 ; 


“1 Cor. vii. 14, xiv. 16; Heb. ix. 17, 26. Vide Hoogeveen, in Verb. vii. 
p. 190. : 
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§ 2. If there be no resurrection, it is absurd to embrace 
Christianity. 


The most remarkable of the expressions in the paragraph 
occurs in its very commencement. “ Else’ what shall they . 
do? which are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise not at 
all? why are they then baptized for the dead?”* It is 
always advantageous, in inquiring into the meaning of an : 
obscure and difficult passage, to see clearly, if possible, — 
where the obscurity and difficulty lies. Were we to leave | 
out the three words “for the dead,”* which occur twice in 
the passage, the difficulty would disappear. “ Otherwise, 
what shall they who are baptized do? If the dead rise not 
at all, why are they baptized?” These words afford a very | 
distinct and a very appropriate meaning. ‘ Why do men 
embrace Christianity, and make a public profession of it 
by being baptized, in consequence of which they lose | 
much, risk more, and gain nothing with regard to this — 

world or the next either, if there be no resurrection of the | 


1“‘The connection here is one of the most abrupt to be found in St 
Paul’s epistles. The two instances most similar are 1] Cor. v. 9, vi. 8, 
and 2 Cor. vi. 14, vii. 1."—STANLEY. ‘‘’Ew:i, for, if it be notasThave — 
asserted in ver. 22.”—Printz. See Rom. xi, 22; 1 Cor. vii. 14. 

2; wronrover. Epictetus uses zi romess as equivalent to ci oedos, 
Olshausen says, ‘‘The si wo: +d d6za0s of ver. 32 is to be considered as 
an interpretation of the +i soimjcovcw of the ver. 29.” The words i y&p 
roow, Job xxxi. 14, LXX., seem a parallel expression, and plainly sig- 
nify ‘‘What shall I do?” as rendered in our version. 

3 «Profecto si quisquam est in Paulinis Epistolis locus roavépiaanros, 
si qui acumen eruditorum exercuerit, si qui varia illorum judicia et 
interpretamenta subierit, si qui habitus sit ty ducvojrois xal durepunvedrois, 
hic profecto locus est.”—SPANHEIM. ‘‘Equidem hujus loci fateor mihi 
hactenus nullam occurrere interpretationem quze mihi plane et unde- 
quaque satisfaciat.”—DatLaus. ‘‘ Hic locus est scopulum quo nau- 
fragium fecere ingenia interpretum,”—ERNESTI, MS, 

4 Yartp ray vexpaur, : 
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dead? What in this case do men do when they are 
baptized ? or what will they do? why are they baptized ? 
Is not their conduct arrant folly, absolute madness?’ We 
cannot, however, get rid of the difficulty so readily. The 
words “for the dead” occur, I believe, in all existing 
manuscripts and all ancient translations, with an excep- 
tion or two, and we must endeavour to interpret them as 
we best may.' But the fact which has now been so dis- 
tinctly brought out, makes it strongly probable beforehand, 
that their true interpretation must be one which does not 
disagree with the meaning which the other words of the 
verse, as well as its connection in the paragraph, not only 
admit, but seem to require. 

It is not wonderful that the expression “baptized for 
the dead” should have been variously interpreted.” Both 
the words “baptized” and “dead,” taken singly, admit 


1 Valcknaer, in his scholia on the epistle, gives his sanction to a very 


plausible conjectural alteration of the text proposed by his friends 


Venema and Conradi. They suppose some early transcriber to have 
written YMEPTON instead of TITEPION, or breprwy instead of sixrepywy. 
That, with the change of v into , would give the reading a7’ tpyay vexpay 
instead of ixip ray vexpav: ‘baptized from dead works’ instead of ‘bap- 
tized for the dead.’ But in his later years the great scholar writes thus 
of this most probable conjecture: ‘‘Juvenilem conjecturam si quis sibi 
sumas quomodocunque refutandam, quod eventurum facile prevideo, 
illam ego hac xtate minime defendam ; atque, ut, in multis hic etiam 
veritatem nune arbitror in profundo adhuc latere.” Vide Schediasm. 
Annot. Critic. in N. T. p. 333. The best critics have the strongest dis- 
like to mere conjectural criticism. ‘‘ Vereor,” says Wetstein (Prol. 155) 
of some of Bentley’s most plausible proposed emendations of the New 
Testament, ‘‘vereor ut sint tam certe, quam sunt ingeniose.” 

2 “What this baptizing for the dead was, I confess I know not.”— 
Locxr. ‘On 1 Cor. xv. 29, I have only to say, that I do not under- 
stand it at all (do you?) ; and that I have never met with an interpreta- 
tion of the phrase ‘baptized for the dead’ in which I could sa 
acquiesce.” —JoHN Waker. ‘Non hic vertitur cardo fidei.”—Eprs- 


-coprius. ‘“‘Je pense qwil y a de vingt explications, mais apres les avoir 


r~ 
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of various senses and references; and the phrase “for 
the dead” is also ambiguous. We must principally de- 
pend on the connection of the passage, the coherence of 
the thought and argument; but we must take care not 


to do violence to the meaning of words or the laws of , 


grammar. 

By some, the word “ baptized” has been considered as 
used figuratively to designate subjection to great danger 
or severe suffering,—the reference being supposed to be to 
those who became martyrs to Christianity." This would 
make the apostle’s question equivalent to—* What shall 
they do who suffer and die for the faith of Christ?’ and 
would suit very well with the remaining parts of the 
paragraph. But this interpretation is on many grounds 
inadmissible. There can be no doubt that it is common, 
probably in all languages, to speak of being plunged in, 
overwhelmed with, suffering. It is also true that our Lord 


toutes examinées, la mienne est de dire, ‘JE N’EN SAI RIEN.’ Nous 
sauvons quand Dieu sera en tous.”—CiaupE. ‘‘ Hic locus inter ob- 
scurissimos et difficillimos semper habitus est et fere quot interpretes, 
tot nactus interpretationes.”—Catixtus. ‘‘ Quid igitur dicemus ? 
Nempe nos hoc locum non intelligere. Ceterum hue pertinere versum.” 
—ScALicERI. ‘‘Nec fas est scire omnia,”—-ERNEsTI. ‘‘ Verba singula 
intellectu sunt facillima ; conjuncta quem sensum exhibeant, non liquere 
dicimus.”—Scu6rremen. ‘‘Sensus hujus versus certus adhuc latet et 
semper latebit, quia notitie historic desunt.””— Guruirr. How 
strangely does the modest caution and wise hesitation of such men con- 
trast with the confident assertion of a German exegete: ‘‘ The words 
are so clear, that they contain no ambiguity whatever.”—RtUck@rr. 
There is a ‘‘docta et laudabilis ignorantia in studio exegetico,”—an 
“‘tvoun sacrarum literarum interpreti necessaria.” It is a just remark 
of Mosheim, ‘‘ Genus est sapientiz in quibusdam ignorantiam profiteri ;” 


and of Turretine, ‘‘ Multum profecit in theologia, qui didicit quedam ~ 


nescire.”” 
1 Bos, Mauduit, A. M. Schurmann, Hombergk, Launay, Alberti, 
Palairet, Schulz, Ziegler, Nésselt, Schleusner, Battier, Macknight. 
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speaks of his sufferings as “a baptism:” “I have a bap- 

tism to be baptized with ;”* “Can ye be baptized with the 
baptism with which I am to be baptized?”? It may, 
however, be doubted whether the sacred character, fully 
as much as the overwhelming measure, of his sufferings, 
were not the idea our Lord meant to convey by using that 
word. At any rate, such a use of the phrase in the New 
Testament is exceedingly uncommon. Paul, who uses a 
variety of strong figurative expressions for suffering, never 


employs this. And even could we, on satisfactory grounds, 


interpret “baptized” as equivalent to ‘exposed to peculiarly 
severe suffering, what are we, in this case, to make of the 
expression “for the dead?” To interpret it, supposing the 
plural to be put for the singular, as equivalent to ‘for him 
who is dead,’ namely Jesus Christ, who, according to the 
hypothesis, is still dead; or to interpret it as equivalent 
to ‘for the resurrection of the dead,’ or ‘for the faith of 
the resurrection of the dead,’ is quite arbitrary and un- 


- authorized.’ 


By a second class, “ baptized for the dead” has been very 
fairly rendered “baptized on account of the dead;” and 
the reference has been supposed to be to the Jewish rites 
of purification from the defilement contracted by contact 
with the dead.* The heathens as well as the Jews were 
accustomed to wash the bodies of the dead previously to 
interment. But the Jews had a species of purification, to 


1 Tuke xii. 50. 2 Mark x. 38, 39. 

3 It is a very strange variety of this class of interpretations: ‘‘ Ministers 
being baptized in their own blood on behalf of dead sinners.” —GILBERT’s 
Life of Williams, p. 305. 

4 Vasquez, Bertram, Lightfoot, Cocceius, 8. Schmid, Le Moyne, 
Braunius, Burmann, T.T. and P.D. in United Presbyterian Magazine, 
1850-51. The last of the articles referred to is distinguished for great 
acuteness and perspicuity. 
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which, as a rite of religion, all had to submit who came in 
contact with the dead. Of the law on this subject we have 
a very minute account in the nineteenth chapter of the 
book of Numbers. The most remarkable part of the re- 
quired purification was the baptism or sprinkling with water, 
into which a portion of the ashes of a burnt heifer, prepared 
with great minuteness of prescribed ceremonial observance, 
had been cast. The rationale of this remarkable rite has 
been supposed to be this: Death was considered as imputed 
to him who witnessed it, or took an active part in reference 


to him who had undergone it. He was viewed as dead, and _ 


could not be admitted to the congregation of the living in 
Jerusalem—the people of God—till sprinkled by what was 
at once the essence, as it were, of a propitiatory sacrifice 
for sin, and the emblem of inward purifying influence. All 
this has been considered as typically indicating that men, 
naturally dead under the curse of God, can have this curse 
so removed as to be delivered from death, and stand, at the 
end of the days, among those who shall awake from their 
“sleep in the dust” to everlasting life, and come out of their 
graves in bodies immortal, incorruptible, spiritual, glorious, 
only through the atoning sacrifice and transforming Spirit 
of the great Deliverer. ‘Why did the ancient people of 
God submit to ceremonies so exceedingly troublesome— 
indicating their hope of a resurrection through the great 
atonement and the transforming Spirit, of which the sacri- 
fice of the red heifer, and the running water, were types— 
if it were all an empty ceremony, as without doubt it was, 
if the dead rise not?’ It is impossible not to assign the 
praise of ingenuity to this interpretation. It has the great 


advantage of giving a precise and a well-supported meaning 


to the phrase “ baptized for the dead;” for in one of the 
apocryphal writers we find the rite referred to expressly 
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termed “baptism from the dead.”! But it may be ques- 
tioned whether we are quite sure that this was the intended 
typical signification of the rite of purification for the dead ; 
and it may be considered as still more questionable whether 
this recondite meaning, even in its most generalized form, 
was so familiar to the minds of Paul’s Corinthian readers, © 
many of whom were Gentiles, as to secure that the words 
“baptized for the dead” should suggest the argument 
which they embody for the resurrection. Besides, it does 
not dovetail, if I may use the expression, with the other 
parts of the paragraph. The whole of the rest of the para- 
graph refers to the absurdity of Christians professing and 
propagating their religion, in opposition to worldly interest 
in every form, if there were indeed no future life or resur- 
rection of the dead. The connection between the first and 
the second branches of the paragraph is obviously very close. 
“Why then are they baptized for the dead? and why 
stand we in jeopardy every hour?” It would be difficult 
to find a principle which could make the connection of 
these two questions seem very close: ‘ Why did the Jews 
purify themselves from the defilement contracted by con- 
tact with the dead, by sprinkling themselves with the ashes 
of a sacrificed red heifer, mixed with running water? and 
why do we, Christ’s apostles, every day expose our lives to 
imminent hazard in propagating the faith of Christ?’ 


di Eeclus. xxxiv. 25 (xxxi. Breitt.): ollie an0 vexpov nal maérsy 
doarripitvos avrov, Th apiancsy ty aH Aourpa avTov, But as Drusius remarks, 
“Aliud est drip ray vexpuy, aliud axd rod vexpov.”” The following extract 
from the rabbinical book Zoar, given by Lightfoot (Opp. ii. 928), is 
curious: ‘‘Spiritus immunditiae habitat super homines propter mortuos. 
Remedium est pulvis vacce rufse, quo purificantur, ut obtineant vitam 
mundi futuri: scilicet ut puri invenientur in hoc mundo, et sancti in 
mundum futurum de quibus scribitur ‘conspergam super vos aquam 
puram et purificabimini.’ Ezek, xxxvi.” 
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Bya third class, ihe reference has been supposed to be 
to certain superstitious rites which are known to have pre- 
vailed at an early period in the Christian church. There 
are three of these rites, to one or other of which they sup- 
pose the apostle here to refer. It was a practice among 
certain primitive nominal Christians, though themselves 
baptized, to undergo the rite of baptism anew, in the room 
of persons in whose welfare they had an interest, who had 
died unbaptized, in the hope of, in some way or other, 
promoting their happiness in the eternal world.’ These 


persons, so far as the language is concerned, might properly 7 


enough be described as “baptized for the dead.” Another 
superstitious practice which prevailed in the ancient church, 
was that of having baptism administered in cemeteries” 
over the ashes of those Christians who had been martyrs, 
or had been otherwise distinguished by their Christian 
excellence, under the idea that, somehow, the persons bap- 
tized were to derive advantage from their merits or their 
prayers.” Supposing the reference to be to this rite, the 
words should be rendered, as they may be, “over the dead.” 
The third superstitious practice, of which we have an 
example in the case of Constantine the Great, was that of 
deferring baptism till death was apparently just at hand, 
that the new-made Christian might carry into eternity the 
saving efficacy of baptism, uninjured by any posterior act 
of sin,—a practice the wisdom and propriety of which it 
would be difficult to disprove on the principle of baptismal 


1 Ambrose, Episcopius, Scaliger, Casaubon, Van Dale, Baronius, ‘Simon, 
Diodati, Camero, De Moulin, Bochart, Grotius, Dalleus, Wall, Heyden- 
reich, Billroth. ‘‘It is without reason,” says Neander, ii. 194, ‘‘ that the 
introduction of such vicarious baptism is imputed to Marcion, to whose 
simple evangelical spirit such a superstition was altogether unsuited.” 

2 Ruseb. Hist. Ecc. iv. 15; Aug. de Civitate, xx. 9. 

3 J, G. Vossius, Luther, Piscator, G. J. Vossius, Glassius, Amyraut. 
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regeneration." It has been supposed that this class of 
persons might have been said to be “ baptized for dead 

_ persons”—baptized as dying, and all but dead.? It may be 
doubted whether the case of this last class of persons could 
have been, in consistency with the language, described by 
the words rendered “ baptized for the dead.” To the case 
of the two other classes the words are sufficiently appro- 
priate. But there are two reasons for rejecting these 
interpretations, either of which would have been quite 
sufficient. ‘In the first place, we have no reason to believe 
that any of these superstitious usages existed in the days of 
the apostle.’ It has justly been said, that it is far more 
likely that they originated from a misapprehension of this 


verse, than that this verse contains an allusion to them as 
already existing, and existing at Corinth. And, in the 
4 second place, if they had existed, most assuredly the apostle 
would not have given them the kind of sanction which 


they must have received, had he referred to them in such — 
terms as those before us. It is to no purpose to say that 
this is but what is called an argumentum ad hominem,— 
an argument on the principles of an opponent, without 
granting these principles. Would the apostle, supposing 
such practices as payments for securing deliverance from 
the pains of purgatory, prayers for the dead, or extreme 
unction, to have prevailed in his time, have availed himself 
of the arguments of this kind, which these superstitious 
customs would have furnished him, for a future life? No;. 
the reception of even truth on false evidence is not the 


1Epiphanius, Calvin, Aretius, Sadeel, Marloratus, P. Martyr, Hyperius. 
2 «Non tantum baptizantur qui adhuc victuros se putant, sed qui mor- 
tem habent ante oculos.”—CaLvin. “‘ They who might say % pap, Job 
xvii. 1, ‘The graves are ready for me.’””—BENGEL. 
3 Frommannis, Opusc. I. xxi. p. 384. 
N 
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faith he seeks to produce. He did not endeavour to con- 
firm a true conviction by sanctioning a false one; he always 
sought to promote an honest cause by honest means. He 
had “renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, not walk- 
ing in craftiness, nor handling the word of God deceitfully ; 
but, by manifestation of the truth, commending himself to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” He who said 
of the Galatians, “ Ye observe days, and months, and times, 
- and years; I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed upon 
you labour in vain,”* would assuredly have said something 
still stronger to those who were engaging in such practices 
as have been referred to above, instead of passing the 
matter over in silence—thus leading them to suppose that 
he did not disapprove of them.? Besides, all of these inter- 
pretations break the close connection between the first and 
second branches of the paragraph. What connection is 
there between ‘Why do some people get themselves bap- 
tized in the room of their dead friends? or why do they 
receive baptism over the graves of the pious departed? or 
why do they delay baptism till the hour of death ?’—what 
connection is there between these questions and that which 
follows: “And why stand we in jeopardy every hour?”* 


ii Cor, ive 12's Gall av, 10; 1a. 

2 There was another superstitious practice in reference to baptism in 
the ancient as distinguished from the primitive church, noticed in the 
18th canon of the Council of Carthage (Zonaras, c. 407): ‘Si quis 
clericus ordinetur, debet admoneri, ut servet decreta, et ut mortuorum 
cadaveribus Eucharistia non detur nec baptismus.” This, however, is 
baptism of the dead, not baptism for the dead. This practice is by 
Theophylact ascribed to the Marcionites, According to him, they placed 
a living man under the bed of the dead man, to give the response to the 
baptidnal ixrepurnware.—Chrysost. Hom. in 1 Cor, xi. ap. Suicer, t. i. 
p. 642. 

3 There is an opinion scarcely worth mentioning, but from respect to 
its very learned and acute author, Beza: BawriZduevor is considered ag in 
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By a fourth class of interpreters, to which we attach 
ourselves, the apostle has been supposed to refer to the 
ordinance of Christian baptism, that ordinance in which, 
in that age, as still in heathen countries in our own, a 
public profession of Christianity was generally first made. 
This class of interpreters, agreeing in the meaning and 
reference of the word “baptized,” have yet differed very 
much among themselves as to the signification of the term 
“the dead,” and of the phrase “for the dead,” and of the 
whole expression “baptized for the dead.” Some have 
supposed the word “dead” to be neuter, and consider the 
apostle as saying, ‘“ What shall they do who are baptized” 
i.e. who have submitted to baptism, and taken all the 
responsibilities which it involves—“ for these dead things,” 
—these vain statements about Christ’s resurrection and 
their own? what are they todo? What a foolish bargain 
they have made! Why have they been baptized “for such 
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the middle voice, and the phrase is rendered ‘performing ablutions for 

the dead,’ such as those performed on the dead body of Tabitha, Acts ix. 

37; and the question is equivalent to—‘ Why take so much care of dead 
bodies, if they are not to rise?’ This is a very feeble argument, and does 
‘not at all connect itself with what follows. The view of the various 
opinions on this text contained in Mulleri Dissertatio, in the second 
_ volume of the Thesaurus Theologico-Philologicus, is worth consulting ; as 
also the digest of them given by Spanheim, in his Zaercitatio, Opp. i. ; 
‘ Bullerius, in his Diss. sacr. sylloge ; Gerdes, in his Meletemata Sacra ; 
and Heydenreich, in his Commentary. Bishop Berkeley’s interpretation 
(in the Minute Philosopher, Dialogue vi.), ‘baptized for the sake of the 
dead,” i.e. baptized for their own sake, not in this life, but in the next, is 
not worthy of the ingenuity of its author. Perhaps the most extravagant 
conjecture which has been made (and that is saying a great deal), is that 
of Facius (Coburg, 1793), who refers the BarciCouev to those who dive 
in the sea to bring up the dead bodies of those who have been lost by 
shipwreck. Gurlitt very justly calls this ‘‘ mira expositio.” Alexander 
(John) would transpose the clauses thus: ‘‘What shall they do who, if 
the dead rise not, are baptized for the dead?” The trajection is harsh, 
_ and does not materially lessen the difficulty. 
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dead things”—for dead things they are, if the dead rise 
not?’! The sense this interpretation brings out is good, 
but the process is most unnatural. Nothing but the im- 
possibility of getting a true and appropriate sense by a 
simpler process could reconcile us to its adoption. Others 
consider “the dead,” in the plural, as by a figure of 
speech standing for “him that died,” Jesus Christ, and 
who, according to the hypothesis the apostle is opposing, 
is still dead: “Baptized on account of, for the sake of, 
Jesus Christ.”? This also is unnatural; and it does not 
mend the matter to make out a literal plural by adding 
John the Baptist to his Lord.? Others suppose “for the 
dead” equivalent to “for the resurrection of the dead,” 
or “for the faith of the resurrection of the dead;’* others 
think that it is equivalent to “for the advantage of the 
dead”—the “dead in trespasses and sins,” the Jews and 
Gentiles. All these are mere arbitrary conjectures, and 
even if admitted, go but a short way towards the explica- 
tion of the passage. Others, with more appearance of 
reason, consider “for the dead” as equivalent to “ for 
dead,” “as if they were dead.” ‘What will they do who 
are baptized as if they were dead—as dead with Christ? 
or “as dying,”? referring to the practice which prevailed 
early in the church of clinic baptism, or the baptizing 
catechumens when in danger of death, though their term 
of probation or preparation was not completed ;° or, as if 
they were, to use the apostle’s own words,’ “appointed to 
death.” Why are they then baptized, as if doomed to 


1 Jehné, Krause. 

2 A, Rivet, A. Morus, Olearius, Hoogeveen, Fabricius, Seiler, Bul- 
lerius, Whitby.’ Winer, a high authority, says, ‘‘The usage of the lan- 
guage admits this.” —Gram. Part i. § 27, 2. 

3 Vater. * Hammond, 5 Moribundi. 

6 Tertullian, Chrysostom. T-Eadaverio. 
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death?! How is it. that men submit to take a place that 
_ is so hazardous, if there be no resurrection?’ This comes 
near to what we apprehend is the truth, but is not the right 
way of getting at it. “ The dead” are a particular class 
of the dead,—“the dead in the Lord ,’—they who have 
fallen asleep in Christ. A great interpreter, lately de- 
ceased,” refers the description to men coming forward to 
join the Christian standard “in behalf of the dead,” ie. 
‘that the number of the elect may the sooner be completed, 
and the coming of the Lord hastened.’ This is surely very 
fanciful. It is a much more probable interpretation which 
supposes that, by those who are “baptized for the dead,” 
are meant those who, moved by the manifestation of faith _ 
and patience made by dying, especially martyred Christians, 
have been induced publicly to own Christ as their Lord 
by submitting to baptism ;* “baptized for the dead,” in 
this case, being equivalent to ‘having embraced Chris- 
tianity, moved by the faith and patience of those who have 
died inthe Lord.” But even this is not satisfactory. There 
is a want of emphasis, according to it, in the second ques- 
tion, “ Why then are they baptized for the dead?” 
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1 Jerome. Cameron justly says of this interpretation, ‘ Male redditur 
imp rav vexpav quasi mortui, neque enim id patitur phrasis Greeca, neque 
ullo scripture loco, vel auctoris probati testimonio probari potest.” 

2 Olshausen. 

3 Olshausen afterwards expresses, as he well might, a doubt as to this 
‘reference to the ravpay« of the church, and seems to have rested in the 
view which we have been led to prefer. ‘‘It commends itself,” he says, 
- “py its simplicity.” 

4 Spanheim, whose elaborate Exercitatio well deserves perusal, Opera 
Theol. tom. iii. p. 578. Busebius (Hist. ii. 9) tells us that the accuser 
of James the Greater, struck by his constancy, became a Christian, and, 
professing his faith, died along with him-he had accused. ‘‘ Plures 
efficimur,” says Tertullian, ‘‘ quoties metimur a vobis, Semen est sanguis 
_ Christianorum.” 
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The interpretation which appears to me to have the 
greatest recommendations, and the fewest and smallest 
drawbacks, is that which renders “for the dead,” “in the 
place of the dead,’ and which considers those baptized 
in the place of the dead as descriptive of those who, not- 
withstanding the persecutions, even to death, that Christians 
were exposed to, were continually coming forward to the 
baptismal font to take, as it were, the oath of allegiance 
to Him who is both Lord and Christ, and to assume the 
places in the ranks of his “sacramental host” which death, 
sometimes violent death, had made vacant.’ This offers 
no violence to the language, the particle translated “for” 
often signifying “in the place of:” e.g. Philem. 18, 
“That in thy stead” —the same word as here—“he might 
-have ministered to me;” 2 Cor. v. 20, “We pray you in 
Christ's stead”—the same word as here. It embodies a 
true, a striking, an appropriate sentiment. ‘ Otherwise, 
what will they do who are baptized in the place of those 
who have died—died zn the faith of Christ—died jor the 
faith of Christ ; who have, in the face of all the sacrifices 
to be made, all the hardships to be endured, all the losses 
to be, sustained, all the disgrace to be incurred, all the 
hazards to ke braved, come forward, and at the baptismal 
font proclaimed their readiness to fill up the empty places 
in the army of Christ, and to live and die in his service?” 


1 Junius, Heumann, Le Clerc, Deylingius, Déderlein, Ellys, Dodd- 
ridge, Newcome, Scott. 

2«*Dubium cuiquam esse possit, num eo quo hee scriberet’ tempore 
apostolus frequens adeo et solenne martyrium esset. Sed vero quis neget 
illustria pridem fuisse Stephani et Jacobi majoris exempla? Quis dubitet 
inter tot persecutiones, tot motus a Judeis et Gentilibus excitatos in 
Judea, Palestina, Syria, Asia, Aigypto, Italia, ete., quin plurimi ob 
fidem evangelii oppressi jam tum fuerint atque @ vivis sublati?”—Span- 
HEIM. 
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What will these men do? Will they, ought they, to per- 
severe, if there be no resurrection of the dead? Is it right 
that they should make such sacrifices for vanity and a lie? 


“Why are they then baptized for the dead,” if the dead 


rise not?! Is not their conduct utterly unaccountable and 
absurd?’ And is there any satisfactory answer to the 
question, “Why are they then baptized for the dead?” 
but this: ‘They know that the dead in the Lord are 
blessed, and they are willing, like them, to die, in order 
to being blessed, like them, in attaining to the resurrection 
from the dead” And as this sentiment is in itself appro- 
priate, it is just what suits the place in the apostle’s ani- 
mated address. You have a gradation thus: If there be 
no resurrection, what an unaccountable part are the con- 
verts to Christianity acting, who are pressing forward to 
take the place of the dead’—even of the dead who have 
died for Christ! What an unaccountable part are we 
apostles acting, who are in jeopardy every hour! What 


an unaccountable part am I, Paul, acting, who “ die daily,” 
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and “after the manner of men have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus!”® We have thus endeavoured, it may be 


1 “‘@riesbach has connected «i daws vexpol obm eysipovra with what pre- 
cedes. Lachmann” (as I think properly) ‘‘ connects it with what follows. 


The phrase «/ xl, etc., in the former case, seems inappropriate.’”’— 


OLSHAUSEN. 

2 Locke appears to have had a glimpse of this meaning: ‘‘ What this 
baptizing for the dead was, I confess I know not; but it seems, by the 
following verses, to be something wherein they exposed themselves to 
the danger of death.” 

8 It is a gratification to me to observe that this is the result to which 
Dr Candlish has arrived, in his ingenious work, Life in a Risen Saviour. 
This exposition has never been more forcibly and beautifully put: ‘‘The 
vacancies left in the ranks of the Christian army, when saints and 


martyrs fall asleep in Jesus, are supplied by fresh recruits, eager to. 


be baptized as they were; and pledged by baptism to fall as they fell, 
at the post of duty and danger. Itisa touching sight which the Lord’s 
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with undue minuteness, to illustrate the first part of these 
three conclusions.t Let us now look at the other two; 
they will not detain us so long. 


§ 3. If there be no resurrection, it is absurd to propagate 
Christianity. . 


“ And why stand we? in jeopardy every hour?” “ We,” 


as contrasted with. “ those who’ are baptized,” are the 


apostles and other ministers of the church, as distinguished 
from Christians at large. ‘“ We,” says the apostle, “are in 
jeopardy, in danger,” in consequence of our principles as 
Christians, and our position as Christian teachers and 


leaders,—“ we are in jeopardy every hour.” If you want 


baptized host presents to view, especially in troublous times. Column 
after column advancing to the breach, as on a forlorn hope, in the storm- 
ing of Satan’s citadel of worldly pomp and power, is mowed down by 
the ruthless fire of persecution. But ever, as one line disappears, a new 
‘band of volunteers starts up, candidates for the seal of baptism ; even 
though in their case, as in the case of their predecessors in the deadly 
strife, the seal of baptism is to be the earnest of the bloody crown of 
martyrdom. It would seem surely to be somewhere in the line of this 
thought that the key to the perplexing phrase ‘baptized for the dead’ 
is to be found.”—Canpuisu’s Life in a Risen Saviour, pp. 93, 94. ‘1 
myself held the clothes of Stephen when, amid a shower of stones, seeing, 
as he said he saw, the heavenly glory, he fell asleep. I was baptized 
for the dead, when, but a few days after, I was by baptism enlisted to 
occupy his vacant post. My baptism came in place of his death. What 
’ if the vision of a risen Saviour was a delusion to the martyr Stephen, as 


it must have been, if the dead rise not? Then the appearance of a risen. 


Saviour to me, as I was on the way to Damascus, was a delusion also. 
And it was on the faith of that appearance that I was baptized. I may 


say, in Stephen’s room, well may I ask, What shall they do which are. 


baptized for the dead ?”—Canviisn’s Life in a Risen Saviour, p. 97. 

- 1“¢Whether this be the meaning, or whatever else be, doubtless the 
apostle’s argument was good and intelligible to the Corinthians.” —M. 
' Henry. 

2 “Kal fusis, ‘we also,’ the apostles. Not till the following passage 
does Paul speak of himself alone.” Dz Werte. 
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a full commentary on these words, read the Acts of the 
Apostles, with notes from the epistles. If you want a con- 
densed compendium of the truth, take it in the words of the 
apostle in a former part of this epistle, and in his second 
epistle to the Corinthian church: “I think God hath set forth 
us the apostles last, as it were appointed to death: for we are 
made a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men.” 
“ Even unto this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, 
and are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwell- 
ing-place.” “Reviled, persecuted, defamed: we are made 
as the filth of the world, and are the offscouring of all 
things unto this day.”’ “We who live are alway delivered 
unto death for Jesus’ sake.” “We had the sentence of death 
in ourselves.”2 ‘ And if there be no resurrection of the 
dead, why are we thus constantly in jeopardy ? why do we 
voluntarily place ourselves thus constantly in danger? If 
there be a resurrection of the dead, we act like wise men; if 
there be no resurrection, we are the most foolish of fools.’ ® 
The apostle now applies the same principle to himself : 
‘Why doI, Paul, sustain such sufferings, and expose myself 
to such dangers, if there be no resurrection of the dead? 
“T protest by your rejoicing in Christ Jesus, I die daily ;” 
and why do I do so?’ There are two things here,—an 
assertion, and a confirmation of it by a solemn asseveration. 
“T die daily.”* These words, taken by themselves, might 


1] Cor. iv. 9, 11-13. 29 Cor. iv. 11, i. 9. 

3 How different Paul’s confidence in the future state from Cicero’s un- 
certainty : ‘‘ Inheret in mentibus quasi seculorum quoddam augurium 
futurorum, idque in maximis ingeniis altissimisque animis et extitit 


‘maxime et apparet facillime. Quo quidem dempto, quis tam esset amens, 


qui semper in laboribus et periculis viveret.”—Tusc. Quest. 
4The words of Flaccus, in Philo, illustrate this phrase: “‘ Kat 
txdorny huspay, wadroy dt apay, mpoumobyicka, Tordous davdrovs av Ev0s rov 


reAguraiov.” 
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signify, what they have sometimes been by mistake repre- 4 


sented as signifying, ‘I every day feel and act like a dying 
man—a man who may die this day. I have no doubt 
Paul did so, and we ought to do.so too. But what he says 
here is, ‘I am every day in danger of a violent death. I 
am not sure of my life for an hour ; and it is my attachment 
to Christianity that imperils it. The following passages 
explain this declaration, and show how true it was to the 
letter :—“ In our trouble that came on us in Asia, we were 
pressed out of measure, above strength, insomuch that we 
despaired even of life; for we had the sentence of death in 
ourselves.” “ Bearing about with us the dying of the Lord 
Jesus in our mortal bodies.” “As dying, yet behold we 
live ; as chastened, yet not killed.” “In labours more abun- 
dant, in stripes above measure, in prisons more frequent, in 
deaths oft. Of the Jews five times received I forty stripes 
save one. Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, 
thrice I suffered shipwreck, a night and day I have been in 
the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of waters, in perils 
of robbers, in perils by mine own countrymen, in perils by 
the heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 
in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren ; in weari- 
ness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.”” Thus did 
Paul “die daily.” So much for his assertion ; now for his 
confirmatory asseveration. ' 


1 A similar expression is to be found, Ps, xliv. 22. 
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22 Cor. i. 8, 9, xi, 23-28. This catalogue of sufferings is poetically 


abridged by an unknown medieval writer in the following verse :— 
‘*Verbera, vincla, famem, lapides, rabiemque ferarum, 
Carceris iluviem, virgas, tormenta, catenas, 
Naufragium, lacrymas, serpentis dira venena, 
Stigmata non timuit portare in corpore Christi.” 
—Psrvpo-DAmasus, 
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“T protest by your rejoicing which I have in Christ 
Jesus.” This is a clause which I find nowhere satisfactorily 
explained. Interpreters seem to have thought it enough to 
say, ‘It isa strong affirmation, equivalent to an oath.’ The 
apostle appeals to something as a confirmation of his asser- 
tion that he died daily. Now, what does he appeal to, and 
how does his appeal confirm his declaration? He appeals 
to the Corinthian Christians’ “ rejoicing” or glorying, as 
the subject of gloriation, which Hu had in Christ Jesus. 
That seems strange language. We should have expected 
either ‘ my rejoicing or glorying which J have in Christ 
Jesus, or, ‘ your glorying which ye have in Christ Jesus.’ 
I believe the true way of bringing out the meaning is to 
repeat the word “ glorying,” thus: “ your glorying”—the 
glorying “ which I have in Christ Jesus.” That which 
the Corinthians and the apostle gloried in was the same 
thing. But what was this common cause of glorying to 
the Corinthians and the apostle? It was, I apprehend, his 
labours and sufferings in the cause of Christ. Thus we 
find him saying to the Ephesians, “ I desire that ye faint 
not at my tribulations for you, which is your glory,’—not 
the same word indeed as here, but one of similar import. 
The apostle’s labours and sufferings were ground of glory- 
ing to the Christian churches, and they were so to himself 
also. Speaking of them, he says, “ I have whereof I may 
glory through Jesus Christ. I will not glory but in my 
infirmities.” “ Most gladly do I glory in my infirmities, 
that the power of Christ may rest on me. I take pleasure 
in infirmities, in reproaches, in persecutions, in distresses, 
for Christ’s sake.”! This, then, is the rejoicing, the gloria- 
tion, the ground of glorying, which the Corinthians and the 
apostle had. To his labours and sufferings in the cause of 

12 Cor. xii. 9; Eph. iii. 13. 
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Christ, in which both they and he gloried, and with which 
they were well acquainted, he appeals for the truth of his 
- strong declaration, “I die daily ;” or, as he expresses it in 
the Second Epistle, “ I am always delivered to death for 
Jesus’ sake.” + 
The apostle then mentions one of the remarkable suffer- 
ings to which his attachment to the cause of Christ had 


exposed him, and in submitting to which he had acted a 
{ 
q 





strange part if there’ were no future life, no resurrection 
of the dead. “If after the manner of men’ I have fought 
with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me?” It has 
been doubted whether the apostle here refers to an actual 
combat with wild beasts,® to which the fury of the populace 


12 Cor. iv. 11. I thought I was alone in this interpretation. On 
consulting Leigh, I found that he had had a glimpse of what seems to me 
undoubtedly the true meaning of this asseveration : ‘‘ Obtestatio erat, 
non juramentum, q- d., Solicitudines mez et afflictiones quas patior 
propter Christum si loqui possint, testarentur, quod quam certe glorier 
in Christo, tam certe moriar quotidie.” Beza is before us both: ‘“Quotidie 
morior, ejusque rei testes appello omnes erumnas, quas vere gloriare 
possum me apud vos sustentisse.” 

2 Kare dvdpworov may be either (1) ‘after the language of men’ meta- 
phorically (to use an ordinary phrase), but in that case Awad or Atyw : 
would be required; or (2) ‘with only human hopes,’ partly as in ix. 8, 
so that the whole stress of the sentence is laid on it—i.e. ‘withoutthe 
hope of immortality.’—STanLey. 

3 We know that being compelled to fight with wild beasts was a punish- 
ment for criminals, and that such fights were converted into a‘public 
entertainment in the amphitheatres, as Prudentius, in his Hi amartigenia, 
says :— 

‘¢ Sanguinis humani spectacula publicus edit 
Concessus, legesque jubent venale parari 
Supplicium, quo membra hominum discerpta arosaen 
Morsibus oblectent hilarem de funere plebem.” 


——————— a 


We know, too, from Eusebius and Tertullian, that at a somewhat later 
date ‘‘Christianos ad leones,” ‘‘Christianos ad bestias,” was a frequent 
cry among the pagan rabble. Paul’s Roman citizenship would have 
prevented him from being sentenced to such a punishment; and if he 
{ 
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i had exposed him,—of which, as of many other important 
events of his life, we have no record,—or whether he refers 
to the popular tumult, of which we have an account in the 
nineteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, where the 
‘Ephesian mob behaved, as mobs generally do, very much 
like beasts that want discourse of reason.’ The latter mode 
of interpretation derives some probability from the words 
_ of Ignatius, in his Epistle to the Romans, where, after 
speaking of his expectation to be exposed to wild beasts 
in their city, he adds, “All the way, from Syria to Rome, 
I fight with wild beasts; being chained to ten leopards— 
that is, to a file of soldiers.” I am rather disposed to 
agree with those who think that the apostle speaks, not of 





had by popular violence been exposed to it, it seems likely we should 
have had an account of it. 

11¢ is common +o compare cruel unreasonable men with wild beasts: ° 
. Ps. xxii. 13, 21, lvii. 4, xxiv. 19 (Sept.). Philo says, “‘It is only the 
_ just man who deserves the name Man. The unjust man is but a wild 
y" beast under a human form.” The Greek poet Epimenides calls the 
9 Cretans zexd énpiz, Tit. i. 12. Lactantius calls tyrants ‘male bestic :” 

Inst. v. 23; De Morte, 2. The enemies of Christ are symbolized by ézpi« 

inthe Apocalypse. @npidideis rtpuvva is a well-known Greek phrase. Paul, 
speaking probably of deliverance from condemnation by Nero at his first 
appearance, says, ‘‘I was delivered out of the mouth of the lion” (2 Tim. 
iv. 16, 17). Certainly Nero was a ézpiov. This is the view taken by 
Tertullian, Theophylact, Beza, Grotius, Estius, Rosenmiiller, Olshausen, 
and Meyer. 

26 Ags Supias MErps “Pawns Onpiopucerca Vie yas nal bardoons vuxres xa) hee 
pus, evdedepeves Dena Aeomdpdois, 8 tors orpuriarinoy céyyo.”—lanatT. ad Rom. 
may. 7 °° Onpioparciny nurst rny pos Iowdaious xe) Anwhrpioy pdercny. Th yap obras 

Anpioy dueQepov.” —THHOPHYLACT. It is an ingenious conjecture, but nothing 
- more, of Scaliger, and Markianp in Bowyer, that dvépwrey has been 
written for Z»4pé0a»—‘I have contended with men as with wild beasts.’ 

The stories which Nicephorus and Theodoret tell of an encounter Paul 
"had with wild beasts in the theatre at Ephesus stand in need of con- 
- firmation.—See Witsii Meletemata Leidensia, Vit. Paul. viii. 23. What- 
ever it was that Paul refers to, the striking passage in 2 Cor. i. 8-10 must 
be considered as a parallel illustration. It is possible that it was on the 
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what had taken place at Ephesus, but what might have — 
taken place—what was likely to have taken place—what — 
was intended to take place. ‘Jf I had fought with wild — 
beasts at Ephesus,—if I had entered into the theatre 
there, when the disciples suffered me not, and if there the — 
resistless mob had, as they probably would have done, © 
ordered me “to the lions,’—what profit should I have had 
of all my labours and sufferings, terminating in a death 
so dreadful, if there be no resurrection of the dead!’?* In | 
this case, the expression “after the manner of men’ ’ must 
be explained “as man intended.” ‘If, as was man’s in- 
tention, I had fought with beasts at Ephesus, what should — 
I have been the better?? Should not I only have proyed 
my folly, by exposing myself to such dangers for what 
could make me no recompense ?’® 


§ 4. If there be no resurrection, man’s wisest course is 
to devote himself to a life of pleasure. 


The words “if the dead rise not” (ver. 32) may be, 
and we rather think ought to be, connected with those 


occasion referred to that ‘‘ Priscilla and Aquila, his helpers in Christ, 
laid down their own necks for his life” (Rom. xvi. 4). 

1 This is the view which Calmet, Zeltner, and Gerdes take. That the 
construction will admit of the translation which this exegesis demands, 
appears from Matt. xi. 21, xxii. 30; Luke xix. 42; John iv. 10, v. 46; 
Rom. vii. 7; 1 Cor. xi. 31; Gal. i. 10, iii. 21. The aorist is not unfre- 
quently used as the pluperfect : Mark v. 8 ; Luke vii. 21 ; Matt. xxviii. 2: 
Whoever wishes to see a full account of the various views respecting 
this @npiowerie may consult the dissertations of Kindler, in the second 
volume of the Thesawrus Theologico-Philologicus ; and of Lintrupius and 
Hagen, in the second volume of the Thesaurus Novus Theologico- — 
ley and Witsii Vita Pauli, in his Meletemata. 

2 Jac, ii. 14, 

3 Alford views zara dvépworoy as = ‘*merely as man”—‘If I as one 

having no hope beyond the grave.’ 
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_ which follow, not with those which precede them.’ “If 
the dead rise not, let us eat and drink; for to-morrow we 
die.’ On the supposition that there is no resurrection, 
- exhortations to constancy in the faith of Christ amid per- 
secution are insulting mockery. The morality of the Epi- 
cureans and the Sadducees is in that case true philosophy, 
- sound wisdom. The apostle gives the sum of that morality 
in a few very expressive words, borrowed from Isa. xxii. 13. 
It is at greater length most beautifully described by an 
apocryphal writer: “Our life is short, yet tedious, and 
- in the death of man is no remedy; neither was there ever 
' known any man to return from the grave: for we are all 
- born at an adventure, and we shall hereafter be as if we 

had never been: for the breath in our nostrils is as smoke, 

and a little spark is the moving of our heart, which being 

extinguished, our body shall be turned into ashes, and our 

spirit shall vanish as the soft air; and our name shall be 
forgotten in time, and no man shall have our works in 

remembrance; and our life shall pass away like the haze 

of a cloud, and shall be dispersed as a mist that is driven 

away with the beams of the sun, and overcome with the 

heat of it. For our time is a very shadow, that passeth 
- away: and after our end there is no returning; for it is 
fast sealed, so that no man cometh again. Come on, there- 
' fore, let us enjoy the good things that are present, and let 
us speedily use the creatures like as in youth. Let us fill 
ourselves with costly wine and ointments, and let no flower 
of the spring pass by us. Let us crown ourselves with 
rosebuds before they be withered. Let none of us go 
_ without his part of our voluptuousness. Let us leave tokens 
of our joyfulness in every place; for this is our portion, 
and our lot is this.”? If there be no resurrection, it is 


1 Chrysostom, Theophylact, Calvin, Crellius. 2 Wisd. ii. 1-9. 
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: Y ae 
wisdom to make the most of the only life we are ever to 


enjo 
a apostle places this strongly before the minds of the — 
Corinthians, who might be disposed to listen to the specu- 
lations of those who said there was no resurrection, and yet — 
professed to hold the faith of Christ. ‘This,’ says the” 
apostle, ‘is where these speculations will land you. Are 
you prepared for this? “Be not deceived: evil communi- — 
cations corrupt good manners.”* Be not imposed on by_ 
fair words and ingenious speculations. Be on your guard. 
These men are deceivers. The less you have to do with 
them the better—the safer—for you. They can do you no | 
good; they may do you much harm. Error and vice. ane 
contagious.’ «‘ Hvil communications corrupt good manners.” 
This is a quotation from an ancient Greek poet. “ Evil — 
communications” here, describe such discussions as the 
Sadducees and the Epicureans, and their admirers among — 
the Corinthians, delighted to engage in. The sentiment is, 
‘The dissemination of erroneous opinions has an immoral 
tendency. A denial of a future life naturally leads to licen- 
tiousness: and, indeed, all error has an affinity for all sin: 
they are children of the same father, just as truth and holi- 
ness are,—only in the first case the father is the devil, and 
in the latter God’ 
In the case of the Corinthians who were in hazard from 
these pestilent opinions, the apostle was afraid there were ~ 
moral causes at work which gave a power to these infidel _ 
speculations they did not intrinsically possess, ‘They had 4 
1 These words, according to Jerome, are a quotation from THals, | a 
dramatic poem by Menander, an ancient Greek poet. If so, Lachmann 
has done right in replacing xpicf in the text. Tertullian translates the 
adage in a ‘Latin trimeter, ‘‘Bonos corrumpunt mores Cangreants mali, 


and calls the adage ‘‘versiculus sanctificatus per apostolum.” Cicume- 
nius calls it Aaxwvwnxhy xa) dpyatav maporwiay. ‘ 
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fallen into a state of spiritual stupor, or intoxication, in 
which such dreams as that there was no resurrection were 
likely enough to find entrance into the mind. “ Awake,” 
says the apostle, “ awake to righteousness;”* or rather, 
< justly—thoroughly—arouse yourselves, “ wake right .up,” 
as Luther has it. ‘Become sober:’ that is the exact force 
of the word. ‘Look at things as they really are. Look 
at the truth and its evidence respecting the resurrection of 
Christ, and the resurrection of his people, and not at the 
speculations of a vain, a godless, unholy, earthly, devilish 
philosophy.’ ‘Thoroughly arouse yourselves, and do not 
err:’ that is the original force of the word rendered “ sin 
not.’ We are prone to error, and we need constantly to 
guard against it. The success of error is owing chiefly to 
the state of the mind into which it seeks entrance. If we 
keep ourselves thoroughly sober, we are in little danger of 
being imposed on by its illusions. But if we allow our 
minds to be intoxicated,—if our hearts, as our Lord says, 
be at any time “overcharged with surfeiting and drunken- 


ness. and cares of this life,”—if we suffer worldly lusts to 
9 ; Af 


obtain the mastery of reason and conscience,—we are in 
a fit state for welcoming delusions, which may enable us 
in some measure to justify to ourselves a course on which 
inclination, not principle, has induced us to enter. 

The prevalence of such absurd, unholy speculations among 
the Corinthians, convinced the deep-sighted apostle that 
some of them were not “rooted and grounded” in the faith 
they professed. “Some” of you “have not the knowledge 


1 *Exyispare dixalws may be very well translated by Livy’s words, “‘Nune - 


__ expergiscere vere.” —Lib. i. cap. 41.‘ Aiza/ws hic non est juste moraliter 


sed modaliter, plene, integre, perfecte.”—E. Scumip. ‘‘’Exvigesw proprie 
de ebriis dicitur quiasomno demum sunt sobrii. Loquitur hic de mentis 
sobrietate ad quam vult illos redire qui multis vanis speculationibus erant 
quodammodo inebriati.”—BzEza. 
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of God.” ‘Certainly those of you who say that there is no 
resurrection “do err, not knowing the Scriptures, nor the 
power of God.”’ There is no God but one; and that one 
God is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who 
has “brought again from the dead,” Him, “the great Shep- 
herd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant ;” and who, “according to his abundant mercy, 
hath,” through that resurrection, “begotten us again to a 
living hope,”—* to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 


and that fadeth not away;” the God who raised up from the 


dead our Lord Jesus, who “ was delivered for our offences 
] 5] 
and raised again for our justification,” and who “shall 


also quicken our mortal bodies, because of his Spirit who: 


dwelleth in us.” I believe all error in religion, speculative 
and practical, may be traced up to ignorance or mistake 
with regard to the character of God. 

If any in the Corinthian church had not the knowledge 
of God, they were deeply —doubly—to blame: to blame for 
not having it, for they had had in abundance the means of 
obtaining it; and to blame for making a profession of having 
it when they had it not. We need not wonder, then, that 
the apostle should add, “I speak this to your shame.”? It 
is a shame to members of a Christian church not to have 


| 


: 


the knowledge of God, and it is a shame to a Christian — 


church to have such members as plainly have not the know- 


ledge of God. Nothing but a credible profession of the — 


knowledge of God should open the way into a Christian 
church; and whenever a man makes it plain, from his 
opinions or conduct, that he has imposed on the church, 


perhaps on himself, in professing to have the knowledge of | 


God, when indeall he had it not, the sooner the door out 
of the church is opened to him the better it is for both 
1 ] Cor. iv. 14, vi. 5. 
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parties. Oh that this principle were but more deeply im- 
pressed on our hearts! Ignorance of God is disgraceful to 


members of churches, and to the churches of which such 


persons are members. 


The practical use we ought to make of the passage we 
have been considering, may be summed up in a few words. 
Let us seek to be well established in the doctrine of the 
resurrection to life, and in that of the resurrection of Christ, 
on which it isfounded. Without this, how shall we be able 
to stand in the evil day of trial, to make a consistent and 
honourable profession of religion, and to persevere to the 
end, “stedfast and unmoveable, always abounding in the 
work of the Lord?” 

Tet us “cease from hearing the instruction that causeth 


to err from the words of knowledge.” ‘Let us avoid, as we 


would the pestilence, familiar intercourse with sceptical, . 
profligate, or ungodly men. Let us be jealous of all specu- 


lation which goes to loosen the foundations of religious and 
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moral truth and obligation; and let us beware of seeking 
religious guidance from men who, in whatever science they 
may excel, make it apparent, by their habitual temper and 
behaviour, that they know not God. 

Let us be deeply impressed with the criminality and the 
shamefulness of ignorance of God, in our circumstances. 


‘Let us determine that, whatever we may be ignorant of, 


we shall not be ignorant of God. It is with Him we have 
todo. Our highest duties are those we owe to Him; we 
are entirely dependent on Him. The highest purpose of 
our intellectual nature was to make us capable of knowing 
Him; and it is only in the degree in which that object is 
gained, that we can be good, wise, and happy. Itis “life 


eternal to know the only true God.” 


Let us remember that it is only in Christ, by Christ, that 


¢ 
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God can be satisfactorily, savingly known to the children ~ 


of men ; and let us resolve, with the apostle, to “ count all 
things loss for this excellent knowledge.” Let us carefully 
improve every means for increasing the extent and accuracy 


of our knowledge of God; and let us “ follow on to:-know — 


him,” rejoicing in the assurance, that in the measure that 
we really know him, we shall be conformed to him in 
holiness and happiness; and looking for and hasting to- 
that “blessed hope” which will be realized to us at the 


oc : . ee 6 capt ice nea 
glorious appearing of our Lord Jesus,”—the “seeing him 


as he is,” and the being “like him,”’—the “ beholding HIS 
face in righteousness,” and the being “satisfied with HIs 
likeness.” 


PART V. OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


“ But some man will say, How are the dead raised up? and with what 


bodies do they come? Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened, — 
except it die. And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that — 
shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain: but 


God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his own body. 
All flesh is not the same flesh: but there is one kind of flesh of men, another 


flesh of beasts, another of fishes, and another of birds. There are also celestial — 


bodies, and bodies terrestrial ; but the glory of the celestial is one, and the glory 


of the terrestrial is another. There is one glory of the sun, and another glory | 
of the moon, and another glory of the stars; for one star differeth from another _ 


* 


star in glory.”—1 Cor. xv. 35-41. 


The section of the apostle’s dissertation on the resurrection — 


of the dead which comes now before us for consideration, is 


occupied with a reply to the cavils of those who doubted or 
denied that doctrine. These cavils seem to have been 
principally of two kinds: such as originated in the supposed 


1 An elaborate and judicious exposition of the paragraph, from ver. 
35 to ver. 55, is to be found in the sixth dissertation in the first volume 
of Morus’ *Dissertationes Theologica et Philologice. Amyraut’s disserta- 
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- impossibility of restoring life to what is dead ; and such as 
_ originated in the difficulty of comprehending how, on the 
_ supposition that it is not impossible, such a change is to be 
effected.! Both these objections are stated in the 35th 
verse. “But,” notwithstanding all I have said, “some 
- man,’”—some one of those “some among you who say there 
is no resurrection of the dead,”’—some such man “will 

say,” presenting his objections in the form of questions 

which he thinks unanswerable, “ How are the dead raised 
up? and with what body do they come?” 


§1. The first objection—that from the impossibility of the 


4 resurrection—answered. 


The first objection, as appears from the reply to it 
contained in the 36th verse, is founded on the supposed 
impossibility of the resurrection, and is equivalent to— 

‘How can the dead be raised up?’ The emphatic word is 
dead. ‘ow can the dead be made to live again? Life is 
extinct in them.’ 

It is of importance to recall the fact, that they who denied 

_ the resurrection equally denied the future life: they did not 
admit that the soul is a separate substance from the body. 
Life, in their estimation, was just a peculiar state of the 
body, which, when once destroyed, never had been repro- 
_ duced, and never could be reproduced. The difficulty here 
referred to does not seem to be that originating in the 
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tion in the fourth part of that valuable work, Syntagma Thesium Theo- 

logicarum in Academia Salmuriensi, is well worth reading, as are also his 
remarks in his pleasing little book, On the Evidence of Things not Seen, 
Discourse Third. : 
. 1 Tas tyelpovras of vexpol generatim.sibi vult, “Fieri prorsus nequit ut 
 sectatores Christi in vitam redeant.” Uoly 08 odpars tpyovras, ‘¢ Fieri pror- 
sus nequit, ut nobis cogitando fingamus corpus quo sectatoribus Christi 
_ in lucem prodire destinatum sit.”—Van HENGEL. 
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decomposition of the body: that appears included under 
the second objection, “ With what body do they” —the dead 


q 
—“come?” ze. come out of the grave, or return to the | 
| 
: 





living world. To die is to “depart,” to “go away;” to 
revive, to “come again.” -'The objection here would seem 
to be equally to the return to life of a body just dead, if — 
really dead, as to that of a body committed ages ago to the 
earth. In consequence of not noticing this, interpreters 
have sought, and supposed that they had found, something 
in the answer to the objection which is really not there.- 
The objection is just—‘ How can the dead live again 2’ 
This objection might have been replied to by asking the 
question which the apostle proposed with such effect on 
another occasion, “ Why should it be thought an incredible 
thing that Gop should raise the dead?” or by saying to 
the objectors, in the words of our Lord, “Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures, nor the power of God.”! Can He 
who gave life, and has withdrawn it, find any difficulty, if 
He think fit, to restore it? “With man it is impossible; 
but with God all things are possible;” or, by quoting the 
rabbinical saying, “ He who made to be that which was 
not, can certainly make that to be again which once was.”? 
The apostle, however, according to the wisdom given him, 


1 «‘The power of God speaks it possible, that there may be a resurrec- 
tion : the Scriptures speak it certain, that there shall be a resurrection.” 
—M. Henry. “If you knew the power of God, you would know that he 
cam do it ; and if you knew the Scriptures, you would know that he will 
do it.”—Br. Horne. 

? Prudentius, in one of his poems, introduces God as thus speaking: 

“Possum renovare favillas 
Antiquam in faciem. . Nec desperanda potestas: 
Qui potui formare novum, reparabo peremptum.” 
—In Symmach, ii. 192. 


Tertullian’s words are very terse: ‘‘ Utique idoneus est reficere, qui 
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answers the objection in a somewhat different way : “Thou 
fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except it 
die.” 


“Thou fool”! is just equivalent to, ‘That is a very silly 


question. “ Professing thyself to be wise ”’—putting for- 


ward pretensions to superior knowledge and wisdom—thou 
art become, thou plainly showest thyself to be, a fool. One 
of the most ordinary appearances in nature may furnish you 
with a reply to your fancied unanswerable question, “ How 
can the dead be raised up?”—may show you that revivi- 
scence, so far from being an impossibility, is an event of 
daily occurrence.” 


“That which thou sowest is not quickened except it die;” 
or rather, ‘have died, or ‘be dead.’ It has been common, 
indeed almost all but universal, to suppose that here, as well 


fecit ; quanto plus est fecisse quam refecisse ; initium dedisse, quam 
reddidisse? Ita restitutionem carnis faciliorem credas quam institu- 
tione.”—De reswr. carn. ix. 

1 Lachmann’s reading, #¢pa», has strong internal evidence. ‘‘"Agpay 
merito sic eos vocat qui miracula fieri non credunt quum natura ipsa plena 
sit miraculis, sed que sui frequentia migrant in nomen aliud.”—Grortvs. 

2 «We converse every day with wonders and miracles no less admir- 
able than many of those points of faith which a naturalist will not believe. 
For the footsteps of omnipotence and wisdom of God are in everything 
we see and hear ; only here is the blindness of mankind, that he looks 
not diligently into things of ordinary occurrence, but passeth them over 
as of course.” —LorD HALE. 

3 °6°Q @zbg cos ToAAR Texpnpie (THs avaothcews) tridelnyuow cis TO miorevery 
aira. Biyap Bovas, naravonroy Thy Tay woLIpay wad Awspay woh YORTUY TEAEUTAY, 
wins nad aires redevra nah dvioraras, Ti dt ody) nal n ray onepuaray nol nupmay 
yivontyn Bavdoracss, nad rovro sis ry ropnow civ dvbparwy ; Bi yap Tuyo cixeiy, 
nbunos cieov Tay AomwaY omepnarov imiy Bandy els ray yny, rpuroy amrobynanes 
nad Averou, leu tysiperas nod yiveros ordyus. “AMAA dmiorsis vexpovs eyelperbai— 
apes Th nul amioreis 5 ov od BovaAs Lavrdy wiorsioa TH OsG), TO covrous appapavas 
Lav wap abrov ; Uparoy uty yap Goi Rorolnoey oe 2& odn dyros tis Td sivai— rw OF 
mohouyrs o¢ Osh kmiorsis Bivacbeu os nod weragr roous,”—THEOPH. ANTIOCH. 
ad Autolyc. lib. i. ‘Tota hujus mundi administratio testimonium est 
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as in that oracle of our Lord, which is in some respects 
parallel, in which the necessity of his death, in order to the 
_ multiplication of his followers, is indicated under the figure 
of the necessity of a corn of wheat falling into the ground 
in a dead state, in order to its being productive—“ Unless 
a corn of wheat falling into the earth be dead, it abideth 
alone; but if it be dead, it bringeth forth much fruit ;”*— 
it has been common to suppose, that the death referred to 
in both these passages is the change which takes place in the 
seed after it is put into the earth—the dissolution of the 
outer coats of the seed, which takes place in order to the 
germ taking root and springing up. There are many strong 
objections to this mode of interpretation. First, this change 
in the seed does not correspond to the death, but to the 
decomposition, of the body; secondly, there is an inversion 


resurrectionis future. WVidemus certe hiemis tempore vel adyentu, 
arbores spoliari pomis, nudari foliis : sed eas etiam verno tempore speciem 
resurrectionis exprimere : que primum quidem incipiunt turgere in gem- 
mis, tunc ornari in floribus, vestiri et foliis et postmodum pomis gravari. 
Interrogo te, infidelis homo qui de resurrectione dubitas, ubi sunt ista que 
tempore quo Deus disposuit producuntur? Dic mihi ubi latitant ante- 
quam producantur ? que nusquam quidem videntur: sed tamen Deus 
qui omnipotens est et ea ex nihilo condidit, secreta sua virtute producit. 
Hine jam ad campos et prata respicite, que «state transacta herbis suis 
spoliantur et floribus, et nuda remanent ipsa spatia terrarum: sed iterum 
verno tempore revestiuntur, et novo ubique germine incipiente letatur 
agricola. Certé herba, que ante vixit et moritur, rursus reviviscit ex 
semine: sic etiam et nostrum corpus reviviscet ex pulvere.”—AUGUSTIN. 
‘*Corpus omne sive arescit in pulverem, sive in humorem solvitur, vel in 
cinerem comprimitur, vel in indorem tenuatur subducitur nobis sed Deo 
elementorum custodi reservatur.” ‘‘ Vide adeo quam in solatium nostri 
resurrectionem futuram omnis natura meditetur. Sol demergit et nas- 
citur, astia labuntur et redeunt, flores occidunt et revivescunt, ita corpus 
in seculo, ut arbores in hiberno occultant vivorem ariditate mentita. 
Quid festinas ut cruda adhue hieme reviviscat et redeat? expectandum 
nobis etiam corporis ver est.” —Mrnvucius Farrx. 
1 John xii. 24, 
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of the order of nature, which is death and burial, not burial 


and death,—men are buried because they are dead—they | 


are not buried that they may die; thirdly, in the case of 


our Lord there was no such decomposition of the body, for 
he saw no corruption, which, according to the ordinary inter- 
pretation, is symbolized by what is called the death of the 
seed in the ground; and finally, there is no meeting the 


difficulty here mooted, which is not, ‘ How can ‘the decom- 


posed body be recomposed?’ but, ‘How can the dead be 
raised to life?’* 

The fact in natural history to which both our Lord and 
the apostle refer is this, that when there is progress from 
a lower to a higher degree or species of life, often—pro- 
bably usually—a corresponding species of death inter- 
venes. It is not the blossom nor the seed, when full of 
vegetable succulence and life, that, if sown, proceeds 
onward to a higher-kind of life, as a separate plant, bearing 
blossoms and fruits. Cast such a living blossom or seed 


into the earth, and you will see no more of it—it will 


utterly perish. But let the seed fully ripen—let it become 
dead-ripe, so as to lose its connection with the living plant, 


1 «Non sepeliunt homines ut moriantur, sed quod, vita defuncti, in 


__ yivis esse desierunt, ideo exanime corpus humant. Ita nec granum terre 


condunt ut moriatur; sed ut defunctum morte eripiatur et reviviscit. In 
terre gremio neque moritur neque corrumpitur. Mortem obiit atque 
decessit jam ante cum e ramo discederit aut ex arista excuteretur. In 
quo statu mortis semen exanime permanet, quamdiu in penu granariove 
adservatur atque reconditur, omni vi et vigore destitutum. Terre vero 


- mandatum illico sé vindicat ex hac lethali conditione inqui vitam rever- 


titur.’—Jnunn, ‘“‘Invertit Paulus objectionem: mors vivificationem 
non impedit sed pregreditur et premonstrat, tanquam sementis messem. ” 
—Bencrt. The view given in the text is very clearly stated, and in- 
geniously supported, in an article in the Christian Repository, vol. 1. p. 
27-33, by Mr Robert Johnston. The objections to it are forcibly put by 
two contributors, under the signatures of J. W. C. and A. I), im the 


same volume. 
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and to all appearance be destitute of vegetable life—let it 
even remain in this state in the granary for many years— — 
yet take this dead seed and cast it into the earth, and it 
will receive life, and show itself alive, and become some- 
thing of more importance in the vegetable world than it — 
ever could have become if it had not thus died. Instead 
of its having died being an obstacle to its attaining a higher 
life, it is the necessary condition of such.a change. ‘That 
which thou sowest is not quickened—could not be quickened 
—to its higher life, except it had been dead? . 4 
There are analogous facts in the animal,creation. The 
caterpillar could not rise to the higher life-of the butterfly 
but by submitting to the death-like chrysalis state. It — 
must lose one kind of life, in order to obtain: another and 
higher kind of life. “The eagle does; not;mount to the 
skies till he has left in ruins the shell which covered and 
confined him.” These facts in the vegetable and animal 
worlds are not proofs of the resurrection. The apostle was 
much too sound a logician to employ such means for such 
an end. But they furnish satisfactory answers to cavils. 
They shut the mouth of aself-conceited objector. ‘Should 
the dead rise, it will not be an anomalous thing. It will 
be but a more remarkable instance of—what seems a law 
within certain limits—higher life springing out of the 
apparent extinction of lower life. I must have other 
evidence to make me believe that the dead shall rise: but 
these facts show that they may rise; at any rate they 
prove, that to object, on the ground of its impossibility, to 
the doctrine of the resurrection, when established by appro- 


priate evidence, is the part, not of a wise man, but of a 
fool.’ 


E 
‘ 
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§ 2. The second objection—that in reference to the mode of 
the resurrection—answered. . 


But the apostle finds, in the vegetable economy of pro- 
duction from seed, a reply to the second as well as to the 
first objection: an answer to the question, “ With what 
body do they come ?”? as well as to the question, ‘How 
do the dead rise?’ “ And”—besides—“ that which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be,’ but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain: 
but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him,* and to 
every seed his own body.” Here the apostle begins his 
answer to the question, “ With what body do they come ?” 
which occupies the rest of the section. The question which 
these cavillers mooted was that of the identity of the re- 
surrection body. “ With what body”—‘ with what kind 
of body—with the body laid in the grave? and if not, with 
what other kind of body?’® The question is the more in- 
teresting to us, as it still continues to be agitated. From 
the difficulties with which the subject seems encumbered, 


1 ‘ Viventes dicuntur vévsiv, mortui drerde?y, Ps. xe. 3, redivivi éadsiv : 
potius hic 2aésiy quam éxrpife, propter summam istam novitatem.”— 
GERDES. 

2 <¢ Quod seminas, quodcunque id sit, non seminas certe plantam nas- 
cituram.”—HEYDENREICH. 

3 Tupvoy xoxxoy, MOY MO, as in the Talmud. Sanh. fol. 90, 2, where 
the resurrection of the just is represented as ‘naked wheat buried in the 
earth, which springs up again with many clothings.’ 

4 The phrase ‘‘ seems to refer back to the original act of creation, Gen. 
i. 11 : the general idea is, not at random, but by a divine law.” STANLEY. 

5 Minucius Felix puts the following language into the mouth of 
Cecilius speaking like an academic philosopher :—‘“‘ Vel tamen sciscitari, 
utrumne sine corpore, an cum corporibus ? et corporibus quibus ; ipsisne, 
an innovatis resurgatur? sine corpore? hoc quod sciam, neque mens, 
neque anima, nec vita est. ipso corpore? sed jam antea dilapsum est. alio 
corpore? ergo homo novus nascitur, non prior ille reparatur.” 
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the infidel still endeavours to construct an argument 
against the reality, and indeed possibility, of the resurrec- 
tion, and against the truth and divine origin of the book in 
which that doctrine is so plainly taught. 

Here, as in so many other cases, we have reason to re- 
gret the imperfection and ambiguity of human language. 
With equal truth, according to the idea we attach to that 
seemingly plain but really difficult word “same,” we may 
deny and affirm the resurrection of the same body.’ If the 


“same body” means a body formed of precisely the same ~ 


particles of matter, then, to say the least of it, it is in the 


highest degree improbable—we might, perhaps, have safely _ 


used stronger language, and said it is demonstrably impos- 
sible—that the body restored at the resurrection shall ‘be 
the same body that was laid in the grave; for the same 
particles of matter have, since the creation of the world, 
entered into the composition of many different human 
bodies.” If to be the same body is to be possessed of pre- 
cisely the same qualities, then the resurrection body is 


: 


1 Origen has expressed the truth on this subject very happily, when he 
says, ‘‘We shall hereafter have caja rotro uly, &AX’ od roidro,”—idem, sed 
non ejusmodi—the same, but not in the same state. There is a strange 
tendency on this subject to run to extremes. For Montgomery, as a 
poet, some excuse may be found, when he on the one hand says, 

“*Hivery atom of this dust 
Rests in hope again to rise.’ 


But what shall we say for Dr Barton, a grave Regius Professor of Divinity 
at Oxford, when he, on the other hand, declares that ‘‘ St Paul’s words 
do not warrant us in saying that ‘the resemblance between the present 
and future body will be greater than [that] between a man and a star, or 
between a bird and a fish.’ ””—Lectwres, pp. 429-30. 

+ This difficulty is strongly put by Sir Matthew Hale: ‘If the soul 
shall resume its own body,” i.e. the precise particles of matter laid in the 
grave, ‘it may fall so, that it cannot be done without injury to some 
other body, that claims the same privilege of a resurrection.” 






, 
; 


3 
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certainly not the same that was possessed on earth, and 
parted with at death. The former wants some of the most 
characteristic qualities of the latter; and it has qualities 
which the latter never possessed. But if, by being the 


_ same body, we mean that there is a similar identity between 
_ the resurrection body and the mortal body, that there is 


between the body of the same man in infancy and in old 
age,'—as there is between the dead seed cast into the earth, 
and the living plant that springs from it,—then we assert 
that the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
is the doctrine of the resurrection of the same body. He 
would be a rash rather than a bold man who should assert 
this to be impossible.” It would be, in effect, to assert his 
own omniscience in the same breath that he denies the 
divine omnipotence—“ making the weakness of the crea- 
ture the measure of the strength of the Creator.” Such 
an identity seems implied in the very name of a resurrec- » 
tion®—a word which signifies the restoration of life to what 
once before possessed it—not the creation of new matter to 
be quickened, or the giving life to formerly existing mat- 


1‘¢Tnfans cum in puerum creverit, puer vero in juvenem, juvenis 
autem in virum et vir in senem, nequaquam per singulas etates perit, 
sed semper idem est quifuit. Paulotim ergo hic eas non autem natura.” 
—AMBROS. 

2.Theories for the purpose of explaining how this may be, serve little 
purpose ; and when they are spoken of as facts, they are mischievous. ” 
Origen very preety. asserts that aoasp tal roU xounov Tov citov 
eri geet arte x8, orm Abyos ris Byperre TH cuopar! aP od wan Obsspop.evov 
bysiperas 7d capmuiy dpbapoia. Where is the évidence, either scriptural or . 
scientific, of the existence of this adyos ris wn Qésipowéves in a dead human 
body ? 

3 <*Sic et resurrectionis vocabulum non aliam rem vindicat, quam 
que cecidit. Surgere enim potest dici et quod omnino non cecidit, quod 
semper retro jacint. Reswrgere autem non est, nisi ejus quod cecidit.”— 
TrRTULLIAN, adv. Marcion, v. 9. 
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ter, which had never been in any way connected with th 
human spirit, which is henceforward to be its animating 
principle ;* it is countenanced by those passages of Scrip- 
ture which represent death as a sleep; it is taught in those 
passages which describe the bodies of men as rising from 
the places where they were deposited at death, and declare 
that “the sea and the earth shall” respectively “ give up 
their dead ;” it is involved in the apostle’s argument against 
those sins which consist in an abuse of the body: “The 
body is for the Lord, and the Lord for the body : and God 
hath both raised up the Lord, and will also raise up us, by 
his own power ;” and it seems asserted in plain terms, when 
it is said that “ what is sown in corruption, and dishonour, 
and weakness, shall be raised in incorruption, and glory, 
and power ;” that “this mortal shall put on immortality, 
and this corruptible put on incorruption ;” and that “our 
. vile bodies shall be so changed, as to be fashioned like unto 
our Lord’s glorious body.”? 

To this extent the bodies to be restored at the resurrec- 
tion, to those who have died in the Lord, shall be the same 
as those they possessed on the earth ; but though the same 
in this point of view, they will be very different in others, 
And the apostle’s object is to show, that objections against 
the resurrection of the dead, founded on the ground of a 


* “Cum audio resurrectionem homini imminere, queram necesse est 
quid ejus cadere sortitum sit, si quidem nihil resurgere expectabit, nisi 
quod ante succiderit.”—TERTULLIAN, de res. carn. § 18. ‘Anim enim 
certe non cadet sed vivit et vigil cum corpus emoritur. Tdcirco solum 





re 


corpus rraue quia solum girrs. Coelestia autem illa corpora que ° 


perversi isti Theologi nobis in resurrectione destinant, nunquam per 
mortem ceciderunt.”—Amyraut. Dr Watts’ Essay on the Resurrection 
of the same Body is well worth reading.—Philosoph. Essays, viii. 

2 Acts vii. 60; John v. 28, 29; Rev. xx. 13; 1 Cor. vi. 13, 14, xv. 42, 
43 ; Phil. iii. 21, : 
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| strict identity of the body to be raised, do not hold; and to 


unfold, to a certain extent, in what the difference between 
the present and the future bodies of the saints shall consist. 

There are two facts to which the apostle turns the atten- 
tion of the Corinthians. The first is, the great difference 
there is between the dead seed sown, and the living plant 


__ which springs from it; and the second, the great diversity 


of forms which organized matter, consisting of the same 
elements, takes, according to the place it is intended to fill, 
and the purposes it is intended to serve; and he states that, 
in the resurrection of the dead, there will be found some- 
thing analogous to these facts. Let us first look at the 
facts, and then inquire into the analogy. 

As to the first fact, the apostle states, “ That which thou 
sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare 
grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some other grain; but 
God giveth it a body as it hath pleased him, and to every 
seed his own body.”? In sowing, we do not put into the 


ground a plant like that which we anticipate will spring 


up; we sow “bare grain”—the dead seed, without stalk, or 
leaves, or blossoms, or fruit. And what comes up? not 
dead bare grain, but a beautiful living plant, with such 


a body as God, according to the laws of vegetable life, 


ya 


wy vege 


.* 


is pleased to give it,—with absolute certainty, however, 
that the plant will belong to the same species as the seed, 


3 and, indeed, grow out of the individual seed laid in the 


ground. 
Now for the analogy of this fact in the resurrection : 


1 «* Per vocem 7div innuitur non omnino aliud, sed id ipsum excitari, 
quod satum est, quamvis transformatum in melius; non materi, sed 
forme, non in essentialibus sed in accidentiis duntaxat, inter plantam 
semenque ex quo efflorescat, dissimilitudinem ac diversitatem inter- 
cedere,”—HEYDENREICH. Td 7)iv o.: its own—peculiar, different from 
others—body.—DxE WETTE. 
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for “so? shall it be in the resurrection of the dead.” The 
body which shall rise shall not be the dead body laid in the 
grave; it shall be a living body, and a body as far superior 
in the qualities which belong to a human body as the 
beautiful living plant is to the dead seed from which it 
sprang,—God, agreeably to the law of the resurrection, — 
established according to the good pleasure of his will, pro- 
ducing this body—a human body—not any other organism 
of matter, like that laid in the grave, and in some way 
produced from it. 4 
Let us now look at the second fact—the diversified 
organizations of. which matter is capable, fitting it for dif- 
ferent purposes and different places: “All flesh is not the 
same flesh: but there is one kind of flesh of men, another: 
flesh of beasts,® another of fishes, and another of birds. 
There are also celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial ;* but 


1 Odew ras; tv dia Pope 70AAH.—CHRYSOSTOM. 

2 Non illud ofew nal 4 dvderacis ray vexpav trahi debet unice ad ful- 
gorem corporum ccelestium.”—Morvs. 

3 Krnvay of the four-footed animals, properly jwmenta.—DE WETTE. 

4 As a specimen of patristic exposition, the following extract from 
Ambrose may not only amuse the reader, but suggest a caution against 
those who would have us to give to the fathers as teachers a deference 
only inferior to that due to ‘‘men who spake as moved by the Holy 
Ghost :”—‘‘ Alia est caro hominis, i.e. servi Dei: alia pecoris, i.e. ethnici 
et peceatoris atque heretici, qui ‘cum in honore esset’ sanguine redemp- ~ 
tus Christi, ac honoratus, non intellexit, sed comparatus est jumentis 
insipientibus, et similis factus est illis: alia volucrwm, i.e. martyrum qui* 
ad celestia pennis spiritus sancti subvecti conscendunt: alia pisciwm, 
i.e. qui post salutaris baptismi aquam assumuntur: alia gloria solis, i.e. 
Christi: alia gloria lune, i.e. ecclesie: et alia gloria stellarum, i.e. 
' seminis Abrahe, et eorum qui se per fidem et opera bona, filios ejus 
ostendunt. Stella etiam ab stella differt in claritate, i.e. Apostoli et Pro- 
phete, illi qui cupierunt videre et audire Christum, isti autem viderunt 
et audierunt illum. Sunt et corpora celestia et corpora terrestria, i.e. 
Christianorum et Judzorum.” De fide resurrectionis, fragmen.—Opera, 
tom, ii, p. 44, Basil, 1567. 
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the glory* of the celestial is one, and the glory of the 
terrestrial is another. There is one glory of the sun, 
and another glory of the moon, and another glory of 
the stars; for? one star differeth from another star in 


_ glory.” Matter, consisting of a few very simple elements, 
admits of being organized so as to serve very different pur- 
§ org Ay iy 


poses. The modes of the life of man, of beasts, of four- 


footed animals, of fishes, and of birds, are very different 


the one from the other; yet, out of the same kind of 
matter, fit vehicles and instruments of all these forms of 
life are constituted. We are not to understand “ the celes- 
tial bodies” *® as the same as “the spiritual bodies,” and 
“the terrestrial bodies” as “ the natural bodies,” mentioned 
in the following ‘context.* The meaning is: ‘There are 
bodies in the visible heavens—such as the sun, moon, and 
stars; and there are bodies on the earth—collections of 
water, vast masses of rocks, lofty mountains, vegetable and 
mineral bodies.’ “ Body” is here equivalent to organiza- 
tion—unity composed of parts. The apostle had called the 
vegetable organizations bodies. He discriminates between 

1“arze significat dignitatem, prestantiam, excellentiam; non = ides, 


formam, figuram, aut claritatem, splendorem.”—H8YDENREICH. 
2Ydép. Nay seems the force of the particle here. There seems an 


j ellipsis: Wor is this all; for, etc. ‘‘ The Greek word used,” says Arch- 


bishop Whately, ‘‘is the one usually translated ‘for;’ but ‘may’ or 
‘indeed’ would have been the correct rendering of the idea in English.” — 
Select. of Eng. Synon. p. 15. 

3 « Non est verisimile per cduara troupévie (que Ch. Schoetgenii in Hor. 
Heb. est sententia) intelligi corpora eorum hominum qui in ccelis degunt, 
ut Henoch, Elias, et qui cum Christo resurrexerunt.’”—GERDES. 

4 The scholiast in Cod. Reg. 103 says: cduarau troupiva ra ray ayia Reyer 
igiyeia 08 raz THY &maprwrov.—REICHE, Codd. Diss. N. T. nov. descript. 
p. 34. Itis a strange imagination of Meyer and De Wette, adopted by 
Alford, that c. tov. denote ‘the bodies of angels.’ Galen, who lived in 
the second century, contrasts ra éyw cipore, meaning the sun, moon, and 
stars, with ra yiive copara. See Wetstein in loc. 
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celestial organizations and terrestrial organizations, and then 
notices the differences which exist even among the celestial 
organizations. 

Let us now look at the analogy: “So is the resurrection 
of the dead.” There will be a great difference between the 
present and the resurrection body. ‘There obviously may 
be. The body will be made to suit its place in heaven, and 
its purposes. It has been common* to suppose that the 
apostle meant to teach here, that in the resurrection there 





would be a diversity of glory in the bodies of individual — 


saints, according to their comparative excellence. It may 
be that there shall be such a difference, but there does -not 
appear to be any reference to that here. Catvin has re- 
marked, with his usual judgment: “ Paul is regarded: by 
some as having intended to affirm, that after the resurrec- 
tion there shall be different degrees of glory and honour ; 
an opinion true of itself, and which is proved by other scrip- 
tural testimonies, but atic has nothing to do with Paul’s 
present object: for he is arguing, not regarding the differ- 
ence of condition among the saints after the resurrection, 
but regarding the difference between the bodies we now 
have, and those we shall hereafter receive. He removes, 
therefore, the charge of absurdity by this simile: the sub- 
stance of the sun and moon is one, but the difference be- 
tween the two, in respect of dignity and excellence, is 
great. What wonder, then, should our body put on a more 
excellent quality?” The general idea is, The body will be 
suited to its heavenly place and purposes. 
1 Chrysostom e¢ alii. 


— 
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PART VI. THE DOCTRINE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE 
DEAD FURTHER UNFOLDED. 


“So also is the resurrection of the dead: it is sown in corruption, it is raised 
in incorruption: it is sown in dishonour, it is raised in glory: it is sown in 
weakness, it is raised in power: it issown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body. There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body. And so it is 
written, The first man Adam was made a living soul, the last Adam was made 
a quickening spirit. Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural; and afterward that which is spiritual. The first man is of 
the earth, earthy; the second man is the Lord from heaven. As is the earthy, 


_ such are they also that are earthy; and as is the heavenly, such are they also 


that are heavenly. And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly. Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth corruption inherit 
incorruption. Behold, I show you a mystery; We shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump ; 
(for the trumpet shall sound;) and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and 
we shall be changed. For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and this 
mortal must put on immortality. So when this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall be 
brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up in victory.” 
—1 Cor. xv. 42-54. 


§ 1. The difference between the present body and the 
resurrection body. 


The apostle proceeds now to a further development of the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. The difference 
between our present and our future bodies is more particu- 
larly specified in the remaining part of pe 42d verse, and 


‘in the 43d and 44th verses: “It is sown’ in corruption, 


1 <« After Chrysostom, Theodoret, (Ecumenius, Beza, Grotius, and 
Heydenreich, Meyer refers all the conditions here mentioned—corrup- 
tion, weakness, dishonour—to the dead corpse, which indeed is sown, 1.6. 
buried ; but as capa uxixdv does not denote the quality of the dead body 
as such, but of the living body according to its organization, it seems 
better, with Calvin, Estius, and others, to refer the preceding qualities 

also to the other,—so much the more as the dodévea would be an idle 


; predicate of the former.”—Dr Werte. It is a singular exegesis which 


a 
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it is raised in incorruption: it is sown in dishonour, it is 
raised in glory: it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power: it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body.” In illustrating the contrast, it is of importance to 
remark, that we are not to think of the body merely in the 
state in which it is laid in the grave, but rather of the body 
which is laid in the grave, as it exists generally in the pre- 
sent state. This is plain: for not only is the body corrup- 
tible, dishonoured, weak, before death as well as after it; 


but, as we shall by and by see, the phrase translated “a 


natural body” does not denote the quality of the dead body 
as such, but of the living body according to its present 
organization. The contrast is, then, between the body in 
the present state, and the body in the resurrection state: 


(1.) The one is corruptible, the other is incorruptible. 


“Tt is sown in corruption,” ze. ‘that which was sown 
was a corruptible body.’ In the present state, the human 
body, though the most wonderful of all God’s material 
works, is, in consequence of sin, doomed to dissolution. 
“Dust it is, and unto dust it must return.”? It has the 
seeds of disorganization within it; it carries the sentence 
of death in itself. ‘ Man that is born of a woman is of few 
days, and full of trouble. He cometh forth like a flower, 
and is cut down: he fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth 
not.” Subject to diseases in endless variety, which sooner 
or later end in death, the body becomes the prey of putre- 
faction, and is ultimately dissolved, or resolved into its 
elements. Thus is it “sown in corruption.” But “it is 


Van Hengel has adopted in his late elaborate dissertation, in which 
he supposes ‘‘sowing” to represent procreation, not burial. The learned 
Dutchman is not likely to have many followers. 

1 Gen, iii. 19, 2 Job xiv. 1, 2. 


1 


- children of the resurrection. 
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raised in incorruption :” ‘that which is raised is incorrup- 
tible.’ Over it the curse has no power; and because there 
is no curse there will be “no more death,” and no more of 
the disorders that lead to death—no more sorrow, no more 
crying, no more pain. Immortality will become a property 
of the body as well as the soul. They who shall be counted 
worthy to attain that world die not, but are as the angels of 
God. “The raised body shall not be subject to mutilation, 
to infirmity, to disease, to pain, to death. The eyes of 
Jacob shall no more be dim for age; Mephibosheth shall 
not be lame in his feet; nor shall the senses of Barzillai be 
dull and languid. Pain shall not relax or emaciate the 
71 Their countenances shall 
never be marked by either the flush or the paleness of 
disease. The inhabitant of the land they are destined to 
inherit shall never say, “Iam sick;” for the people who 
dwell there, forgiven their iniquity, bear no token that they 
have ever sinned. They are conformed to the image of 
their Lord, “who, being raised from the dead, dieth no 
more:” “death hath no more dominion over him ;” death 
has no more dominion over them. 


(2.) The one is degraded, the other glorious. 


“Tt is sown in dishonour.” The body laid in the grave 
is a dishonoured body. It is polluted by its connection 
with a depraved soul, and in many cases becomes vile 
through disease ; and, when laid in the dust, corruptibility 
soon becomes corruption, and the human body, in itself so 
symmetrical, and beautiful, and dignified, becomes the 
most loathsome of all things. What more ghastly than a 
skeleton ? what more revolting than a putrefying carcase ? 
“Tt is raised in glory.” That which is raised is glorious. 

1 Boston, Balmer. 
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The bodies of the saints shall come forth from the grave 
in all the beauty and symmetry and glory with which a — 
portion of organized matter can be endowed. The differ- 
ence between the unsightly seed and the beautiful flower, 
or that between the loathsome caterpillar and the beautiful 
winged insect into which it is transformed, or that between _ 
the embryo in the egg and the perfect state of the most 
beautiful of the feathered tribes, is but an imperfect figure 
of the difference that shall exist between the bodies of the — 
saints laid in the grave, and those with which they shall be 
clothed at the period of the resurrection. On this subject : 
we must necessarily have very inadequate ideas, and we — 
stand in need of all the helps Scripture can furnish us 
with, to form anything like a distinct conception. 

One method which the sacred writers employ to raise our 
conceptions in reference to the glory of the bodies of the 
risen saints, is by telling us that they are to be “ fashioned 
like unto Christ’s glorious body.”’ When he appeared to 
the prophets under the Old Testament dispensation in the 
human likeness, the splendour of his form dazzled and 
overpowered them. When, on the Holy Mount, he was 
transfigured, and gave the three chosen disciples, who were 
“‘eye-witnesses of his majesty,” such a manifestation as 
they could bear of the glory in which he shall appear when 
he comes in his kingdom, “the fashion of his countenance 
was altered,” “his face shone as the sun, and his raiment 
was white as the light.” When he appeared to Saul in the 
way to Damascus, the radiance which encompassed him 


1 Phil. iii, 21. Our Lord’s body, after the resurrection, seems to have _ 
been still Yoxixdy, ycoixdv, Luke xxiv. 39, 40; John xx. 26, 27. It seems 
probable that in the ascension a change similar to that spoken of, vers. 
51, 52, took place, and the cijma cris rarevécsws Was exchanged for éwey- 
dvcwro, was clothed on by the cama ris dozns. 
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exceeded the brightness of the sun; and when John, who 
used to lean on his bosom, saw him in Patmos, so over- 
whelming was the influence of his eyes, which “were as a 
flame of fire,” and of his countenance, which “was as the 
sun when ‘he shineth in his strength,” that the beloved 
disciple “fell at his feet as one dead.”* How far the form 
in which the Saviour appeared on these occasions resembled 
that in which he habitually appears to the dwellers on high, 
we cannot tell; but we have reason to believe that the 
glories of his exalted condition far exceed any representa- 
tion which the feeble senses of men, in the present state, 
are capable of apprehending. With a brightness and a 
beauty similar, though not equal, to his, shall the bodies of 
all his people be adorned at the resurrection. They “shall 
be like him ;” they “ shall bear the image of the heavenly” 
Adam. They shall “shine as the firmament ;” they shall 
“shine as the stars ;” nay, they shall “shine forth like the 
sun, in the kingdom of their Father.” 


(3.) The one is weak, the other is powerful. 


“Tt is sown in weakness.” The body which we part 
with at death is a weak body. When laid in the grave, 
the body is entirely powerless—a piece of dead matter ; 
and even previously, when tenanted by its mysterious 
living inhabitant, it was a very feeble frame. Its emblem 
is not the solidly built house, but the loosely put together, 
easily overturned, tent. The “earthly house of this taber- 
nacle” cannot stand a rude blast. The body is easily 
fatigued ; and it requires food, and cordials, and cessation 
from labour, to rectuit it. But “it shall be raised in 
power ;” that which is raised shall be strong. It shall be 
fitted for a state in which there is uninterrupted exertion. 

1 Luke ix. 29; Acts xxvi. 13; Rev. i. 13-15. 
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In the state on which the saints enter at the resurrection, 
they “rest not day nor night:” indeed, “there is no night 
there.” Constant employment will cause no fatigue, and 
the repose of sleep shall be unknown, because unnecessary. 


(4.) The one is natural, the other is spiritual. 


The most remarkable part of the contrast remains yet to 
be considered. “It is sown a natural body,’ it is raised a 
spiritual body.” Natural is not here equivalent in meaning 
to material. It is of the very essence of the body to be- 
material. Spiritual, therefore, cannot be understood as the 
reverse of material, for in this sense a spiritual body is a 
contradiction in terms: it is no better sense than a material 
spirit—a spirit made of flesh and blood.” Nor is there any 
reason to think that spiritual is used as equivalent to aériform, 
in opposition to solid. The word translated natural? has 
no such signification as solid; and its true meaning must 
determine the meaning of spiritual, which is opposed to it. 

Natural must mean something which is characteristic of 
human bodies in the present state, and something that the 
word properly describes. It is not the word that is ordi- 
narily rendered natural.* It is derived from a term which 
is usually rendered soul, or life” Sometimes this term is 


1 Wiclif’s translation sounds oddly: ‘‘a beastli bodi,” —a literal 
version of the Vulgate. 

2 *Quomodo erimus (icéyy:o:) similes angelorum—breviter ausculta 
non substantiam nobis angelorum, sed conversationem et beatitutidem 
Dominus repromittit.”"—HiERoNyM, Epp. lib. iii.; ad Hustoch. Hpit. 
Mat. Paule, p. 505. 

3 Woximev, It is remarkable that Hierocles identifies what he terms 
Yoxindy cowe with arvevwarindy dxmwa, meaning by both expressions an 
etherial material organization with which the soul is immediately con- 
nected, and through which it gives life to the +d éyardy cauo,.—Vide 
Wo.taston’s Religion of Nature, § ix. p. 197, note. 

£ dbucixey, 5 Worn. 
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used of animals, as—“ Every living soul died in the sea.”? 
When used of man, it sometimes signifies the soul of man 
generally—his spiritual, rational, immortal nature, with all 
its faculties : as— Fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the sowd: but rather fear Him which is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” When either 


tacitly or expressly, as in the case before us, contrasted 


with “the spirit,” which properly signifies those higher 


faculties of man which connect him with the unseen and 
the future, the infinite and eternal,—that with which time 
and space have nothing to do, God, and religious and moral 
truth and duty,—the word commonly rendered soul describes 
the lower faculties of man’s nature—those which connect 
him with things seen and temporal—things material and 
present, including his senses, and his understanding gene- 
rally, and his active powers as affected by the external 
order of things.’ It is thus that man is spoken of as con- 


i Rev. Xvi. 3. 2 Matt. x. 28. 

3 “Under the term rveiju«, we comprise what is innermost and deepest 
and highest in man,—the side of the spirit turned toward the eternal 
and divine,—the capacity of becoming conscious of God and divine 
things; while by the term $ox% we understand all that fits man for the 
knowledge of the world, and the lower self-consciousness. In man’s 
original state, the wv:Ju« and the ~»x~” were in harmonic union ; but 


after this connection was broken by sin, the rv:iz«, by the predominance 


o 


a 


of the Yvx%, separated from connection with its great original, and 
altogether kept under, was prevented from acting and manifesting itself. 
Thus was formed the Wuxixds, who, with all his cultivation, wants the 
sense for the divine; whose intellectual egoism, not less than the sensual 
rudeness of the man who in a narrower sense is called capxixds, stands in 
_ contradiction to the divine things which the Spirit of God reveals: both 
are only two forms of the worldly-minded” (of cvaxnmariGopevos rH micve 
_ rotrq, Rom. xii. 2).—NEANDER. ‘‘ Paul distinguishes between a psychical 
body adapted as the medium and representation of the lower sensational 


- life of man, and a pnewmatical body fitted to serve as the adequate 


organ and medium of revelation of the awvvue, the higher life.”— 
_ Mier. 
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sisting of “soul, body, and spirit.’ The word rendered 
natural is derived from the word soul in this sense, as the 
word rendered spiritual is derived from spirit in a corre- 
sponding sense. In this sense, “the natural man ”—the 
man who, as Jude says, is “sensual” (the same word), 
“ having not the Spirit ”—“ receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God: for they are foolishness unto him; neither ‘ 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.” * _ 
He has a soul, but he has no spirit. On the other hand, 
the spiritual man judges—is capable of forming a judg- 
ment, and a right one, of all things. The wisdom that is 
from beneath is “ sensual,’’—the same word,—is occupied 
about things seen and temporal. 

The meaning of the terms is now, I trust, becoming 
manifest. “It is sown a natural body.” What is sown is 
a natural or psychical—soulical—animal body. It is a 
body suited to the animal life,—fitted to be the instrument 
of the sentient principle for its purposes,—fitted for sus- 
taining itself, and continuing the species, according to a 
fixed order of things,—fitted for eating, and drinking, and 
sleeping, and becoming acquainted with the grand and the’ 
beautiful, and the useful and profitable, and for gratifying : 
“the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life,’—that is, for obtaining and enjoying ‘ what 
the flesh wishes for, what the eye delights in, what living 
men are naturally proud of,—a body primarily fitted for 
performing animal functions. Such is our present body. 
“Tt is sown a natural body.” 

We are now in some measure prepared to explain what 
is meant by the second part of the antithesis, “It is raised 
a spiritual body.” It certainly is intended to intimate that 
the resurrection body is not to be, in the sense we have 

1 Jude 19; 1 Cor. ii. 14, 2 James iii. 15, 
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explained it, a psychical, animal, sensuous body. Not but 
that, in the state entered on at the resurrection, there will 


be exercises and delights adapted to the material as well as 


to the spiritual part of man’s nature,—that the organs of 
__ the glorified body shall act on external objects, and be acted 


pe 


on by them, and be the means of obtaining and communi- 
eating both knowledge and enjoyment,—for otherwise it 


would be difficult to conceive why there should be a resur- 


rection at all; but many of the principal functions of the 
body will in that world have no place. There will be 
no decay, and therefore no such means of repair as are 


necessary in the present state—no system of repletion and 


, 


digestion. There will be no death, and therefore no pro- 
vision for reproduction. ‘ Meats for the belly, and the 
belly for meats :” but in that state “ God shall destroy both 
it and them.” There “they neither marry, nor are given 
in marriage, but are as the angels of God in heaven.” 
The leading idea, however, is, that the resurrection body 
shall be no less fitted for, no less completely subordinated 
to, the gaining of the objects of man’s higher nature, as not 
only a sentient but a spiritual being,—a being endowed with 
a capacity of knowing, loving, oe serving, enjoying 
_ God—possessed of conscience and the higher reason— 
_ having a relish for truth and holiness,—than the present 
body is for animal functions, and for a being having a 


_ relish for pleasure and wealth and power.’ 


* 


11 Cor. vi. 13; Matt. xxii. 30. 
266 35ue avevuarinoy. By this paradoxical expression Paul intended, 


¢ _ what i is its literal ——e a body adapted to the spirit. That is the force 


i 


A 


of adjectives in sxés.”—BittroTu. ‘‘ Quod totum comparatum est ad 
‘spirituales et intellectuales operationes nostra mentis, occupat a Spiritu 
Sancto recipiendum et exsequendum, neque eo modo sustentatum quo 


corpora animantium viventium nunc sustentantur, neque ejus generis 


wy 


~ commotiones in animum inducens (passiones dicunt) quales nostra ciere 
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Our present bodies are but in a very limited degree con- 
ducive to the improvement and gratification of these noblest 
capacities and tastes of man. Their adjustment to the 
sensuous part of our nature interferes with this. How true 
is the sentiment of the apocryphal writer! “The cor- 
ruptible body presseth down the spirit, and the earthly 
tabernacle weigheth down the mind, that museth on many 
things; and hardly can we discern the things that are upon 
earth, and with great labour find out the things that are 
before us. Who, then, can seek out the things that are in 
heaven?”* We must rest here in generalities, if we would 
not, “puffed up by a fleshly mind,” intrude into “ things 
not seen.”” The general idea is a sufficiently clear and a 
highly important one. The body in the resurrection state, 
instead of interrupting and disturbing the operations of the 
mind in its highest sphere of operation,—the spiritual, the 
region of the true, the good, the absolute, the region in 
which God dwells,—shall be found a suitable organ for 
prosecuting its congenial pursuits, and ministering to its 
pure and exalted delights.’ 


solent corpora.”—VirRINGA. ‘‘Spirituale dicitur corpus non quasi in 
spiritum vertatur: sed quia ita spiritui subditum erit, ut ccelesti habita- 
tioni conveniat, omni fragilitate et labe terrena in ccelestem stabilita- 
tem mutata et conversa. LErit spiritui subdita caro spiritualis (corpus 
spirituale), sed tamen caro (corpus), non spiritus: sicut carni (corpori) 
subditus fuit spiritus ipse carnalis, sed tamen spiritus, non caro (corpus).” 
—Aveustin. ‘‘Animale, i.e. subjectum passionibus et necessitatibus,— 
spirituale, 7.¢. omnino spiritui subjectum, nulloque indigens.”—Em. Sa. 
“Wurvindy 08 wars? rd dod purns xvBepvousvov, wvsvwarindy 08 od Sad cod wved- 
(arog oixovoovusyoy, —LHEODORET. 

1 Wisd. ix. 15, 16. 2 Col. ilo 

3 **Such is the doctrine we are plainly taught in the New Testament 
respecting the constitution of our future body. Let not, then, the Chris- 
tian doctrine be charged with the absurdities which fanciful dreamers _ 
have suggested respecting the nature, form, size, and uses of the cdza 
wvevparixoy, nor even with the fictions of some theologians respecting a 
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The apostle dwells on the fact that there is such an 
animal body, and such a spiritual body,—shows how these 
_ two organizations are produced, and in what order they are 
~ possessed by those who are Christ’s. Some interpreters pre- 
_ fer the reading, ‘If there be an animal body, there is also 
a spiritual body;’ others, ‘There is an animal body, and 
there will be a spiritual body” But the reading and render- 
ing adopted by our translators are undoubtedly the best 
“There is a natural body, and there is a spiritual body.” : 
The two propositions are equally true. There is an 
animal body, such as we all wear: there is a spiritual body, 
~ which our Lord now wears, and which all Ais shall in due 
‘time put on also. The first body we derive from our 
original parent, Adam; the second we shall receive from 


‘corpus pellucidum, penetrans, illocale, invisibile, prefulgidum, impal- 
pabile,’ etc. etc.”—Knapr. Many of these dreams, among better things, 
are to be found in Bonnet’s La Palingenesie Philosophique. It is a 
pleasing and ingenious thought of Olshausen, though we cannot, like him, 
dogmatically affirm it, that ‘children will not arise as men, nor aged 
men retreat to the period of youth, but every glorified body will represent 
clearly his degree of age, with the exception of all that is perishable, so 
that all taken together may declare the entire human race in its degrees 
and varieties with the most perfect clearness.” ‘‘Some appear to be 
exceedingly misled by the notions they have chosen to attach to the 
phrase ‘a spiritual body.’ They suppose a spiritual body must be of a 
_yery subtile and impalpable kind. But this sense of the word spiritual 
is not authorized by the use of it in Scripture. Paul uses it to express 
the state and functions of things as related to the spiritual kingdom of 
God. There were spiritual men, spiritual words, spiritual blessings, 
spiritual meats, spiritual drinks, and a spiritual rock. Is not a spiritual 
body, then, most reasonably understood of such a body, of whatever sub- 
_ stance, as shall suit the functions and enjoyments of the future state ?”— 
- Mactxop: The Cherubim and the Apocalypse, p. 369. 
4k 1 « Hst corpus animale, interni vite hujus inferioris terrestris principii 
ovis instrumentum ; et est corpus spirituale, quod resurgentes divini 
 spiritus cum mente nostra communicati virtute, tanquam principii vite 
 altioris, et ccelestis rv:Jueros instrumentum accipiemus, ”—REICHE, 
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our spiritual head, Christ. “And so’ it is written,” in the 
history of the creation of man, “the first man Adam was 
made a living soul,” sentient being; and it is equally certain — 
“the last Adam was made a quickening spirit.” ? 

The first part of this verse refers to what we read in the 
second chapter of the book of Genesis: “And the Lord 
God formed man,” that is, the body of the first man, “of 
the dust of the ground,” and then “ He breathed into the 
nostrils” of the dead organization “the breath of life;” 
and he thus “became a living soul,”* and his body, from a 
mass of dead matter, became an animal or sensuous body, 
—a body fitted for the performance of animal functions.* 
That man from his origin had spirit as well as soul, there 
can be no doubt; but still we are to remember that para- 
disaical life and celestial life are two very different things, 
and that, though man’s original state was a state of perfect 
innocence, we have no reason to think that it was a state 
of very full development of the spiritual, or even the in- 
tellectual, part of his nature. It is plain that it was the 
sensuous part of his nature triumphing over its higher 


1 Odra, in harmony with this.—Dn Werre. In this quotation the 
apostle inserts in the text certain explanatory words—the first to mark 
the contrast with ‘‘the last” in the sentence that follows, and which is 
no part of the quotation. In doing this he follows an ordinary mode of 
Hebrew quotation termed by the Doctors 4)y957 nppind, ad majorem 
rei elucidationem.—See SuRENHUsIUS ad loc, { 

2There is a double contrast between Yoxn and wvedue, and face and 
Cworoiovv. Camero remarks: ‘‘ Qui dicit Zacav denotat actum immanentem 
in aliquo: qui vero dicit Jwereiovy non modo actum in aliquo immanentem 
denotat, sed etiam emanantem et promanantem, quique in alio recipitur. ” 

3 Gen. ii. 7. : | 

* «Tt has been asserted that, by the quotation from the Old Testament, 
Paul appears to have Adam in his original condition in view, and not the : 
fallen Adam, when he calls him, ver. 47, yoixés: and an opinion has 
been founded on this assertion, that death is not to be considered a 
consequence of sin, but a natural property of the body; and that only the . 
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capabilities, that brought death into the Festa, and all our 
woes. From Adam we all derive the animal body ; and in 
consequence of his fall, derive it in a state decidedly hostile 
to the development anh improvement of our spiritual nature. 

As to the origin of the spiritual body—the body fitted to 
our spiritual nature—the truth is this: The second, “ last, 
Adam was made a quickening spirit.” The supplement, 
was made, is, we apprehend, properly inserted. “The last 
~ Adam”—* the second man, the Lord from heaven’—is 
He who was to come, of whom Adam was a figure,'—He 
_ by whom comes the resurrection, as by Adam came death,— 
He by whom comes the spiritual body, as by Adam came 
the natural body. As Adam is viewed as an inanimate 


body, when by God breathing into his nostrils he became 


“a living soul,” and his body an animal body,—so, I appre- 
hend, the incarnate Son of God, our second representative, 
is viewed as having, in bearing our responsibilities, become 


% dead in the flesh.”? He has died, is dead, is lying in the 


_made—is constituted —“ a quickening,” life-giving “spirit, 


sepulchre. But by the power of God, not only is his dead 
body made a spiritual body, but he ficaseliis in that body is 


23 


manner of the death, and the descent into Hades, is the consequence of 


sin. Ihave not been able to convince myself that this opinion is well 


ol 


grounded. It is undoubted that Adam’s body likewise needed glorifica- 


tion; but had he not sinned, he would, without éévaros, have proceeded 


on the way to be clothed upon, 2 Cor. v. 1, etc. Paul makes no direct 
mention of the fall; nevertheless, what precedes, especially the ¢éopa, 
ver. 42, as well as weet follows, vers. 48, 49, compels us to believe that 


- Paul had the fallen Adam in his mind when he contrasts the jjoix0ds 
and oipeévios,”” —OLSHAUSEN. eager ee draws a distinction between 
“mortale” and ‘factum mortuum :”—‘‘ Corpus (primi hominis) jam erat 


_mortale; quam mortalitatem fuerat absumptura mutatione in zeternam 


; incorruptionem : sed ipsuin mortale non est factwm mortuum nisi propter 


" Peccatum. ”_De pece. mer. et rem. 1. 5. 
1°O gdaros rod mérAoveos.—Rom. v. 14. - 2] Pet. ii. 18. 


_ 3 The obsolete word quickening will not convey the full force of the 
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a fountain of life; the Father giving him “ to hold life in 
himself,” * that he may “ quicken whom he will,’—raise up _ 
“all whom the Father has given” at the last day, “having — 
lost nothing,’—“ changing their vile bodies, fashioning : 
them like unto his own glorious body.” 

The order in which the people of Christ are to wear the — 
two different kinds of body is then noticed: “ Howbeit — 
that was”—or is—“ not first which is spiritual, but that 
which is natural; and afterward that which is spiritual.” 
Some supply the word “ body ;” but though the ultimate 
reference be to the two species of body, these words are 
the announcement of a general principle, of which the two 
successive bodies are an exemplification. ‘The lower pre- : 
cedes the higher: the imperfect the perfect. ‘ Men are — 
born,” as Calvin says, “ before they are regenerated, and — 
we live before we rise.” There is progress, there is develop- — 
ment, in all the divine works: “ upwards all things tend.”? 
There are occasional goings back, and goings wrong; but 
advancement is the great law. The tide advances, though 
there is a reflux in individual waves. 

We see this in the individual, and it is true also of the 
race. ‘The present state altogether is but, as it were, the | 


infancy of man. There has to be first the animal body ; 
then the spiritual body: just as there was first the inani- 
mate Adam made into a “living soul,” and then the dead 
Christ made into a “ quickening spirit.” “The first man”— 


Greek worowy to the modern English reader : vivifying, employed by Mac- 
knight, is adapted only to a portion of readers : life-giving, which literally 
expresses the original word, is clearly intelligible to all.”—Penn, 

Eye Suny ty tavra. 

* Thomson. ‘The laws of development require that the lower pre- 
cede the higher, and contrariwise that the higher follow the inferior, 
even as the human birth must necessarily precede the new birth and 
resurrection. "—OLSHAUSEN, 
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i.e. Adam—“ is of the earth” \—formed of the earth, so far 


as his body was concerned ; and, even so far as his animal 
spirit was concerned, “ earthy”?—suited to this terrene 


system, fit for earth, and not for heaven. “ The second 
man”’—i.e. Christ raised from the dead (the supplement 1s, 


-we apprehend, should follow, not precede, “ the Lord”’) 


— the second man, the Lord” *—the common name given 
Jesus by his followers—“ is from heaven.” His renewed 
life is the result of a direct act of divine power, changing 
his animal body into a spiritual body, and constituting him 
“4 quickening spirit”—a fountain of life, like his own, to 
allin him. “ Because he lives, they shall live also.” To 
complete the sentence, so as fully to bring out the thought, 
it would seem we must add “ heavenly :” “ the second 
man, the Lord, is from heaven, heavenly.”® His material 
organization—the body of his glory—is entirely fitted to 
the heavenly economy: and all men, being connected with 
the first man, wear his likeness in the animal body; and 
all men connected with the second man shall wear his like- 
ness in the spiritual body: and as all who are connected 
with the second man are connected with the first man, they 
shall wear their likenesses in succession. 


1 Chemistry shows us that earthy substances enter largely into the 
composition of the human frame. 

2 =p 0Nn 1) BY, “dust from the ground.”—Gen. il. 7. “‘ Xeinas, a 
very rare word. It is doubtful if it occurs anywhere else. The apostle 
probably had in his mind Job x. 9 or XXxiil. 6.”—BLOOMFIELD. (icu- 
menius thus explains ois: yiivos, xa) cupuinds, nal nhrw povay. 

3 <‘ Posterior homo [Dominus] ccelestis originis est.” —Monrvs. 

4 The evidence for and against the genuineness of ¢ Képis is nearly 
balanced. : 

5 These imperfectly expressed antitheses. are not unfrequent im the 
writings of Paul. In the Vulgate the antithesis in this verse is com- 
pleted, and the epexegetical term “‘ the Lord” is omitted: ‘‘ Secundus 
homo de ccelo, ccelestis.” 


Q 
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This is the substance of the statement made in the 
A8th and 49th verses: “As is the earthy,” ze. Adam, 
“.30 are they who are earthy ;” ze. so are all his natural 
descendants—they all have animal bodies. “ As is the 
heavenly” —that is, the risen Lord,— such also are ’—or 
rather, ‘shall be’ —“ they that are heavenly ;” te. his 
spiritual offspring — they shall all have spiritual bodies ; 
and as we, having been all the descendants of Adam, have 
worn! his image in the animal body, so we, being the | 
spiritual offspring of the Lord,—“ in him,” “ his,”—shall _ 
also wear his image in the spiritual body.” 

Let the anticipation of a resurrection, and of such a 
resurrection, comfort those who have been called to part 
with dear Christian friends, and to consign their cor- 
ruptible, dishonoured, weak, animal, dead, decomposing 
frames, to the cold lonely mansions of darkness and cor- 
ruption; and let it sustain our spirits, as we cannot but 
distinctly perceive that we are steadily moving onward 

‘1’Eopicauer, aor.; wear habitually, have worn—do wear, will wear, 

so long as we continue on earth.—Matt. iii. 17, xxiii. 2; Luke i. 47; 
Rom. viii. 29, 30; Jamesi. 11. 
2 optcousy. Some prefer the reading @opicwusv. It would require 
stronger external evidence for this reading than exists, to counterbalance 
the very strong internal evidence there is against it. Calvin’s note is 
very judicious: ‘‘ Some think that Paul makes a digression here for the 
purpose of exhorting to a pious and holy life, and consequently they 
have changed the verb of the future time into the hortative mood. In 
some Greek codices the reading is ¢optcwuev; but that less aptly coheres. 
It is to be observed that there is no exhortation here, but pure doctrine ; 
and that he is not treating here of newness of life, but the unbroken 
thread of the discourse is respecting the resurrection of the flesh.” 
Theodoret well says, ‘‘ Td Qoptcomey xpoppnrixas, ob rapaiverinws, eipnxe.” 
Should gopéewuev be proved the preferable reading by overwhelming 
external evidence, still the meaning may be, not ‘‘ Let us bear,” but 
““We ought to bear’—‘It is fit that we should bear.’ Very good 
scholars give this force to the aorist subjunctive, as equivalent to df ines 
Popsiv. 
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towards the appointed hour when we too shall leave our 


bodies only the wreck of the overturned and untenantable 
earthly house of our tabernacle, and be indebted to others 
for hiding in the dust the unsightly fragments. The sepa- 
ration from our friends—the separation from our bodies—is 
but for a season: we shall meet them both again; and though 
we shall feel no difficulty in recognising them, we shall meet 
them both wondrously changed—wondrously improved. 
“¢ Thrice happy meeting ! 
Nor time nor death shall ever part us more.” 

Let the aged pilgrim, bending beneath the weight of years 
and sorrows, cheer himself with the thought, that though 
to be laid ere long beneath the clod, he bears within him 
that which has undying vitality in it, and rejoice that the 
aching head and the throbbing heart, laid to rest in a bed 
of profound repose, shall assuredly awake at the appointed 
season, to become the seats of intenser thought and deeper 
feeling, ministering thenceforward only ever-growing en- 
lightenment and delight throughout eternity. 

The Christian doctrine of the resurrection of our bodies 
is well fitted to teach us how we should use these “ vessels,” 
as the apostle calls them, “ in sanctification and honour.” 
Is it meet that these bodies, which are to become spiritual 
bodies, should be treated as if they were nothing but animal 
bodies? Should we, who call ourselves Christians, not 
remember that we have spirit as well as soul in us, and 


show that we are sanctified wholly in soul and spirit, by 


being sanctified wholly in body?” “ Whether we eat or 
drink, let us do all to the glory of God.”* Let us glorify 
God, not only “in our spirits,” but “in our bodies,” for they 


~ are His,t—“ bought with a price,” the price of the blood of 


his Son,—and to be transformed by the power of his Son, 
1 Blair. 21 Thess, v. 23. , 31 Cor, i. 31. 41 Cor. vi. 20. 
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Our bodies are the members of Christ, and must not be 
desecrated ; our “ bodies are the temples of the Holy Ghost,” 
and must not be polluted by idols." Even in the present 
state, the body may be rendered. subservient to the spirit ; 
and the more this can be done, the Christian will find it the 
better for him, both now and at the resurrection. “ Let not 
sin, therefore, reign in your mortal body, that ye should 
obey it in the lusts thereof: neither yield ye your members 
as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin: but yield your- 
selves unto God, as those who are alive from the dead, and_ 
your members as instruments of righteousness unto God 
It is a serious reflection to all—We are not done with 
our bodies at death ; we must meet with them again; and 
according as we use them now, will they be to us, throngh 
all eternity, the instruments for higher enjoyment, or for 
deeper suffering, than they ever have been in this world. 
“ For”—in our bodies—“ we must all appear before the 
judgment-seat of Christ ; that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that he hath done, — 
whether it be good or bad.”*® |“ Little do the drunkard and 
the sensualist consider, that when revelling in their gross 
and debasing pleasures, they are inflicting on themselves 
wounds, and inducing distempers which shall rankle and 
fester to all eternity; that, while feeding their unhallowed — 
lusts, they are providing nourishment for the worm that dieth 
not, and fuel for the fire that shall never be quenched.” * 
Happy, inconceivably happy, they who are then found 
in Christ—“ clothed upon with their house from heaven,” 
_ —with “bodies fashioned like unto their Lord’s glorious 
body,”—bearing no longer the image of him of the earth, 
in the animal body, but of the Lord from heaven, in the — 
spiritual body. In body and spirit fit for heaven, they — 
11 Cor. vi. 15, 19. 2 Rom. vi. 12, 13. 3 2 Cor. v. 10. 4 Balmer. | 
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shall be received into heaven—the heaven of heavens ; 


- “and so shall they ever be with the Lord.” 


§ 2. The ground of the difference between the present body 
and the resurrection body. 


The 50th verse—“ Now this I say, brethren, that flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption ”—has obviously a 
close connection both with what precedes and with what 
follows it. It is a hinge of the discourse. But it is of 
importance to ascertain whether its principal connection be 
with what goes before, or with what comes after. The 
resolution of that question depends on whether the word 

“this” yefers to what the apostle had said,—viz. that, “as 
we have borne the image of the earthly” representative- 
man, so we must “bear the image of the heavenly ” ye- 
presentative-man,—or to what the apostle was just about 
to say,—viz. “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 


of God; neither doth corruption inherit? incorruption ;” 


P. 


a 





and the resolution of that question again depends on 
whether the word rendered “that”* should be rendered 
“that” or “because,”°—whether it is intended to mark 
the words that follow, as what the apostle refers to when 
he says, “Now this I say;” or whether it is intended to 
intimate that the words which follow are the reason of the 
assertion made in the previous verse-—“ we must bear the 
image of the heavenly” Adam. 

Our translators obviously took the first view. They 
consider the apostle as saying, ‘Now I wish to impress on 


1 Touro. 

2 << Kanpovowe? does not stand for the future, but denotes the nature of 
the case ; comp. ver. 35.” —Dr WETTE. 

3"Ors, 4 Quod. 5 Quia. 
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you this principle with regard to the resurrection body, as to 
what body the raised are to come in: “ Flesh and blood can- 
not inherit the kingdom of God; neither doth corruption in- 
herit incorruption,”—a principle which holds so extensively, 
that (what has never been revealed till now) the bodies of 
saints that are found alive at the resurrection must undergo 
a change—in its effects equivalent to death and resurrection 
—in order to their inheriting the kingdom of God. 

This gives a very good meaning; but it appears to me 
that it brings more distinctly out the closeness to the train 
of thought, which is indeed remarkably compact through- 
out the whole chapter, to consider this as referring to the 
statement just made; to render the particle translated — 
‘that, as it is often rendered, ‘because,’ and to consider 
the words that follow as assigning the reason of what had 
just been said. “ Now”*—or ‘And,’ or ‘But’—“ this I 
say,’ —‘ which I have just said to you,’ viz. that we must 
“bear the image of the heavenly” Adam,—“ because flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God; neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption.” 

For the satisfactory exposition of these words, we must 
be able to give answers to the following questions: What 
is meant by “inheriting the kingdom of God?” What is 
meant by “flesh and blood?”” What is meant by “inherit- 
ing incorruption?” What is meant by “corruption?” 
How is it that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God?” How is it that “corruption does not inherit 
incorruption?” and finally, How is this a reason for the 
apostle’s assertion, that “as we have borne the image of 
the earthly, we must also bear the image of the heavenly?” 
If we can rightly answer these questions, we shall under- 
stand the passage; not otherwise. 

IAS, 





are” 


me 
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There can be no doubt that, to “inherit the kingdom of 
God,” is to enjoy the dignified delights of that state of 
final happiness, destined for the people of God, which is to 
succeed the resurrection. The expression “kingdom of 
God” is used in Scripture, in reference to that state, in 
two different ways. “The kingdom of God,” or of heaven, 
is very often used as a general name for that order of 
things to be established by Messiah, of which the leading 
feature is the making of its subjects holy and happy in an 
entire subjection of mind and will to God. The term is 
employed in reference to this order of things, in its com- 
mencement, its progress, and its consummation: the first 
two, called by divines ‘ the kingdom of grace, having their 
scene on earth; the last, ‘the kingdom of glory,’ having its 
scene in heaven. In employing the expression, sometimes 
the subjects, sometimes the laws, sometimes the immunities, 
sometimes the events and destinies, of this order of things, 
are the prominent idea. In this view of the matter, the 
heavenly state is the complete development of this order of 
things—the kingdom of God fully established. God is, 
and is acknowledged as, absolutely sovereign—all in all; 
and holy angels and just men made perfect are his holy, 
happy subjects. But the figure is employed in a some- 
what different way also, to describe the heavenly blessed- 
ness. It is represented as a kingdom, of which the saints 
are to be possessors. They are to be kings there. “I 
appoint unto you a kingdom,” says our Lord, “as my 
Father hath appointed to me” a kingdom. “To him that 
overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even 
as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father in 
his throne.” And when he comes as the universal Judge, 
he will say to “his sheep » those on his right hand,— 
“Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
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prepared for you from the foundation of the world.” It is 
said that they who “receive abundance of grace, and of 
the gift of righteousness, shall reign in life by one, Jesus 
Christ ;” and he who loves them, and washes them from 
their sins in his own blood, is said to “make them kings,” 
as well as “priests, to God, even his Father.”* It is in 
this way that the figure is employed, when, as in the case 
before us, the saints are represented as inheriting the king- 
dom. The kingdom they inherit is “the kingdom of God” — 
a divine kingdom—a kingdom prepared for them by God, . 
bestowed on them by God. To “inherit the kingdom” 
is just to “reign in life.’ The expression “kingdom” 
indicates the exalted nature of their heavenly enjoyments ; 
and “inheriting the kingdom” the.gratuitous manner -in 
which they obtain them, and the secure tenure by which 
they hold them. To “inherit the kingdom of God,” then, 
is to enjoy the celestial blessedness. 

_ The second question to be attended to is, What is meant 
by “flesh and blood?” “Flesh and blood” are leading 
constituents of the body of man, as of all animals; and the 
expression, when it occurs in Scripture, seems always to 
signify human nature in its present embodied state, or 
mankind—“ the generation of flesh and blood,” as the son 
of Sirach calls them.” Thus our Lord says to Peter, 
“Flesh and blood hath not revealed it” (his Messiahship) 
“unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven,’—‘ not 
man, but God, has taught thee this.’ “Forasmuch then,” 
says the apostle to the Hebrews, “as the children are par- 
takers of flesh and blood, he also himself likewise took part 
of the same,”—‘Inasmuch as those he came to save were 
embodied human spirits, he also became incarnate’ “We 


1 Luke xxii. 29; Rev. iii. 21; Matt. xxv. 34; Rom. v. 17. 
2 Heclus, xiv. 18, ysved capuds xa aiparos. 
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wrestle not,” says he to the Ephesians—i.e. not only, not 
chiefly —“ against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 


_ world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.”* ‘We 


have a struggle to maintain, not only with men,—perhaps 
with human nature, both in ourselves and others,—but with 
evil unembodied spirits.” 

Some have supposed that “flesh and blood” signifies 
“depraved human nature ;”” but though the expression 
“the flesh,” as opposed to “the spirit,” often occurs with 
this meaning in Scripture,—e.g. in such expressions as, 
“they that are in the flesh cannot please God,” “they that 


are after the flesh do mind the things of the flesh,”*® “ the 


minding of the flesh” is enmity against God,—the phrase 
“flesh and blood” is never employed in this way; and, 
indeed, such a declaration, as that depraved human nature 
cannot, in any sense of that word, “inherit the kingdom of 
God,’—enjoy the holy happiness of heaven,—though un- 


- doubtedly true, has no bearing on the question the apostle 


is discussing, “ With what bodies do the raised come?” 
“Flesh and blood,’ then, does not here signify “ flesh 
and blood” universally; nor does it signify the human 
body taken by itself, for that can inherit, can enjoy, 
nothing; but it signifies man with such a body as he now 
possesses, formed of flesh and blood—an animal body. 


1 Matt. xvi. 17; Heb. ii. 14; Eph. vi. 12. 

2 Chrysostom ; Tertullian. Theodoret and Theophylact, who usually 
just echo Chrysostom, here judiciously differ from him. Theodoret’s 
note is, “‘odpua xa) alux rv dyarhy Obow xaasi.” Tertullian seems to have 
changed his mind, for ‘‘he afterwards brings forward the correct inter- 
pretation that this body in its present form—without experiencing a 
transformation—cannot attain to the happiness of the kingdom of God.” 
—NEANDER’s Antignosticus, Part iii. § 2. 

- 3 Rom. viii. 8, 5. 
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The apostle’s assertion is, ‘Man, in his present state, in 
reference to his body, is unfit for heaven.’ 

The third question, What is meant by “ inheriting’ in- 
corruption?” need not detain uslong. No doubt, substan-_ 
tially it is the same thing as “inheriting the kingdom of 
God”—enjoying the celestial blessedness ; but it presents 
the celestial enjoyments under a peculiar aspect. They 
are incorruptible ; they are immortal—incapable of decay, 
either from within or without; secure from all hazard of 
coming to an end; “ the inheritance incorruptible, and un-. 
defiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heayen.”? 

The fourth question, What is meant by “corruption?” is 
equally easily answered. It here means that which is cor- 
ruptible, and destined to destruction ; and plainly refers to 
the body of man in the present state, which “is sown in 
corruption.” 

As to how “flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God,” those who hold, as we think mistakingly, the notion 
that the phrase “ flesh and blood” means depraved human 
nature, consider the words as intimating that there exists a 
moral impossibility in the case: depraved man is incapable 
of holy enjoyment; heaven is a prepared place for a pre- 
pared people; and the divine decree bars the door of 
heaven against all the unholy. ‘“ The unrighteous shall not 
inherit the kingdom of God;”* “anything that defileth,” 
anything that is defiled, “shall,” or can, “in no wise enter 
into it.”* These are most important truths, but clearly not 
the truths taught here. 

What the apostle teaches us here is the physical impossi- 


1 “Tnherit” is by Cowie, in his Hulsean Lectwres for 1854, considered 
= ‘‘cannot in the natural order of things succeed to a property of becom- 
ing incorrupt.”— Lect. ii. p. 49. 

21 Pet. i. 4. 31 Cor. vi. 9. 4 Rev, xxi. 27, 
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bility of men with such bodies as we have now—formed 
of flesh and blood—performing the functions and enjoying 
the delights of the celestial state. As the unborn infant 
in the womb is utterly unfit for performing the functions 
of a man,—as the embryo lark in the shell cannot mount 
into the heavens, or pour forth mellifluous notes,—as the 
caterpillar or the chrysalis cannot sail on coloured wings 
through the air, nor feed on the nectar of the flowers,—so 
man, with his body of flesh and blood, cannot participate 
in the exalted delights of the heavenly state. In the nature 
of things it is impossible. It might be so, if—to accommo- 
date a passage, which refers to another subject—the “ king- 
dom of heaven were meat and drink;” but the “kingdom 
of heaven is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” ? 

How it is impossible, we can only imperfectly apprehend. 
We can easily see that a great change in the sphere in which 
an animated body is to act, may necessitate a great change 
in its organization. If fishes are henceforth to live on the 
dry land, and the tribes which live on the earth to live in 
the sea,—if those which now fly are henceforward to creep, 
and those which creep to fly,—must not important changes 
take place in their bodily frame? and have we reason to 
think that the change necessary to fit man, raised from the 
dead, for his new sphere of action and enjoyment, shall be 
less than that which would be required in the cases just 
now supposed ? 

There may be—there probably are—capacities of various 
kinds, both of knowledge and enjoyment, latent in our na- 
tures, which our present bodily organization prevents being 

‘developed, much in the same way as the want of the eye 
would prevent our minds, to which perception, in all its 


1 Rom. xiv. 17. 
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various modes, properly belongs, from obtaining the know- 
ledge and enjoyment derived from sight. To know and 
enjoy all of which our minds, improved as they will be 
when united to the raised body, shall be capable through 

“means of a material organization, may well require a body 
very differently constructed from our present body. 

It seems quite plain, from numerous facts stated in Serip- 
ture, that the present animal sensuous frame not only in 
various ways presents obstacles to progress in the highest 
order of attainments and enjoyments of which man’s natyre - 
is in itself capable, even here below; but that it is incapable, 
without some great change, of sustaining the light and 
glory, the revelations and enjoyments, of the celestial state. 
The sum of the attainments and joys of that state is to see 
God. Now these are striking words of Jehovah to Moses : 
‘Thou canst not see my face: for there shall no man see 
me, and live.”* And when He vouchsafed his servant a 
revelation of himself, he put him in a cleft of the rock, and 
covered him with his hand, while the glory which would 
otherwise have overwhelmed him passed by. Remarkable 
manifestations of the divine glory seem to have produced 
powerful and painful impressions on the bodily frame of 
those to whom they were made. Daniel, after one of his 
visions, fainted, and was sick certain days; and on another 
occasion, that man, greatly beloved, “stood trembling ;” 
and when “one like the similitude of the sons of men” 
addressed him, he “set his face toward the ground, and 
became dumb ;” and when He enabled him to speak, it was 
to say, “O my lord, by the vision my sorrows are, turned 
upon me, and I have retained no strength: for how can 
the servant of this my lord talk with this my lord? for as 
for me, straightway there remained no strength in me, 


1 Ex, xxxiii, 20. 
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neither is there breath left in me.” “When I heard,” says 
Habakkuk, “my belly trembled; my lips quivered at the 
voice: rottenness entered into my bones, and I trembled 
in myself, that I might rest in the day of trouble.” When 
the disciples witnessed the glorious appearances and heard 
the unearthly words while they were with their Lord on 
the holy mount, they “fell on their faces, and were sore 
afraid, and became heavy with sleep; and spoke, not know- 
ing what they said.” And—to notice no more instances— 
when Jesus appeared, in the glories of the upper world, to 
the disciple whom he loved, and who often had leaned on 
his bosom, “he fell at His feet as one dead.” 1 All these 
exemplifications of the influence of “things unseen and 
eternal” on the animal body, make it plain that, in its pre- 
sent state, “it could not sustain the exceeding great and 
eternal weight of glory” which is to be laid on the perfected 
saints of God. Indeed, the exhaustion produced by intense 
study and high excitement shows, with sufficient plainness, 
the necessity—the physical necessity—of such a change as 
is indicated in the passage before us. 

How “corruption” does not “ inherit incorruption ”— 
that is, how what is corruptible or corrupted cannot enjoy 
what is undecaying and immortal—is self-evident. That 
must be immortal which can enjoy immortal blessedness. 

The force of the statement which we have been illustrat- 
ing, as a reason for the statement made by the apostle in the 
previous verse, must now be clearly discerned. “ We must 
bear the image of the heavenly” Adam in the spiritual body, 
otherwise we cannot enjoy the honours and felicities of the 


heayenly state ; “ for flesh and blood cannot inherit the king- 
992 


1 Dan. x. 4-10; Hab. iii. 16; Luke ix. 32, 33; Rey, 1. 17. 
2'The reading ~Anpovousice is prefered by Lachmann. 
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This passage, as we have interpreted it, may seem to 
some not very consistent with some other statements con- 
tained in Scripture. Job says, that “in his flesh he shall 
see God;” but if this passage refer to the resurrection, to 
which I am disposed to think it does, it only means that in 
his body—not unchanged, but transformed—he should see 
God. We find our Lord, after his resurrection, saying to 
his disciples, “Handle me, and see; for a spirit hath not 
flesh and bones, as ye see me have;” but it does. not ap- 


pear that our Lord’s natural body was transformed into a — | 


spiritual body till he was “taken up”—probably im the 
being taken up—to heaven.” Had he not retained the 
fleshly body while he remained on earth, the proof of his 
resurrection could not have been so complete and satisfac- 
tory. He appears, indeed, in the apocalyptic vision, “a 
- Lamb as it had been slain ;”* but the vision is symbolical, 
and intimates no more than that our Lord is recognised in 
heaven as. having shed his blood as a victim for the sins of 
men. In the thirty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel, a vast 
multitude of dead bones, lying in a confused heap in the 
open valley, are represented as coming together, “bone to 
his bone: and the sinews and the flesh came up upon them, 
and the skin covered them above :” “and the breath came 
into them, and they lived, and stood up upon their feet, 
an exceeding great army.” But this is not an account of 
a literal resurrection of men, but of a spiritual revival of 
the Israelitish church and nation. ‘These bones,” says 
Jehovah, “are the whole house of Israel.” “ Oh my people, 
I will open your graves, and cause you to come up out of 
your graves, and bring you into the land of Israel.’””” 

This physical impossibility that a human soul, wearing an 


1 Job xix. 26; Luke xxiv. 39; Rev. v. 6. 
2 Ezek. xxxvii. 7, 8, 10, 11, 12. 
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animal body, formed of such flesh and blood as our bodies 
are—and so a corruptible body—should enjoy the undecay- 
ing, immortal glories and honours of the celestial kingdom, 
is represented by the apostle as rendering it necessary—in 
the case of those who, being found alive on the earth on 
our Lord’s second coming, are not to die and be buried— 
that they should pass through a change which, though 
instantaneous, shall in its effects be equivalent to that 
produced in the great body of the saved by death and 
resurrection. “Behold, I show you a mystery; we shall 
not all sleep, but we shall all be changed,’ in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, (for the 
trumpet shall sound ;) and the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible, and we shall be changed. For this corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on 
immortality.” 

The apostle terms this statement respecting the change 
which the living are to undergo at the last day, “a mys- 
tery,”? i.e. ‘something that had hitherto been kept secret 
—something which man could not have discovered, and 


something which God had not hitherto revealed,’ 


1 « Aliud demutatio, aliud perditio. Perdit hxc, illamutat. Quomodo 
ergo, quod perditum est, mutatum non est, ita quod mutatum est, per- 
ditum non est.”—TERTULLIAN. There are two various readings which 
have occasioned much critical discussion: rdévres wiv xoendnodpsda ov ravres 
D2 aaanynobucta ; and: xdvres wdv dvacrnbacdpele, ob mievres 08 wAANynoousba. 
A full discussion of the subject may be found in Rercuz, Com. Critic. 
in N. T. 

2 “ Muerfpov rem hactenus vobis aliisque incognitam.—Rom. xi. 25, 
xvi. 25 ; 1 Cor. ii, 7, iv. 1, xiii. 2, xiv. 2." —Grorivs. ‘“Rem arcanam, 
et adhuc occultam, ideoque dignissimam quam attente audiatis.”—BEZA, 
Vide Campbell’s Prefiminary Dissertations, Diss. ix. Part i, ‘Ppimedy 
nad dxbpinroy 6 wn wavres tract,” —CHRYSOSTOM. Olshausen seems to think 
that it is not the fact, but the manner of it, that forms the mystery ; but 
in that case the mystery f& undeclared to this hour. 


4 * Mies! pr ‘93 oe 
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“We shall not all sleep.” ”1 «We? here includes the 
apostle and all who are in Christ—all who are his, in all 
countries and ages: “we shall not all sleep,” te. ‘we 
shall not all die, iat for a period, shorter or longer, continue — 
in the state of the dead.” There will be found, when the | 
Lord descends from heaven to raise the dead, a generation 
of believing men, more or less numerous. These “shall 
not sleep”—they shall not die and be buried; but they 
“shall be changed”—they shall be so changed, as that 
their bodies shall not be such flesh and blood as they had. 
been? 

This change will bits place simultaneously with the re- 
surrection of the dead. We know that “they who are 
alive and remain” are not to prevent—not to get before— 
not to have any advantage over—those who have slept. 
“The dead in Christ shall first arise,” i.e. ‘before they — 
who are alive leave the earth to meet the Lord in the air. * 
But the resurrection and the change shall be simultaneous 
and instantaneous: “In a moment,® in the twinkling of © 




























1 The Christian name for death, 1 Thess. iv. 13. Hence the primitive 
Christians termed their burying-grounds Konr/paz, dormitories, sleeping- 
places. J 

2 «« Tilorum, quos hic viventes inventurus est Christus, personam in se 
atque illos qui tum secum vivebant transfigurat apostolus.”—AUGUSTIN. — 
‘ Qualis vel zoivao1s vel xoworoita ad rem vividius describendam simulque 
brevissime exprimendam sacris eque ac profanis scriptoribus est famili- 

aris.” —GERDES. 

3 Billroth has correctly remarked, that ‘‘the emphasis paca to 
arraynooucde, and the od xomndncsusta is only an accessory idea : ‘ All, it 
is true, will not die, but all will Lasher be changed. >” This change is 
expressed by the word perarynuarifev, Phil. iii, 21. Alford gives the 
sense very well: all of us shall not sleep, but all of us shall be changed, 
i.e. ‘the sleep of death cannot be predicated of all of us, but the resur- 
rection change can.’ 

42 Thess. iv. 15, 17. 

5 «Ey ér64~—tam brevi temporis interstitittm, ut réuvecdas non possit. — 

» 
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an eye, at the last trump, (for the trumpet shall sound,)”? 


—both shall the dead be raised incorruptible, and “ we” 
who remain “shall be changed” from corruptible into in- 
corruptible. 

What is meant by the last trumpet sounding we cannot 
tell.2. We know that solemn sounds, like as of an unearthly 
trumpet, mingled with the thunders of Sinai at the giving 
of the law;* and it would seem that the closing scene of 
the present order of things is to be introduced by similar 
awful tokens of a present Divinity. “As all signals in 
war were usually given by means of the trumpet, the term 
is chosen to designate the mighty working which will pene- 
trate the universe, and will be connected with Christ’s 
appearance, and by which both the assembling of the faith- 
Attici dicebant 2 dxap:7 xpévov, i.e. in tantillo temporis momine ut nil inde 
possit xefperdas.”—V ALCKNAER. 

1 “Verba caavice: yxp vel parentheseos signo includi, vel absque paren- 


thesi cum sequentibus = xa) of vexpo) x.7.2. copulari possunt.’’—HEYDEN- 
REICH. 

2 How strikingly does the majestic, simple generality of such a descrip- 
tion contrast with the absurdly minute specifications of the Jewish 
rabbins! ‘‘Quomodo Deus 8S. B. mortuos in seculo futuro resuscitat ? 
Docemur, Deum magnam tubam, mille ulnas, juxta ulnam Dei, longam, 
in manum sumpturum, eamque inflaturum esse, ejusque sonum ab una 
extremitate mundi ad alteram auditum iri. Primo sono, totus mundus 
commovebitur. Secundo, pulvis separabitur. Tertio, ossa colligentur. 
Quarto, membra incalescent. Quinto, capita tegentur cute. Sexto, 
animi et anime in corpora reducentur. Septimo, revivescent et stabunt 


_vestiti.”—R. Axrpa, cit. E1sENMENGERO, ap. WersTEIN. Macknight 


strangely represents this trumpet as sounded after the resurrection of 
the dead saints. Dr Lawson, with characteristic quiet humour, remarks, 
“This is an improvement on the mystery which the apostle shows us.” — 
hs. Notes. 

3 Bx, xix. 16. ‘‘The Jews have a notion that a trumpet shall be 
blown at the time of the resurrection, as was at the giving of the law, 
which shall quicken the dead. Vide Targ. Jon. in Ex. xx. 18, and 
Mechilto in Kettoreth Hassammim, ib.; et Abarbanel, Mashmiah Jeshua, 
fol. ii. 4,” —GILL. 
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ful then living, and the awakening of the dead, will be 
produced. External physical phenomena—earthquakes, 
storms, and the like—will no doubt accompany this wak- 


ing; but it is principally to be conceived as of a spiritual 


nature.” + 


When that signal is given, instantaneously shall the 
graves become empty. Earth and sea shall give up their 
dead; the risen saints come forth transformed; and they 
who are alive, without putting off “the earthly house of 
this tabernacle,” receive the “house not made with hands” . 
—without being “ unclothed,” are “ clothed upon”—without 
their life for a season giving way to mortality, have 
“mortality at once swallowed up in life.”* Thus shall 
both they who sleep be raised, and they that wake be 
changed. 

And this change in both is necessary for their enjoying 
the blessedness and glory of the kingdom prepared for 


them. “For this corruptible must® put on incorruption, 


and this mortal must put on* immortality.” ° It is becom- 


1 Olshausen. 

22 Cor. v. 2, 4. Olshausen says truly, ‘‘The act of changing is ve 
olanrnpioy 70 2% ovpavod tersvddowobas.” 
8 The force of 3:7 is well given by Cocceius: ‘‘ Neque enim opus Dei 
potest consistere in imperfecto: neque queesitio Dei in desiderio: neque 
Dei bonitas in ostentatione : neque promissio abire in frustrationem : 
neque expectatio in pudorem : neque molitiones Dei non redire ad gloriam 
Dei: neque creatura manere subjecta vanitati, cui invita subjicitur : 
neque regnum Dei semper esse in lucta et habere potentiam contrariam 
aut indigere potentia auxiliatrice.” 

4 Ry Sbcacba:, put on—the image of close union. Isa. lix. 17; Luke 
xxiv, 49; Rom. xiii, 14; Eph. iv. 24; Col. ii. 10; especially 2 Cor. v. 3.” 
—Dr Werte. This is a favourite figure with the apostle: Gal. iii, 27; 
Col. iii, 12.. It is borrowed from the Old Testament: Ps. xciii. 1; Isa. 
lxi. 10. 

5 Peile supposes that @éaprdv describes the state of the body before 
death ; éynrdv, its condition after death. 
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ing, congruous, and necessary that it should be so: the 


corruptible cannot inherit the incorruptible; the mortal 
cannot possess the immortal. And when this change has 
been accomplished, “then is the end” both of death and of 
the resurrection. 

The full harvest has then been gathered in. “So when 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, then’ shall be 
brought to pass the saying? that is written, Death is swal- 
lowed up in victory.”* The oracle referred to is to be 
found in the 8th verse of the twenty-fifth chapter of Isaiah. 
The words, as they stand in our version, are, “ He”—that 
is, the Lord God of hosts—“ shall swallow up death in 
victory.”* The apostle gives it as it is found in one of the 
ancient Greek translations :° “Death is swallowed up in 
victory.”° The words “in victory” seem equivalent to, 
‘victoriously, resistlessly, completely, for ever.” ‘The mean- 
ing of the phrase may be judged of from the way it is em- 


ployed in the following passages : «“ Shall the sword devour 
for ever?” “Wherefore dost thou forget us for ever, and 


1 «Tee, Tunc, non prius. Certa est Scriptura: ergo certa est resur- 
rectio.”—BENGEL. Téez here refers to the same period as <r, ver. 24; 
x. 6. 6. s. ». here is equivalent to «. ¢. x. 4. 4., ver. 26. 

2 < Ajyos is here used as equivalent to mpoonrsia,” —OLSHAUSEN. 

3 Bie vixos. Van Hengel considers these words as describing the effect 
of death being swallowed up. When the last enemy is destroyed, there is 
complete victory. ‘‘ Nixes is a more recent form for »izn.” —OLSHAUSEN. 

4 «*Schemoth, R. xxx. f. 131-4, xv. f. 101-3, in diebus ejus (Messi). 
Deus 8. B. deglutiet mortem s. d. Es. xxv. 8.” —WETSTEIN. 

5 Theodotion. Theophylact supposes that Hos. xiii. 15 is here, as well 
as in the sequel, referred to. 

6 An ingenious friend has suggested that ‘the destroying,” literally 
“the swallowing up,” of the covering cast on all people, the ‘‘veil 
spread over all nations,” and ‘‘the swallowing up of death in victory,” 
are parallel expressions. The figure in this case is very beautiful, and a 


clear sense is given to a statement very obscure, as commonly understood. 
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forsake us for so long time?” “The smoke thereof shall 
go up for ever.” The quotation occurs in one of those” 
predictions of the prophet in which, as he so often does, he 
gives, as it were, a bird’s-eye view of the New Testament 
economy from its commencement to its termination. The — 
oracle has a direct and sole reference to the great event to 
which the apostle here applies it. Death is abolished for 
ever. That which swallowed up all that lived on earth is 
itself swallowed up—swallowed up for ever. The destroyer 
is destroyed. There is henceforth no more death in the 
universe of God.? oe 

We have the same sublime scene brought before us, in a 
somewhat different aspect, by John the divine: “And I 
saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, from 
whose face the earth and the heaven fled away; and there 
was found no place for them. And I saw the dead, small 
and great, stand before God: and the books were opened ; 
and another book was opened, which is the book of life: 
and the dead were judged out of those things which were 
written in the books, according to their works. And the 
sea gave up the dead which were in it; and death and hell 
delivered up the dead which were in them: and they were 
judged every man according to their works. And death 
and hell were cast into the lake of fire. This is the second 
death.” ® 

Then shall the raised and the changed saints,—they who — 
have slept, and they who wake—they who were absent from 
the body, and they who were present with it,—find them- 
selves “accepted of the Lord” at his “ glorious appear- 


19 Sam. ii. 26; Lam. v. 20; Isa. xxxiv. 10. : 
20 bévares obx tora tr, Rev. xxi. 4. ‘Mors fuit: eterna jam regnat 

vita.” —SuRENHUSIUS. 
3 Rev. xx. 11-14, 
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y ance,” which was their “blessed” hope; and, “together 
made perfect,” they shall “together be caught up in clouds 
to meet the Lord in the air,” and “so shall they ever 
be with the Lord”—the living Lord,—themselves no more 
the dying and the dead in the land of the dead and dying, 
but the living in the land of the living. “The last enemy 
is destroyed.” 

What an impressive scene does the passage of Scripture 
we have been reviewing bring before the mind! ‘The Son 
of man—who is the Son of God—perfected through his 
sufferings, sits on the throne of universal dominion, and 
controls and regulates all the movements of created things, 
animate and inanimate, rational and irrational, so as to pro- 
mote the great object of his reign—the glory of his Father 
in the salvation of his people. He has sat there for ages, 
and “he must reign, till all his enemies are made _ his 
footstool.” ; 

And now the great end is gained: “the kingdom is 


brought back to the Father ;” “all” opposing “rule, and 


authority, and power are put down ;” monarchies and king- 
doms are broken up, thrones overturned, and crowns and 
sceptres lie as neglected things. The world ‘itself is about 
to be dissolved—heaven and earth to pass away. 

The “ great white throne” appears in the heavens. How 
majestic the solemn state of the conclusion of the “ mystery 
of God!” The sun shining in his strength is but a feeble 
figure of the glories of the countenance of the Judge. How 
splendid the pomp of his magnificent retinue !” Thousands 
of glorious celestial creatures minister to him, “ ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand stand before him.” How loud, 
how deep, how piercing, are the sounds sent forth by the 
. archangel’s trumpet! How does life, at his bidding, find 


1 Howe. 
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its way to the deepest, securest holds of death; and how do 
countless forms, beaming with beauty, come forth from the 
abodes of corruption and desolation! “In the twinkling of 
an eye” the dead are raised, and the living are changed. 
The triumphs of death are over for ever; and the whole 
ransomed family of man—a number without number— 
stand on high at the right hand of their redeeming Lord 
and King. The judgment is set; the books opened; the 
sentences pronounced; and while the wicked, with their 
chosen leader, “ go away into everlasting punishment,” the 
righteous, with their Lord, rise to the heaven of heavens, 
and enter “ into life eternal.” 

And all this is not the baseless vision of a distempered 
fancy. “These are the true and faithful sayings of God.” 
How strange is it, that we, professing to believe all this, . 
should yet be so little affected by it, so deeply interested 
in a world the fashion of which is passing away, and so 
careless in preparing for a scene in which our everlasting 
destiny is so involved, that according as it is met, prepared 
or unprepared for, it will open to us the gates of heaven, or 
seal on us the never-to-be-opened covering of the abyss of 
perdition! ‘Oh that we were wise, that we understood 
this, that we considered our latter end!” 

I close these illustrations with the remarks of one of the 
most shrewd observers, sober thinkers, and perspicuous and 
forcible writers, of our times—the present Archbishop of 
Dublin: “This portion of Scripture affords an argument 
for the truth of our religion, that is perfectly within the 
reach of plain unlearned Christians,—of such persons as, 
some pretend, cannot be expected to give ‘a reason for the — 
hope that is in them,’ but must be content to believe just 
as they are told. Now, let such a one, if he chance to meet 
with an unbelieyer who treats Christianity as a series of 
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‘cunningly devised fables, merely put before him this por- 
tion of Scripture, and ask him how it happens that neither 
Paul, nor any other of the sacred writers, has given us a 
full, detailed, and captivating description of everything that 
is to take place at the end of the world,—of-all the inte- 
resting particulars of the glorified bodies with which the 
faithful will rise, and of the heavenly joys to which they 
will be admitted? Nothing, certainly, could have been 
more likely to gratify the curiosity of believers, and even 
to attract fresh converts, than a lively and magnificent 
description of heavenly glories. Had Paul been an im- 
postor, it would not have been at all difficult for him to 
invent such a description; and had he been an enthusiast, 
he could not have avoided it. One whose imagination had 
got the better of his judgment, and whose wild fancies were 
regarded by himself as revelations, could never have treated 
of such a subject as this without being tempted, by its 
mysterious and deep interest, to invent, and actually to 
believe, a vast number of particulars respecting the other 
world. 

“Why, then, you may ask, do we find nothing of this 
nature in the writings of the apostles (the Koran is full of 
it)? The plain answer is, they were not either impostors 
or enthusiasts, but plain, simple, honest men, who taught 
only what had been revealed to them, and what they had 
been commissioned to reveal to others. You may safely 
defy an unbeliever to give any other answer to the question 
if he can. For eighteen hundred years has this proof re- 
mained uncontradicted; and in all that time, no one has 


given, or ever attempted to give, any explanation of the 
 prief, unadorned, unpretending accounts which the New 


Testament writers give of matters so interesting to man’s 
curiosity, except by considering them as upright, sober- 
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minded men, setting forth what they knew to be truth, just 
as they had received it. And it should be observed, that if 


we were totally unable to perceive the wisdom or to guess 
the cause of the sacred writers giving us such scanty ac- 
counts of the life to come, still the proof which the scanti- 
ness affords of the truth of what they say remains the same. 


For if they wrote as no impostor and no enthusiast ever 


would write, they could have been neither. What cannot 
have come from man, must have come from God.”! 


PART VII. CONCLUSION. 


““O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? The sting 
of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. Therefore, my 
beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord.”—1 Cor. xv. 55-58. 


In our illustrations of the apostle’s dissertation on the 
resurrection of life, we are now arrived at its concluding 
section, consisting of a triumphant thanksgiving and a 
solemn exhortation. The triumphant thanksgiving i is con- 


tained in these words: “O death, where is thy sting ? Oc 


grave, where is thy victory ? The sting of death is sin; 
and the strength of sin is the law. But foamy be to God, 
which giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” The solemn exhortation is contained in these 
words: “Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord, 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in, vain a 
the Lord.” We shall endeavour to illustrate the thanks- 
giving and the exhortation in their order. 


' View of the Scripture Revelations concerning a Future State, by Dr 
Whately, pp. 127-131, 
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“— § 1. The Thanksgiving. 


And, first, of the thanksgiving. By many interpreters 
; the thanksgiving is considered as confined to the 57th 
_ verse. They consider the words in the 55th verse as a 
_ quotation from the prophet Hosea, and as a part of “the 
saying that is written,’ which the apostle represents as 

_ “brought to pass” in the resurrection ; and the 56th verse 
as an explicatory note on this saying. We cannot take 
this view of the subject, for two reasons: First, There is 
no ground for considering the words in the 55th verse as 
quoted from Hosea. The passage supposed to be referred 

to is ch. xiii. 14, “I will ransom them from the power of 
the grave; I will redeem them from death: O death, I 
will be thy plagues; O grave, I will be thy destruction : 
repentance shall be hid from mine eyes.” This is a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew text. The passage, as given in 
the Greek translation, runs thus: “ From the hand of 
Hades,” the separate state, “I will deliver, and from death 
I will redeem them. Where is thy vengeance, O death ? 
where thy dart, O Hades? Entreaty is hid from my 
eyes.”1 These words, especially as they stand in the 
Greek version, may have suggested the form of expression 
to the apostle, but certainly they are not quoted.” Besides, 


L Ex yeipds Edov pioopas, xa tx Povdrou Aveporomos aires Tov h dixn cov 
bdvare; rod vd xkvepov cov Gdn; wupandncis nixpurraus ard 6Pbaruay mov. 

2 << Probabile est non hic ex professo apostolum voluisse prophetam 
citare testem, sed tantum sententiam communi usu receptam ad suum 
institutum obiter accommodasse.”—CALvIN. ‘‘Dubitari potest, an Paulus 
respexerit locum Hosex. Nam poterat (que etiam est sententia Mort) 
animus apostoli commotus ad eandem imaginem, ad eundem dictionis 
~ tropum deferri.”—Gururr. ‘It is a great folly to charge the apostle 

with misquoting and perverting, where it doth not plainly appear that 
he so much as quotes at all."—Kipper. ‘‘ Upon the most mature con- 
sideration of the matter, I am persuaded that the apostle’s triumphant 
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the passage in Hosea obviously refers to the deliverance of 
the Israelites from external calamities, not to the abolition 
of death and the separate state by the resurrection. Our 
second reason for holding that the words are no part of the 
oracle referred to is, that the apostle does not say “ the 
sayings that are written,” but “the saying that is written ;”? 
and that saying is the passage from the twenty-fifth chapter 
of Isaiah, “ Death is swallowed up in victory.” 

By some interpreters, who take the same general view of 
the passage as we do, the words are considered as the words 
of the saints raised and changed in the day of the Lord. 
They no doubt do express what will be their universal 
feeling ; but it appears much more natural, with the more 
ancient interpreters,” to consider them as expressive of the 
apostle’s own sentiment, when under the influence of that 
faith which gives a present existence to future events : he, as 
it were, saw the glorious consummation which he had been 
describing.’ In this point of view I proceed to explain them. 

“O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory?” The passage is a difficult one from various 
causes. In these words, death and the grave—or rather 
hades, the separate state (for the Greek word* here never 
signifies the grave, nor does the Hebrew word in Hosea® 
ever signify hell)—are personified. Death is represented 


exclamation is an allusion indeed to the text in Hosea, an indirect allu- 
sion, but no citation of it. It may seem that the resemblance between — 
the words of the apostle and the text of the prophet, upon comparison, 
turns out to be so very general as to leave room for doubt whether so 
much as an allusion was intended.’’—HorsLEy. 
1 Singulare % Adyos se tantum offert in locis ubi anwm V.-T. oraculum 
commemoratur. John xii. 38, xv. 25; Rom. ix. 9.—VAN HENGEL, 
2 Theodoret, Theophylact, Cicumenius. 
3 «Vers. 55-57 are, as it were, a lyrical conclusion to the whole 
section, like Rom. vii. 31, etc.” —Dz WErTE. 
4 Adns, 5 Siw. 
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as having a “sting.” The word rendered “sting” ’ pro- 
perly signifies anything sharp-pointed. It may describe 
the sting of a venomous animal, as a serpent or scorpion ; 
or a goad, a dart, a javelin, or a sharp-pointed sword. 
Death, then, may be considered as emblematized either by 
some monstrous venomous animal, with a sharp and strong 
sting, of which it has been deprived; or as a cruel herds- 
man, driving a helpless flock of sheep before him with a 
sharp-pointed goad, which has been taken from him ; or as 
a warrior, armed with a javelin or dart, which has been 
wrested from his grasp. The last is likely the image which 
was in the apostle’s mind, as appears from the address that 
follows: “O grave” —O Hades—“ where is thy victory ?” 
Hades is personified as a monarch who has made extensive 
conquests, and who seemed secure of retaining them, but 
who is suddenly and completely deprived of them. In the 
complex figure, Death, the warrior, is subordinate to Hades, 
theking. Itis Death’s victories which people Hades’ domi- 
nions; but the captives are all set free, and he who enslaved 
them has become powerless, being deprived of his arms. 

It is right to state, however, that in the opinion of those 
who are well qualified to form a judgment on such a subject,” 
the true reading of the passage is not—“O death, where 
is thy dart? O Hades, where is thy victory?” but —“O 
death, where is thy victory? O death, where is thy dart ?”* 

1 Kévepoy. 

2 Matthei, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, De Wette. Olshausen 
admits that the critical authorities are strongly in favour of this reading. 
If admitted, it settles in the negative the question as to the words being 
a quotation ; for the Hebrew text has in the last clause ys, and the 


LXX. has 37. 
3 This reading is supported by codices of the highest authority, by 
some ancient versions, and by not a few of the Fathers, especially 


_ the Latin Fathers, and also by the ancient apocryphal gospel of Nico- 


demus. It is a most extraordinary manifestation of confidence in a 
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Ee 
In this case there is but one personification.! Death 
is viewed as a warrior-monarch, who, by his resistless 
arms, has peopled his dominions, the grave, with innumer-_ 
able captives, who seemed doomed to hopeless slavery. 
During a long campaign he has been uniformly victorious ; 
but in the resurrection the apostle sees all his successes 
reversed at once, the “captivity led captive,’ the wide- 
spread dominions of this king of terrors left entirely un- 
tenanted, while he, as a warrior, is deprived completely 
and for ever of the means of replenishing them: the 
monarch is spoiled of his conquest, and the warrior of his 
arms. In plain words, ‘ All that have died now live, and of 
the living none shall henceforth evermore die.’ The apostle 
exults over the fallen enemy of man. ‘How art thou 
fallen, who hast made so many fall! Is this he who made 
earth a wilderness, and opened not the house of his pri- 
soners? QO thou enemy, thy destructions are come to a 
perpetual end. The spoiler is spoiled: the destroyer is 
destroyed. There shall be no more death !’ 


man’s own instinctive faculty of higher criticism, when Van Hengel, 
after stating his doubt, as he well might, whether the unsuitableness of 
a repetition of éévars to Paul’s fertile genius was enough to neutralize 
all this evidence, ends his exegesis by saying, ‘‘Salvo loquende usu, nisi 
omnia me fallant repetitio ejusdem éévzrs intolerabiles est. . . . [taque 
vocabulum “Ady omnino retinendum est.” } 
1 Milton, as Macknight remarks, has made good use of the apostle’s 
personification : 
‘«The other shape, 

If shape it might be called, which shape had none, 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance might be call’d, which shadow seem’d, 

For each seem’d either; black it stood as night, 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart; what seem’d his head 

The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 

—Paradise Lost, ii. 666. 
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In the words that follow, the apostle unfolds the mystery 
_ both of death’s obtaining and losing his power over man. 
How came this warrior-king to yield a weapon so resistless, 
to obtain a conquest so complete? “The dart of death is 
sin; and the strength of sin,” as the dart of death, “ is the 
law.’ It was thus that death obtained and held the do- 
- minion over men. And how has this power been taken 
_ from him? “God has given us the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” who has “taken away ””—“ made an 
end of—sin,” and “magnified the law, and made it honour- 
able.” Let us look at these statements in their order. 
“The dart of death is sin.” It has been common to say 
that sin, or guilt, is the sting of death, inasmuch as such 
a change as death to an innocent person would be com- 
paratively a harmless thing.’ It is as indicating the dis- 
pleasure of God, and introducing us into a state where 
~ that displeasure will be more adequately displayed, that 
death is really dreadful and destructive : it is sin that gives 
death its bitterness, and the law that gives sin its power. 
This is important truth,—oh that our hearts were more 
deeply penetrated, our lives more habitually influenced, by 
it!—but it is not the truth stated here. The question is, 
How came death to be possessed of the power he exercises 
over all mankind, and of which he is to be for ever bereft 
at the resurrection? How came he by that javelin which 
he launches with such unerring aim, and such deadly 
: power? It all originated in the first sin of the first man. 
' “By one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin” In Adam all sinned, and therefore “in Adam all 


- * 1¢¢Non habemus quod in morte metuamus, si nihil quod timendum 
git vita nostra commisit. Est quidem mors separatio anime et corporis. 
i Anima absolvitur, corpus resolvitur. Que absolvitur gaudet, quod 
_ resolvitur in terram nihil sentit, nihil agnoscit.’”—AMBROS. 
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died.” It is thus that “death reigns from Adam to Moses,” 
from Moses to Christ, from Christ to the resurrection day. 
All the death in our world is the consequence of sin—the 
sin of the first man. That sin is death’s dart. Had it not — 
been for that sin, no man would have needed to die." 

But what has given such fearful power to this dart, as 
that the whole race falls before it? “The strength of 
sin,” as the dart of death, “is the law.”? The law, viewed 
generally as the sanctioned declaration of the divine will, 
though in itself most “holy, just, and good,” is, in more 
points of view than one, “the strength of sin.” If sin be 
powerful to condemn, it is because of the curse of the law; 
and if it be powerful to harass and deprave, it is because 
the requisitions and sanctions of the law irritate and rouse 
into more energetic activity the evil propensities of our 
fallen nature, while the righteous curse of the law, so long 
as we continue under it, shuts us out from divine holy 
influence, and delivers us, bound hand and foot, to our 
great spiritual enemy. These, too, are most important 
truths. But what the apostle here refers to is the influence 
which the law of God, broken by Adam, has, in giving 
power to his sin as the dart of death. It is the law that 
said, “In the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die;” and that proclaimed, when it was violated, “ Dust 
thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return:’’® it is this law 
that has made “ sin reign unto death” over all the genera- 
tions of men. It was a powerful word which came forth 
from the Lord Most High. The declaration’ of the apostle 

1 Rom. v. 12-14. 

2 The illustrative parallel is not that often quoted as sent Rom. vii. 
11, but Rom. v. 13. Leigh says that the law is the power of sin 
a conpecial (1) revelationis, (2) condemnationis, (3) irritationis.” Quite 


right, but it is to the second Of these that the apostle here refers. 
2 Gen ii, 17 auido} 
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with regard to that word which produced the untimely 


death of the rebellious Israelites, strewing the desert with 
their carcases, and securing that not one, with the excep- 


tion of Caleb and Joshua, of that generation should enter 
Canaan, is still more strikingly applicable to the law pro- 
hibiting and denouncing man’s first sin. It was no dead 
letter: it was “quick and powerful, and sharper than any 


_ two-edged sword,”? turning all the generations of men to 


destruction, and “carrying them away as with a flood.” 
With such a proof of the faithfulness and the power of 


the law’s denunciations in the universal death of our race, 
as the token of the divine displeasure at the sin of our 
_ progenitor, constantly before our view, how can we trifle 


with its declarations respecting our own individual trans- 


gressions ? There is a second death—the true king of 


terrors—‘the most terrible of all terribles,” and his dart is 


~ sin, and its strength is the law; but if, by neglecting or 


refusing Him who can secure from this king of terrors, we 
subject ourselves to his power, that dart will inflict a wound 


and shed a venom which will diffuse intolerable suffering 


through the soul for ever, and, becoming his captives, we 
shall never more be “ prisoners of hope.” 
Let us now proceed to inquire how death is to be 


| deprived of the dart with which sin has furnished it, and 


the strength with which the law has armed this dart. 
“God,” says the apostle, “ giveth? us the victory” over 


‘death, in a glorious resurrection, “ through our Lord Jesus 


Christ.’ Christ delivers us, and God delivers us through 
Christ. Let us shortly illustrate these two propositions. 
They bring the whole truth before our minds. 

Christ delivers us from death, and delivers us by “tak- 


1 Heb. iv. 12. 
27g ddévr1, the present, denoting the certain future.”—Dr WETTE. 
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ing away sin,” “making an end of sin,” which is the dart of 
death, and “magnifying and making honourable the law,” 
which gives strength to sin as the dart of death. He is 
“the abolisher of death.” It may seem to a superficial 
thinker a very easy matter for God to abolish death, and 


_ to give man the victory. It might seem as if He who bade 


man live, and he lived (and he would have continued to 
live for ever had he not bidden him die), had nothing to 
do but to will it, and dead men would live, and mortal men 
become immortal. All this might have been, had not sin 
been death’s dart, and the law that dart’s power. But 
death is a part of the moral government of God. It is 
the assertion of a divine right—the execution of a divine 
threatening. Death cannot be abolished by a simplé act — 
of the divine will—a single stroke of the divine arm. 
“God cannot deny himself.” The putting down death by 
mere power would be as if a king were to employ his army 
to rescue a criminal whom his judges had, according to 
law, doomed to punishment. Death could not be abolished 
till something was done which should better do what death 
is intended to do—express that malignity which is in sin, 
and vindicate the excellence of the law, and the authority 
and righteousness and benignity of the Lawgiver. It was 
by accomplishing this that Christ laid the foundation of 
“giving us the victory” over death. 

And how did he do this? He, the Eternal Life, who 
was with the Father before the world was, having become 
flesh, submitted to death, the Just One in the room of the 
unjust. By thus dying, he destroyed death; and by sub- 
mitting to descend into the grave, he secured his own 
return—the Captain of salvation, the Leader of the de- 
liverance from that gloomy region. That death expiated 
sin, and honoured the law more than the keeping men for 
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2 ever under the power of death could have done. The just | 


- 





Author may now be the just as well as the merciful Re- 
pealer of the law of mortality; and in the exercise of that 
unlimited power and authority which he procured by his 


obedience unto death, Christ will actually give us the 


victory over the last enemy. He has come from the grave, 
and gone to heaven : he will come from heaven, and bring 
us from the grave. He will come the second time for the 
complete salvation of those who look for him. It is the 
will of the Father, who sent him, concerning “all whom 
he has given him,” not only that he should lose none—not 
one—of them, but that he “should lose nothing” of them.’ 
—In body as well as in soul shall they be redeemed. 
“The hour is coming when all who are in the graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that have done 
good, to the resurrection of life.” “ The Lord himself 
shall descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel, and with the trump of God: and the dead 
in Christ shall rise first: then they which are alive and 
remain shall,” having been changed, “be caught up to- 
gether” with those awakened from the sleep of death “in 
the clouds,’”—myriads on myriads, ten thousand times ten 
thousand,—“to meet the Lord in the air: and so shall they 
ever be with the Lord.” “For we look for the Saviour 
from heaven, the Lord Jesus Christ; who shall change our 
vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto his glorious 
body, according to the working whereby he is able even to 
subdue all things unto himself.”” 

All this is done by our Lord Jesus Christ; but it is 
equally true, and it is equally brought before our minds 


by the apostle, that this is done by God, through our Lord 


Jesus Christ. In the new creation, “all things are of 
1 John vi. 39, ide. 2] Thess. iv. 16, 17; Phil. iii, 20, 21. 
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God,” by Christ Jesus. In saving us, he “finishes the 
work which the Father gave him to do.” - It is “God who 
giveth. us the victory” over death in the resurrection, in- 
asmuch as the whole wondrous plan originated in “the 
counsel of his will.” He constituted his Son our repre- 
sentative and deliverer; He made to meet on him “the. 
iniquity of us all;” and inasmuch as He invested him 
with the power and authority, in the exercise of which he 
destroys death and delivers its captives, it is true of this, 
as well as of the other parts of the work of Christ, “The ~ 
Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the 
Father do; for whatsoever things He doeth, these also 
doeth the Son likewise.” * 

For this victory over death which God will assuredly 
give his people, through our Lord Jesus Christ, the apostle 
offers devout thanksgiving. “Thanks be to God, which 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
And is it not meet that all the saved should join in the 

solemn ascription? Is not such a resurrection a blessing 

of high value—a blessing we had forfeited, and never 
could have repurchased for ourselves? Is it not a blessing 
which has cost Him who gives it us much ?—He has “not 
spared his Son, but delivered him up for us all;” and he 
must become the victim of death, that we, his captives, 
might be delivered. Is it not a blessing, in the procuring 
and bestowing of which a most illustrious display is made 
of all that is great and gracious, all that is majestic and 
condescending, in the divine character,—all that is fitted 
to excite esteem, admiration, gratitude, and love? . 

“Thanks, then, be to him who giveth us the victory ;” 
who hath conquered for us—who will conquer in us— 
“the last enemy.” “Sing unto the Lord, fer he hath 

1 John vy, 19, 
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triumphed gloriously. Thy right hand is become glorious 


in power; thy right hand hath dashed in pieces the © 


enemy.”! “Blessed be’ the Lord, the God of our sal- 
vation. He that is our God, is the God of salvation; 
and unto God the Lord belong the issues from death.”” 
“Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty; just and true are all thy ways, thou King of 
saints.”® “Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, 
and honour, and power.”* “Blessing, and glory, and 
power be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and to 
the Lamb, for ever and ever.”° 

Happy are they who, like the apostle, in the spirit of 
faith, can by anticipation enjoy the solemn delights of the 
resurrection day, and yield a glad obedience to the invita- 
tion of our Christian Psalmist : 

“Let Faith exalt her joyful voice, 
And thus begin to sing: 


O Grave! where is thy triumph now ? 
And where, O Death! thy sting? 


Thy sting was sin, and conscious guilt, 
"Twas this that arm’d thy dart; 

The law gave sin its strength and force 
To pierce the sinner’s heart. 


But God, whose name be ever bless’d! 
Disarms the foe we dread, 

And makes us conqw’rors when we die, 
Through Christ our living head.” 





ifix, xv. 21, 6. 2 Ps. Ixvili. 19, 20. 
3 Rev. xv. 3. 4 Rev. iv. 11. 
6 Rey. v. 13. “With what acclamations will saints, rising from the 


dead, applaud the Redeemer! How will the heaven of heavens resound 
his praises for ever! ‘Thanks be to God’ will be the burden of their 
song ; and angels will join in the chorus, and declare their consent with 
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§ 2. The Exhortation. 


It now only remains that we turn our attention a little 
to the second part of this concluding section, the solemn 
exhortation: “Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye sted- 
fast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in 
vain in the Lord.”! And here we shall consider, first, 
the apostle’s exhortation; and secondly, the motives by 
which he enforces it. The exhortation is, “ Be ye stedfast, - 
unmoveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord.” 
The motives are those which are folded up in the intro- 
ductory word: “ Therefore,”—looking back to the whole 
of the statements made in the preceding part of the chap- 
ter, and those which are expressed in the concluding clause 
of the verse,—®Forasmuch as ye know that your labour 
is not in vain in the Lord.” From the construction of the 
verse, it is likely the apostle meant the first set of motives 
as incentives primarily to the exhortation to “be stedfast 
and unmoveable,” and the last consideration as peculiarly 
fitted to urge to an “always abounding in the work of the 
a loud Amen, Hallelujah.” —M. Henry. The words of the ancient hymn 
quoted by Gregory Nazianzen are striking : 

“T1od cov, Ocvars, +d xévrpoy 5 
Tod cov, xdun, 7d vixes; TH cravpd BéBanres, 
Ta Sword rebaverwons. | 
"Amvoos, vexpds, &xivnros, dvevepyntixos, 
Ka) i 7d oyiiun odSsis ogee, 
Ry Baber ormrurevopeevos.” 

11 Cor. xv. 58. Dr John Worthington’s Practical Discourse on the 
Resurrection and a Reward to Come, from this text, is well worth perus- 
ing. Indeed, all his works, though somewhat deficient in evangelical 
statement, like Scougal’s Life of God in the Soul of Man, and Lucas on 
Happiness, may be turned to good account by ministers, both for their 
personal improvement, and for giving a rich practical and experimental 
character to their pulpit labours. 
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Lord.” But all the motives adduced are fitted to enforce 
all the duties enjoined. 


(1.) The duties enjoined. 


In the exhortation, the apostle calls on the Corinthians 
to “be stéedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord.” By some interpreters the apostle has been 
supposed to enjoin three things: stedfastness in faith, 
immoveability in hope, and persevering, increasing activity 

- in the discharge of active duty. Iam rather inclined to 
think that the expression “ stedfast, unmoveable,”’ is, 
according to a common figure of speech (hendiadys), just 
equivalent to ‘immoveably stedfast ;? and that it has a 
reference not only to the faith and hope of the gospel, but 
‘to the whole of that frame of thought, and feeling, and 
action, which naturally grows out of that faith and hope: 
and that the leading idea in the second exhortation, 
“always abounding in the work of the Lord,” is constant 
advancement, every day excelling others and ourselves in 
the performance of those duties which, as enjoined by our 
Lord Jesus, may with the utmost propriety be termed “the 
work of the Lord.” 


1. Immoveable stedfastness. 


The first duty which the apostle enjoins is immoveable 
stedfastness. By this we are by no means to understand 
that the apostle considered the Corinthians as persons who 
had no more attainments to make in Christianity. On the 
contrary, no man was more desirous than he that Christians 
should not think that they had attained, or were already 
perfect. He urges them to “ grow up in all things to him 
who is the Head;” to “follow after, that they may appre- 
hend that for which also they are apprehended of Christ 
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Jesus.” His object is not to obstruct them in their going 
forward, but to prevent their going back. He wishes them 

to keep the ground they have gained, as absolutely neces- 

sary to their “forgetting the things which are behind, and 
reaching forth to those things which are before.” His desire 
was, that they should not be like “children, tossed to and 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in 
wait to deceive.” He wished them to “hold fast the form - 
of sound words, which they had heard of him,” and his ~ 
apostolic brethren, “in faith and love which are in Christ 
Jesus.” He wished that they might be “stablished and 
settled ;” that they might “stand fast in the faith, quit — 
them like men, and be strong;” that they might “ continue 
in the faith, grounded and settled, and be not moved away 
from the hope of the gospel ;”* that they might “ hold fast 
the confidence and the rejoicing of their hope stedfast to 
the end;” that they might be “rooted and stablished in the 
truth, as they had been taught;” that they should not be 
“ double-minded men”—men who have so many minds, at 
different times, that they can scarcely be said to have any 
mind, and who consequently are apt to be “unstable in all 
their ways;” that they should “hold fast what they had 
attained,” as the only means of making further attainments, 
—not being “ever learning, and never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth,’ but “continuing in the things 
which they had learned, and been assured of, knowing of 
whom they had learned them.” He had, no doubt, a 
particular reference to the subject on which he was writing. 
His desire was, that they might hold fast the great doctrines 
respecting Christ’s resurrection and their own, and the high 
1 Phil. iii, 12; Eph. iv. 14; 2 Tim. i. 13; Col. i 23; Heb. iii. 6; 2 
Tim, iii, 14, 
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, and holy hopes with which the faith of these doctrines had 


inspired them; and it was in the highest degree reasonable 
that they should do so, for these doctrines had been ex- 
plicitly revealed and very abundantly confirmed. 

They were to continue immoveably stedfast, in opposition 
to the attempts of false teachers to lead them to abandon 
the faith or profession of the truth as it isin Jesus. They 
were to call on such men to produce their credentials, and 
show cause why they opposed what men had said, who by 
their miracles had proved that they “spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost.” They were not to “‘ believe 
every spirit:” they were to “try the spirits whether they 
were of God;” they were to “ prove all things,” and “hold 
fast that which is good.”* Their appeal was to be “ to 
the law and to the testimony”—to “the words of the holy 
prophets and apostles of the Lord Jesus;” and however 
specious might be the representations of men who deviated 
from the course of faith and practice prescribed by them, 
their language ought to be, “ What is the chaff to the 
wheat?” 

They were also to continue immoveable, in opposition to 
all the hardships and troubles to which their stedfastness 
in Christian faith and duty might expose them. Like the 
apostle, they were to say of bonds and afflictions, of what- 
ever kind, “None of these things move us.”. Why should 
they? they do not alter the truth or reason of things; they 
will soon be over: with a good conscience, and a moderate 
degree of manliness, they are not very difficult to bear; and 
these “light afflictions, which are but for a moment, work” 
—for him who, under them, “ continues stedfast and im- 
moveable” —“ a far more exceeding and an eternal weight 
of glory.” 

1] John iv. 1; 1 Thess. v. 21. 
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Still further, they must be immoveably stedfast amid the 
allurements and blandishments of the world. They must 
not allow “the deceitfulness of riches, or the lusts of 
other things,” to enfeeble their apprehensions or cool their 
affections in reference to “things that are unseen and 
eternal.” 

Finally, here, they must be immoveably stedfast, notwith- 
standing the unsteadiness and apostasy of others. In all 
ages of Christianity, there have been men who, “ with 
respect to faith and good conscience, have made ship- 
wreck ;” and not unfrequently, among their number, men 
who once stood high in the estimation of the church and 
the world—“ who seemed to be somewhat”—who “ seemed 
to be pillars.” Such men generally “ overthrow the faith of 
some.” Their doctrine “eats” or spreads “like a canker,” 
and injures—often fatally—the spiritual health of those — 
who are exposed to the contagion. It is wise in Christians to 
“ cease to hear the instruction that causeth to err.” It isa 
dangerous thing for Christians to be ever ready to listen to 
men bringing “strange and diverse doctrines.” They have 
not often “profited them that have been occupied therein.” 
It is wiser, as the Apostle Peter advises, to “ beware lest 
we also, being led away with the error of the wicked, fall 
from our own stedfastness.”" So much for the explication 
of the first duty which the apostle here enjoins—stedfast- 
ness and immoveableness : immoveable stedfastness in the 
faith of the truth, in the hope of eternal life, and in all 
the holy tempers and habits to which this faith and hope 
naturally give origin. : 


2. Excelling in the work of the Lord. 


The second duty to which the apostle exhorts is, the 
1 Heb. xiii. 9; 2 Pet. iii. 17. 
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_ “always abounding” ‘—or excelling—“in the work of the 
mLord:” “The work of the Lord”? is a general name for 
Christian duty, including all that the Christian is to do for 
| promoting his own spiritual improvement, and for advanc- 
ing the cause of truth and holiness in the church and in 
the world. His work, as to himself, is to “ deny himself, 
and take up his cross and follow his Lord,”—to “ deny un- 
~ godliness and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly in this present world.” With respect to others, 
it is “to do good and communicate ;” to “do good unto all 
men, as he has opportunity, especially unto them who are of 
~ the household of faith.’® A constant course of well-doing* 
 _that is his work. This is “the work of the Lord.”® This 
is the work He has enjoined, and to perform which He calls 
men into his vineyard. There is no real religion which is 
not at the same time practical religion. High speculations 
and ecstatic raptures are worse than useless, if they do not 
lead to diligence in “ the work of the Lord.” 

The command of the apostle is, not only that they engage 
in this work, but that they “abound ” in it. Christians 
should excel in it—excel themselves excel others. 

They should seek to excel themselves. They should 

never rest satisfied with their attainments. As they have 
- &yeceived how they ought to walk and to please God, so 
they should abound more and more.” They must not “be 
weary in well-doing.”® They must “go on to perfection.”? 
And as they advance, they must not slacken their pace, 
but mend it. The nearer they are to the goal, the faster 
ought they to run. «“ Their last works should be more than | 





1 Tepiooevovres. 

2 "Roy Tov Kupiou.— Ov 6 Kdpios ay unt nad rors: Tap NLD» 

3 Tit, ii. 12; Gal. vi. 10. 4 ~eromovny epyou ayadod, Rom. ii. 7. 
51 Cor. xvi. 10; Phil. ii. 30. 6 Gal. vi. 9. 7 Heb, vi. 1. 
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their first.”* They should “give all diligence to add to 
their faith, virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to know- 
ledge, temperance; and to temperance, patience; and to 
patience, godliness; and to godliness, brotherly-kindness ; 
and to brotherly-kindness, charity.” They are to have 
these things in them, and to “abound” therein, that they 
be not idle “nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ;” “not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord,” te. ‘ unweariedly active, unabatedly 
seclous 5 in “ the work of the Lord.”*? A 

Nor should Christians seek i “ abound"—that is, t 
excel—“ in the work of the Lord” in reference a Oo 
the present attainments of themselves, but also in reference 
to the attainments of those around them. Though the love 
of others should wax cold, they must be “a people : 
of good works.”* They should go earlier than others inte 
iy vineyard, and work harder there. They should be 
“ peeing of good works,”* and “shine as lights in the 
world.”> As the apocryphal writer says, “Their life must 
not be like other men’s; their ways must be of another 
fashion.”* - Their righteousness must “exceed that of the 
scribes and Pharisees.”"* Like Caleb, they must be “ men 
of another spirit” from the bulk of mankind, and show 
that they have become so by « following the Lord fully.” 
Even among real C hristians it is a good strife to “ pro 
to love and ‘good works”*—to strive who shall do most 
God, live the holiest life, and do most good to the ch 
and to the world. To do this, ay, and to be conscious 
we are doing it, is no way inconsistent with humility. 

















1 Worthington. 2] Thess. iv. 1; 2 Pet. i 59; Rom. xii. 21 
STit i 14 Tit. a 7. $ Phil. i. 15 


8 Wisd. ii. 15. T Matt. vr. 20 3 Num xiv. 24 
° Heb. x. 2 







Witness the experience of perhaps the most active and the 
most humble Christian that ever lived: “I laboured more 
‘abundantly than they all,” says Paul, “though I am no- 
: thing.” “By the grace of God I am what I am.”* Chris- 
- tians should all seek to be not only really, but eminently 
: holy,—not only in some degree, but in a high degree, 

useful.2 They must never forget who it is that says to 
them, “ What do ye more than others?”? 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it may be proper 
to remark, that the two duties which the apostle enjoins 
are closely connected,—immoveable stedfastness, and perse- 
vering, increasing exertion. Clear apprehensions, strong 
persuasions, in reference to Christian truth, are, as it were, 
the root—and a holy life is the fruit—of the tree of Chris- 
tian experience. According to a man’s faith, so is it to 
him. If we are not “stedfast and immoyeable” in the 
faith and hope of -the gospel, it is impossible that we 
should continue to “abound in the work of the Lord;” 
and, on the other hand, indulged indolence in “ the work 

of the Lord” is very likely to have a mischievous reaction, 
and to exercise a malignant influence, on the state both of 


our faith and holiness. 







(2.) The motives urged. 


I proceed now to notice very briefly the motives by 
_ which the apostle enforces these exhortations. ‘They are 
either those folded up in the first word in the sentence, 
_ “therefore,” or expressed in the last clause in it: “ foras- 
much as ye know that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord.” Let us look at these in their order. 
‘The word “ therefore” looks back to the contents of the 
whole discussion. It is equivalent to, ‘Since these things 

11 Cor, xv. 10. 2 Henry. 3 Matt. v. 47. 
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are so;’ ‘for these reasons. Now, what are the leading 
statements in the preceding context? “Christ died for 
our sins, according to the Scriptures ;” “ Christ rose again 
from the dead, according to the Scriptures.” These great 
facts are established on the most satisfactory evidence. 
Christ’s resurrection secures the resurrection of all his 
people, for his resurrection was the result of a death in 
which he made atonement for their sins, and was the pre- 
lude to a state of dignity and power, in the exercise of 
which he can and will destroy all their enemies. And the 
resurrection secured for Christ’s people is not merely resto- 
ration to lost. life, but elevation to a higher kind of life— 
the investiture with “an inheritance incorruptible, unde- 
filed, and unfading.” These are the great doctrinal state- 
ments contained in this chapter, and they are all fitted to 
act as motives to the duties enjoined in the concluding 
verse. Here we have an illustration of the principle, that 
the doctrinal statements and the practical requirements of 
Christianity are very closely connected. Its doctrines 
cannot be believed without leading to a discharge of its — 
duties ; and its duties cannot be discharged without a 
knowledge and belief of its doctrines. If Christ died for 
us—in our room—for our sins—on their account—is it not 
fit that “‘ we should live not to ourselves, but to him who 
died for us?” If Christ “rose again for our justification,” 
is it not fit that we, risen with him, “should seek the things 

which are above,” and, as alive from the dead, yield our- 
selves to God who raised our Lord, ourselves as his ser- 
vants, and our members “as instruments of righteousness?” ! 
If He who raised our Lord from the dead is, by him, to 
quicken our mortal bodies, is it not right that we should — 
glorify him even now in those bodies, which, as well as 

1 Col. iti. 1; Rom, vi. 9-14. 
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_ our spirits, are his? What powerful incentives and encou- 

ragements to immoveable stedfastness—to ever-increasing 
activity—in the work of the Lord, are ministered by the 
doctrines of our Lord’s atoning death and mediatorial 
reign! And how is the hope of attaining to such a resur- 
rection of the dead calculated to lead us to “forget the 
things that are behind, and reach forth to those things which 

are before, and press” onward along the prescribed course, 
that we may obtain “the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus,”—to “lay aside every weight, and the sin © 
which doth so easily beset us, and run with patience the 
race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author 
and finisher of our faith; who, for the joy that was set 

before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, and is 
set down at the right hand of the throne of God !”? 

These are but hints, to be followed out in your retire- 
ment, when you carefully review the whole of the chapter 
in its bearing on the concluding exhortation, and endeavour 
to bring all the force of motive that is in this “therefore” 
to bear on your Christian character and conduct. This is 
the right practical improvement of the illustrations of the 
doctrines respecting Jesus and the resurrection which have 
been laid before you. 

Besides this general reference to the whole of the state- 
ments he had made respecting the resurrection, as contain- 
ing motives to the duties he is enjoining, the apostle 
particularizes one consideration, as peculiarly fitted to urge 
to stedfastness, perseverance, and activity in Christian duty: 
« Forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain in 
the Lord.” The “labour”’ here is the same thing as “the 
work”® in the preceding clause, only it is here presented 
to us as something in the performance of which we must 

1 Phil, iii, 11-14; Heb. xii. 1,2. © ©? Kémos. 3" Epyy. 
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expect difficulty and submit to fatigue. The work of the 
Lord in heaven will not be labour. It will be exertion in a 
high degree, but it will be pleasurable exertion. Even here 
the saint has much pleasure in his work, but still it is toil. 
Both from the fightings without and the fears within, both 
from the attacks of our spiritual enemies and the workings 
of our own imperfectly subdued fallen nature, “the work 
of the Lord” is a laborious employment. He mistakes the 
nature of religion, and the state alike of the world within — 
and the world around the Christian, who thinks otherwise. ~ 
The expression “in the Lord” may either be connected 
with “your labour” or with “not in vain.”* In this last 
case the meaning is, that through the Lord—by the help 
* of the Lord—through the efficacy of his atonement,: the 
influence of his Spirit, the care of his providence—“ your 
labour shall not be in vain.” I rather think it ought to be 
construed with “ your labour :” “ your labour in the Lord;” 
‘your Christian labours—your labours in his service— 
united to him, depending on him.’ f 
This “labour in the Lord shall not be in vain.” ‘It 
shall not be to no purpose; it shall in nowise lose its re- 
ward,’ as it would do if there were no resurrection. More 
is meant in the phrase than meets the ear.” It is equivalent 
to, ‘It shall be assuredly and abundantly rewarded. You 
shall not “labour in vain, nor spend your strength for 
nought and in vain.” Your labour shall obtain what the 
Apostle John calls a “full reward.”’* Christians must 


LT) 93, gy Kupig, n drt 6 names tuay 6 ty Kupia, rourtori, 6 xa) chy dvabev 
Bondesay Excov, css tard Oeeeptorois epryors yevomevos: n Ors apd Kupin od pouraibiocras 
6 nomras, aAAR Anecbe Tup ixsivey ras amoiPas.”—THEOPHYLACT. 

2 Paulus per litotem scripsisse odx tor: x:v0:, ut laborem eorum maxime 
salutare diceret, Grotius, Vorstius, Bengelius, aliique bene monuerunt.— 
Van HENGEL, 

32 John 8. 
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not, then, cast away their confidence, for it has great re- 
-compense of reward. They must not become “ weary in 
well-doing, for in due season they shall reap if they faint 
mot. 
It is plain that the apostle had the glories of the resur- 
rection, and of the state into which the resurrection is to 
introduce saints, immediately in view, when he used these 
words. Such a resurrection as he had been describing—a 
resurrection in incorruption, and power, and glory—was 
surely an abundant recompense for all the sacrifices, and 
toils, and privations, and sufferings to which they might be 
_ exposed in doing “ the work of the Lord.” 
But it is not only inasmuch as the labour of the Christian 
in the Lord will assuredly be recompensed at the resurrec- 
~ tion of the just, that that “labour shall not be in vain;” it 
shall not be in vain even here. “ Godliness has the pro- 
mise of the life that now is.” The Christian’s labour is not 
all toil. “In keeping God’s commandments he has great 
reward.” “Great peace have they which love God’s law.’’? 
Just in the degree in which Christians are “stedfast and 
unmoveable in doing the work of the Lord,” just in the 
degree in which they labour in the Lord, and faint not, 
have they “the testimony of their conscience, that in sim- 
_ plicity and godly sincerity, not by worldly wisdom, have 
they their conversation in the world;” and it is in the 
“ giving all diligence to add to their faith” every virtue, 
that they are to “make their calling and their election 
sure.” An indolent Christian cannot be a happy Christian. % 
But it is when we look to and beyond the resurrection, 
that we see most clearly that the labour of Christians in the 
Lord “is not in vain.” There is the full “ recompense of 


1 Heb. x. 35; Gal. vi. 9. 
21 Tim. iv. 8; Ps. xix. 11, cxix. 165. 
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reward.” “I beheld, and, lo, a great multitude, which no 


man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 


and tongues, stood before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands; and 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God which 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb.” “ What are 
these which are arrayed in white robes ? and whence came 
they?” These are they who were “ stedfast, unmoveable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord ;”— these are they 
who laboured, “laboured much,” in the Lord. “These 
are they which came out of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne of God, 
and serve him day and night in his temple; and he that 
sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them. They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the 
sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb, which is 
in the midst of the throne, shall feed them, and shall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters; and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.”* 

And their reward shall be proportioned to their labour. 
“ Every man shall receive his own reward, according to his 
own labour.”? To all who, by “a constant continuance in 
well-doing, seek for glory, honour, and immortality,” God 
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will render “eternal life;” but still He will “render to _ 


every one according to his works.”> He who has gained 


five talents shall rule over five cities, and he who has gained - 


ten talents shall rule over ten cities.* 

“Ye know,” says the apostle, “that your labour is not 
in vain in the Lord.” ‘Whether you are among the 
waking or the sleeping at the coming of the Lord, your 
reward is secure” The promise had come to them in “the 
1 Rev. vii. 9-17. . 21 Cor. iii. 8 3? Rom. ii. 6-9, 4 Luke xix. 17, 19. 
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word of the truth of the gospel ;” and that word had come to 
them “not in word only, but in power, with the Holy Ghost, 
and much assurance;” so that it was known and felt by 
them to be “ the word of God,” and “not the word of men.” 

They knew that it had been promised, and they knew who 
had promised it. They had believed, and they knew whom 
they had believed. They were persuaded He would keep 
what they had committed to him,—that he would perform 
that which he had promised to them. To all the sugges- 
tions of an unbelieving heart and an unbelieving world they 
could say, “Faithful is he who hath promised, who also 
. will do it’! “He is not a man, that he should lie ; neither 
the son of man, that he should repent. Hath he said, and 
‘shall he not do it? Hath he spoken it, and shall he not 
make it good?”? 

Let those of us who “ have through grace believed,” and 
who have “ good hope through grace,” open our minds and 
hearts to the influence of this powerful motive amid the 
toils of service. It is by no means the only—it is by no 
means the strongest—motive to immoveable stedfastness, 
persevering exertion, unwearying labour ;. but it is a power- 
ful one. It is not to be compared with those motives which 
are founded on the law of God and the grace of Christ 
Jesus. Yet Moses felt it, and counted “the reproach of 
Christ greater riches than the treasures in Egypt: for he 
had respect unto the recompense of the reward.” The 
apostle felt’ it: “I have good hope before God,” said he, 
before Agrippa, “that there shall be a resurrection of the 
just and unjust: and herein do I exercise myself to have a 
conscience void of offence toward God and toward man.” ® 
The Hebrew Christians felt it, when they “took joyfully 
the spoiling of their goods, knowing in themselves that they 
1 Heb. x. 23. 2 Num. xxiii. 19. 3’Ry roorm, Acts xxiv. 15, 16. 
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had a more pbiding substance.” Jes 
of disinterestedness, felt it; and, “for the joy ras 
before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, an 
set down at the right hand of the throne of God.”? Pas 
not, then, the difficulty of our duties, the power 
enemies, or the severity of our afflictions, ake ao 
heartening impression on our spirits. The bright m 
of the resurrection—the- endless, cloudless day of heav 
_will more than compensate for all. 
‘‘ The more we toil and suffer here, 
The sweeter rest shall be.” 
“Be strong, then, and let not your hands be weak ; | 
your work shall be rewarded.” “Therefore, my belov 
* brethren, be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abounding in 
the work of the Lord; forasmuch as ye know that your 
labour in the Lord is not in vain.” : 
1 Heb. xi. 26, xii. 2. 
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THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST, 





‘“‘ Remember that Jesus Christ, of the seed of David, was raised from the dead, 
according to my gospel.”—2 Tim. ii. 8. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


To comply with.this injunction of the apostle,—an injunc- 
tion as obligatory on us as on Timothy the evangelist, to 
whom it was originally addressed,—we must be acquainted 
with the apostolic testimony in reference to the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ from the dead, and with the evidence which 
gives that testimony a claim on our belief; and we must be 
also impressed with a sense of the interest we have in that 
event, and the importance of our habitually remembering 
it. My intention, then, in the following discourse, is to 
present you with a condensed statement of the apostolic 
testimony respecting our Lord’s resurrection, and of the 
evidence on which it rests, and then to show you the 
importance of our remembering it, both as a ground of 
faith and as a motive toduty. 

To many it may appear something like a waste of time 
and labour to state, before a Christian audience, the apos- 
tolic testimony, and its evidence, respecting the resurrection 


of Christ from the dead; and it may be asked, ‘ Why enter 
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on a laborious, minute narrative of events with which all 
whom you are addressing are familiarly acquainted,—a 
laborious statement of evidence in support of what not one 
of them denies, or even doubts?’ The following plain 
statement appears to me to contain in it a satisfactory 
answer to these questions, and to present strong reasons for 
frequently bringing both the fact and the evidence of our 
Lord’s resurrection before the minds of Christians. 

The doctrine of the resurrection forms a part of that ~ 
divine testimony, without the belief of which men cannot 
have their sins pardoned, their natures transformed, and 
their souls saved. Justifying faith, according to the 
apostle,’ is faith “on him that raised up Jesus our Lord 
from the dead; who,” as he “ was delivered for our offences,” 
i.e. on account of our offences, “was raised again for 
our justification,” ae. ‘on account of that finished. work of 
atonement, on the ground of which we are justified’ “If 
thou believest in thine heart,” says the apostle in another 
passage,” “ that God hath raised” the Lord Jesus “ from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.” The gospel which the 
apostle preached to the Corinthians,—and to which there is 
plainly a reference in the text, “ my gospel,”—which they 
received, in which they stood, anal by which they should be 
saved if they kept it in memory, was not only “ that Christ 
died for our sins, according to the Scriptures,” but “ that 
he rose again on the third day, according to the Scriptures.” 

Now, how is this faith in the resurrection of Christ, which 
is represented as necessary to salvation, to be produced, and 
maintained, and strengthened? If the question refer to the 
ultimate agency by w hich this is to be done, the answer is, 
‘ By the effectual operation of the Holy Ghost.’ The work- 

ing of a mighty power, similar as to efficacy to that by 
1 Rom, iv. 24, 25. 2 Rom. x. 9. 
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which Christ was raised from the dead, is necessary so to 
open the eyes of the blinded human understanding, as to 
lead men so to attend to, as that they shall perceive the 
meaning and the evidence of, the divine testimony, “ that 
Christ was delivered for our offences, and raised again for 
our justification,” and thus believe it, and persevere in be- 
lieving it, to the saving of the soul. But if the question 
refer to the instrumental means by which this is to be done, 
the answer is, ‘ By clear, distinct, often-repeated statements 
of the truth and its evidence.’ 

In comparatively few audiences which a Christian preacher 
is in this country called to address, are there to be found 
persons who deny this truth; but in still fewer are there not 
to be found multitudes who do not believe it. The greater 
part of those now referred to are taking it for granted that 
they believe this doctrine. They know that they have never 
doubted of it; but they know too what is probably the rea- 
son of this—that they have never seriously thought of it. 
The question never interested them so much, as to lead 
them to inquire whether it should be answered in the nega- 
tive or the affirmative. They can give no rational satisfac- 
tory answer to it ; and.that they do not believe the doctrine 
of our Lord’s resurrection, is evident from the fact that 
their conduct is not such as the enlightened faith of the | 
resurrection of Christ uniformly produces. ‘To such per- 
sons—and they form a large proportion in most assemblies 
which Christian ministers are called to address—statements 
of the truth and its evidence respecting the resurrection of 
Christ are obviously very necessary. Without them, how 
but by a miracle, which we have no reason to expect, can 
such persons be brought into a state of salvation ? 

Nor are such statements unnecessary to those who, from 


- an apprehension of the truth on this subject, in its meaning 
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and evidence, under the influence of the Holy Ghost, have 
been led to believe it. Faith is maintained and strength- 
ened in the same way in which it is produced. It is not 
enough to have believed; we must continue to believe. It 
is a matter of the last importance to a Christian, in refer- 
ence to his advancement both in holiness and in comfort, 
that he should always be ready to give a satisfactory answer 
to his own mind, when it makes a scrutiny respecting the 
reason of the hope that is in him.t The whole fabric of 
our hope rests on the fact that Christ is risen from the dead. 
“ Tf Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain ;” “ ye are yet in your sins.” It is 
obviously, then, of the greatest importance, that whenever 
doubt, from whatever cause, arises, we should be able to go 
down with the torch of truth in our hand, and examine the 
foundation of our faith,’ and obtain a renewed sense of 
security, from finding it fixed on the immoyeable rock of 
truth, and come up, saying, ‘ No, we have not followed a 
“ cunningly devised fable,’ when we believed that he who 
was “delivered for our offences” was “ raised again for our 
justification.” “ The Lord is risen indeed.” ’ 

We must never forget, that the faith by which we are 
justified, and sanctified, and saved, is not the persuasion of 
the goodness of our state, or the assurance of our salvation. 
These are very desirable things, if they rest on a secure 
foundation—very dangerous things otherwise: they are 
what every man should seek after, and what every Christian, 
if he take the right course, may obtain. But they are not 
the faith of the gospel. Even in their best form, they are 
only effects, more or less direct, of that faith. That faith 
is not the belief of anything that is not to be found, in 
plain words, in the Bible, that perspicuous, well-attested 

1] Pet. iii. 15, 2 Cecil. 
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revelation of the divine mind and will: it is the belief of 
the testimony of God respecting his Son, one essential part 
of which is, that he, when he had been “ delivered for our 
offences, rose again for our justification ;” and this faith 
can be produced and maintained in the mind only by the 


- individual being led, under the influence of the Holy Ghost, 


to lay hold of, and to keep hold of, the appropriate evidence 
on which this part of the divine testimony rests. 

- Listen then, my brethren, to a statement of the apostolic 
testimony, and of its evidence, respecting the resurrection 
of Christ, that your faith and hope may be in God; that 
such of you as have not believed may now be induced to 


‘receive the truth in the love of it, so as to be saved by it; 


and that such of you as have believed through grace, may 
be “stablished, strengthened, settled,” being “ filled with 
all the riches of the full assurance of understanding.” 


PART I.. THE APOSTOLIC TESTIMONY RESPECTING THE 
RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


The first thing I mean to do is to present you with a con- 
densed statement of the apostolic testimony respecting the 


‘resurrection of Christ. We have a very brief compendium 


of it in the beginning of the fifteenth chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians : “TJ declare unto you the gos- 
pel.” “I delivered unto you first of all that which I also 
received,” that Christ “rose again the third day, according 
to the Scriptures; and that he was seen of Cephas, then of 
the twelve: after that he was seen of above five hundred 
brethren at once; of whom the greater part remain unto 
this present, but some are fallen asleep. After that he was 
seen of James; then of all the apostles. And last of all he 
was seen of me also, as of one born out of due time” —‘a 
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last-born child.’ “Thus I preached, and thus ye believed.” 
It may serve some good purpose to collect together, into one 
continuous narrative, the whole apostolic testimony in refer- | 
ence to the resurrection of Christ. This is indeed requisite 
to lay a solid foundation for what is to follow—an exhibition 
of the evidence on which this testimony has a claim on our 
belief. 

Jesus Christ, after having abundantly proved by miracles 
his divine mission, and declared himself to be the Son of - 
God and the Saviour of the world,—who was to be “ lifted 
up, as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, that 
whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life,”—who was to “lay down his life for his 
sheep, that he might take it again,” and “ give himself a 
ransom for many,”—was betrayed by a false disciple into 
the hands of his most inveterate enemies, the Jewish 
rulers, and by them delivered into the hands of the Roman 
governor, who, in consequence of their practising on his 
fears, in opposition to his own avowed conviction of what 
was right, sentenced him to the cross; with the same 
breath declaring him innocent, and dooming him to the 
worst punishment which the worst criminal could deserve. 
The sentence was straightway carried into execution. After 
six hours of agony, Jesus expired on the accursed tree. It . 
was a remarkable thing for a crucified person to die so soon. : 

; 


The circumstance attracted notice; and before the governor 
allowed his body to be removed from the cross, he obtained 
satisfactory evidence that the victim of his infamous cowar- 
dice was really dead. A thrust from the spear of a Roman 
soldier had pierced his heart ;—that of itself, had he not 
previously expired, would have produced death. An effu- 
sion of blood, mingled with water, which issued from the 
wound, seems to prove that he literally died of a broken 
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heart—the proximate cause of death having been the burst- 


‘ing of that vital organ from intense anguish." 


No sooner was it evident that he was dead, than one 
of his disciples, belonging to the higher order of society — 
Joseph, a member of the Sanhedrim—waited on the Roman 
governor, and requested permission to be allowed to pay the 
last mark of respect to the body of one whom he, in opposi- 
tion to the great body of his associates, had regarded not only 
as an innocent and holy man, but as a divine messenger ; 
and on obtaining the necessary authority, he took the body. 
down from the cross, and assisted by Nicodemus, another Jew 
of high rank—“the master in Israel” —showing such respect 
as the time and circumstance admitted,—hastily performed 
the obsequies, and placed the body, wound in linen clothes 
with spices, in a new sepulchre, hewn out of the rock, in an 
adjoining garden,-which was J oseph’s property. By this 
time it must have been drawing near to the close of Friday ; 
our Saviour having died about three o'clock, and the day 
closing, among the Jews, with the going down of the sun. 

At the instigation of the Jewish rulers, who professed to 
be afraid lest the clandestine removal of the body by the 


_ disciples of Jesus might lay a foundation for further delu- 


sion, by being represented as the fulfilment of a prediction 
he was said to have uttered, of rising again after three days, ' 
a watch of Roman soldiers was set over the sepulchre, the 
entrance to which was securely closed and sealed.” During 
the whole of that night, and the next day, and the succeed- 
ing night, all remained -quiet at the sepulchre. Imme- 
diately on the Sabbath-day being passed—that is, at six 


o'clock on Saturday evening—a number of his female dis- 


1 John xix. 34; Mark xv. 44. 
2 Matt. xxvii. 57-66; Mark xv. 43, 47; Luke xxiii. 50, 51; John xix. 
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ciples—Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother of James, 
and Salome, and Joanna—bought sweet spices, that—being 
ignorant, apparently, of the appointment of the Roman 
guard at the sepulchre—they might, early in the morning, 
when all was still, come and anoint the dead body of their 
murdered Lord. The principal care of preparing the per- 
fumes seems to have been entrusted to a party of whom 
Joanna was one,—a party of which Luke alone speaks,— 
who were to be at the sepulchre about sunrising. The two - 
Marys, and Salome, of whom Matthew and Mark princi- 
pally write, set out at an earlier hour, while it was yet 
scarce light. Their object was to “see”—that is, to survey 
—the sepulchre, and ascertain particularly whether it was 
practicable to remove the large stone which closed the 
opening of the sepulchre, and was an obstacle in the way 
of accomplishing their pious purpose. 

Previously to their setting out, or as they were going to- 
wards the sepulchre, strange movements were taking place 
there. The bands of death were unloosing. “There was 
a great earthquake; for the angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven, and came and rolled back the stone from 
the door” of the sepulchre, “and sat upon it. His coun- 
tenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow : 
and for fear of him the keepers did shake, and became as 
dead men ;”? and, on recovering their senses, retired with 
precipitation from a scene so full of terror—part of them: 
going to the Jewish rulers, part of them into the city, and 
relating what had happened. The minute particulars of 
the resurrection itsélf are not recorded. It is enough that 
we know that, amid those awful preternatural appearances, 
“the God of peace brought again from the dead our Lord 
Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep.” 

1 Matt. xxviii. 1, 5; Mark xvi, 1-5, 
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‘Ere the first band of female disciples arrived in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the sepulchre, the Roman guards had 
disappeared; Jesus had retired; the angel had left his seat 
on the removed stone; and all was silent and quiet around. 
As they approached, they were conversing about the remov- 
ing of the stone; but on approaching nearer, they saw that 
it had been rolled away, and that the sepulchre was open. 
Mary Magdalene, concluding that the sepulchre had been 
violated, and the body of Jesus had been taken away for 
‘the purpose—as she, no doubt, thought—of being igno- 
miniously treated by his inveterate enemies, seems to have 
left her companions to wait for Joanna and her company, 
and hastened to tell Peter and John what she had seen, and 
what she feared. : 

No sooner was she gone than Mary and Salome went 
forward to the sepulchre, and to their astonishment saw an 
angel in the form of a young man, clothed in a long white 
garment, sitting on the right side of the- tomb, who said to 
them, “Be not affrighted. Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, 
which was crucified: he is risen; he is not here: behold 
the place where they laid him.” “And go quickly, and tell 
his disciples that he is risen from the dead, and that he 
goeth before you into Galilee”? Overwhelmed with aston- 
ishment at what they had seen and heard, they returned 
towards the city.! As they “ went in the way” to tell the 
disciples, Jesus himself met them, saying, “All hail! and 
they came and held him by the feet, and worshipped him ; 
and he said to them, Be not afraid, go tell my brethren 
- that they go into Galilee, and there shall ye see me.” * 

Peter and John had immediately set out on hearing 
Mary Magdalene’s message, but coming very probably from 
“a different quarter of the city, did not meet the returning 
1 Matt. xxviii. 5-9; Mark xvi. 4-9. 2 Matt. xxviii. 9, 10. 
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women. Mary Magdalene accompanied the apostles. John, 
who outran Peter, was first at the sepulchre. Looking 
down into the tomb, and seeing the shroud decently dis- 
posed, but no corpse there, he started back with consterna- 
tion. Peter, taking courage, descended into the tomb: 
John followed; and now calling to mind the intimations 
which Christ had given of his resurrection, faith began to 
spring up in his soul, and he thus obtained the blessing 


from his Master—of him “that had not seen, and yet had ~ 


believed.”* The two apostles now returned to the city ; 
they “went away again unto their own home.” 

Mary Magdalene, left alone at the sepulchre, drew near, 
and stooped down, weeping, to look into it. As she gazed, 
she saw what were two angels, “the one at the head, and 
the other at the feet, where the body of Jesus had lain.” 
These she seems to have mistaken for two young men, 
whom accident might have brought there; for, on their 
saying to her, “ Woman, why weepest thou ?” she merely 
replies, “ Because they have taken away my Lord, and I 
know not where they have laid him.” On turning herself 
back, she saw a man whom she took to be the gardener. 
It was still the morning twilight, and Mary’s eyes were dim 
with tears. The seeming stranger asked her the cause of 
her weeping, and inquired whom she was in quest of. 
Supposing the object which filled her mind to be present to 
his, she replied, “ Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell 
me where thou hast laid him, and I will take him away.” 
The stranger repeated her name’in a voice and with tones 
to which she was familiar, and which she had thought she 
was to hear no more. “Jesus saith unto her, Mary. She 
turned herself, and saith unto him, Rabboni,’ my Lord. 
Her first impulse is to cast herself at his feet; but he pre- 

1 John xx, 29, 
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vents her by saying, “Touch me not; for I am not yet 
ascended to my Father: but go to my brethren, and say 
unto them, I ascend unto my Father, and your Father ; 
and to my God, and your God.” The risen Saviour seems 
then suddenly to have left her, and to have appeared to 
her companions, who by this time probably were drawing 
near the city. “As they went to tell his disciples, behold, 
Jesus met them, saying, All hail! And they came and 
held him by the feet, and worshipped him.” And he gave 
them the same message which they had already received 
from the angel. “Be not afraid,” said he; “go, tell my 
brethren that they go into Galilee, and there shall they 
see me”) . 

While these things were passing at some distance from 
the sepulchre, and the scene there was now clear, Joanna 
and her company, of whom the Evangelist Luke alone 
speaks, arrived, bringing the spices. They were surprised 
to find the stone rolled away; and on looking into the 
sepulchre, they saw that the body of the Lord Jesus was 
not there. “And it came to pass, as they were much per- 
plexed thereabout, behold, two men” in appearance, in 
reality angels, “stood by them in shining garments: and 
as they were afraid, and bowed down their faces to the 
earth, they said unto them, Why seek ye the living among 
the dead? He is not here, but is risen ;” and put them 
in mind of words, respecting his death and resurrection, 
spoken by the Saviour in Galilee.? Some of this second 
company of female disciples, to whom no message to the 
apostles had been entrusted, seem to have reached the 
eleven before Mary and Salome, and told them that they 
had “seen a vision of angels,” who asserted that Jesus was 
risen.2 On this, Peter appears a second time to have re- 

1 John xx. 1-19. 2 Luke xxiv. 1-11. 3 Luke xxiv. 22, 23. 
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paired to the sepulchre, and in the course of this visit to . 
have seen Jesus. Of this appearance we have no particu- 
lar account in the gospel history. It is referred to, how- 
ever, by Luke, when he represents the eleven, and those 
who were with them, saying to the two disciples returned 
from Emmaus, as they entered, “The Lord is risen indeed, — 
and hath appeared to Simon ;” and the Apostle Paul, in 
the passage already referred to, speaks of his having been 
“seen of Cephas” before any of his appearances to the - 
other disciples." 

In the course of this eventful day, two disciples, not of 
the number of apostles, were going in the afternoon to 
Emmaus, a village about seven miles from Jerusalem. — 
They had heard of the sepulchre being found empty, and — 
of Joanna and her companions’ vision of angels; but they 
had not heard of any appearance of Jesus. As they — 
walked, they conversed sorrowfully of what had occurred, | 
of their fond expectations, and of their sad disappointment. | 
While absorbed in these themes, they were joined by an — 
apparent stranger. He inquired into the subject they were : 
talking of, which was obviously of a melancholy kind,— . 
took part in their conversation, expounded the Scriptures 
in reference to the Messiah, and pointed out the mistakes — 
into which they had fallen in reference to their Master. — 
Under the power of his words, their “hearts burned within — 
them,” and hope began again to dawn on their souls. It | 
was not, however, till they were seated at table, that, on ; 
the stranger taking the place of the host, aid breaking 
bread and blessing it, they recognised in him their risen. 
Lord; and he had no sooner disclosed himself to them, ; 
than he immediately, and in some mysterious way, left 
them. The slowness of their recognition must appear 


1 Luke xxiv. 84; 1 Cor. xv. 5. 
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strange ; but the time of it, when he did what they had so 
often seen him do, is, as Neander remarks, entirely natural. 
They had no doubt, however, that now they had seen their 
risen Lord. They immediately returned to Jerusalem, and 
went directly to the place where the apostles were, to com- 
municate the glad news; and, on entering, were greeted 
with these words: “The Lord is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared to Simon.”? 

As the evening of this most wonderful day advanced, 
when all the apostles, with the exception of Thomas, were 
assembled with closed doors, Jesus suddenly appeared in 
the midst of them with the usual salutation, “Peace be 
unto you,” which must have brought back his parting fare- 
well: ‘“ Peace I leave with you, my peace I give unto you.” 
He mildly upbraided them with the hardness of their heart, 
i.e. the impenetrability of their understandings, the ob- 
_ stinacy of their doubting minds,—the difficulty with which 
they could be persuaded that he was indeed risen from the 
dead—that he was himself; for “they were terrified and 
affrighted, and supposed that they had seen a spirit.” He 
ate with them, bade them handle him, and showed them 
the marks of the nails in. his hands and feet, and of the 
spear in his side. He explained to them the Scriptures 
concerning himself, breathed on them and gave them the 
Holy Spirit, commissioned them to preach the gospel to 
every creature, and parted with them, “announcing to 
them,” as Neander says, “the fellowship of peace with 
himself, and consecrating them as messengers of peace to 
all mankind.”? 

On the first day of the week after his resurrection, he 
again suddenly made his appearance in the midst of the 
apostles, assembled with shut doors for fear of the Jews. 

1 Luke xxiv. 13-36. 2 John xx, 19-24; Mark xvi. 14. 
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Thomas, who had asserted that nothing but the testimony _ 
of his senses could convince him of his Master’s resurrec- _ 
tion, was now present. Referring to the incredulous 
apostle’s own words, which must have conveyed to his mind 
the idea of his Master’s omniscience, Jesus bade him 
examine his body as closely as he pleased, to ascertain its 
reality and identity ; but Thomas found such a scrutiny as 
uncalled for as it would have been unseemly, and, with 
mingled shame and joy, exclaimed, “My Lord, and my 
God !”?? 

Soon after, probably in the course of that week, the dis- 
ciples left Jerusalem, and went into Galilee. There our 
Lord seems often to have met with them, though we have 
a particular account of only two of these meetings. Seven 
of the disciples were fishing in the sea of Galilee. During 
the whole night they had caught nothing. Early in the 
morning Jesus appeared on the shore, and asked—kindly, 

“as was his wont—“ Children, have ye any meat?” When 
they replied in the negative, he bade them cast the net 
anew on the right side of the vessel. He was at some _ 
distance, and it was the morning twilight. John was the | 
first to recognise the voice of his Master and Friend. Peter, — 
with characteristic eagerness, cast himself into the sea, and 
swam ashore. A repast was ready for them, prepared by : 
the power which they had seen exerted in the feeding of 
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thousands. He gently reminded Peter of his promise, 
rashly made, soon broken,—reassured him of his love,— 
restored him to the confidence of his brethren,—repressed 
his characteristic forwardness, and told him what great 
things he should suffer for his Master’s sake. ' 

On another occasion, according to appointment, he met 
with his disciples on a mountain in Galilee. It is probably 

1 John xx, 24-29, 2 John xxi. 1-19. 
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to this appearance that Paul refers, when he says, that “he 
was seen of above five hundred brethren at once,” the 
majority of whom were alive at the time he wrote. They 
had come together, expecting to meet with him. Nor 
were they disappointed. When did he ever break his 
promise? On his appearance in the distance, “ some 
doubted.” The great body recognised him even there, and 
bowed in lowly reverence before him. As he approached, 
all doubts vanished ; and he reminded the apostles anew of 
their calling—to preach his gospel to all nations, and to 
admit men of all nations, by baptism, into his communion 
and discipleship,—assured them that “ all power was given 
to him in heaven and in earth” to establish the kingdom 
of God, and promised that he would be with them, even 
until the consummation of that kingdom.! 

The apostles were then instructed to return to J erusalem, 
to witness his departure to heaven, and to wait for the 
promised: communication of the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
It was probably there that the revelation of himself to his 
brother, or near relation, James, took place, of which the 
Apostle Paul speaks; and also that to all the apostles, 
spoken of in the same paragraph.’ 

“Being assembled together with them,” he “ commanded 
them that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait 
for the promise of the Father, which they had heard of 
him ;” cautioned them against expecting the “ restoration of 
the kingdom to Israel,” in the sense they understood these 
words; and told them that they should “ receive power, 
after that the Holy Ghost was come upon them;” and 
should be his “witnesses both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost part of the earth.”® 


1 Matt. xxvii. 16-20. 
2 Luke xxiv. 49; 1 Cor. xv. 7. 3 Acts i, 4-9, 
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And now he has literally finished the work given him to. 
do upon earth. “Through the Holy Ghost, he has given 
commandments unto the apostles whom he had chosen ; 
he has showed himself alive, after his passion, by many 
infallible proofs ;” he has been “seen of them often during 
forty days,” and has “spoken to them of the kingdom of 
God.” On a day never to be forgotten on earth or in 
heaven, he met with them for the last time here below, and 
“led them out as far as to Bethany; and he lifted up his - 
hands, and blessed them. And it came to pass, while he 
blessed them, he was parted from them,’—being “ taken 
up, and received by a cloud out of their sight,’—“ and 
carried up into heaven,” arid “sat on the right hand. of 
God.” “And while they looked stedfastly toward heaven 
as he went up, behold, two men stood by them in white 
apparel ; which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
gazing up into heaven? this same Jesus, which is taken up 
from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven.”? 

From that hour, the heavens, which received his glorified 
humanity, have been ever since its habitual abode, and — 
will continue to be so till “he come the second time, unto — 
salvation.” Yet has the risen Saviour, though usually — 
dwelling in heaven, been seen on the earth. “He was seen 
of me,” says Paul, in his gospel—“ he was seen of me also, 
as of one born out of due time,”? i.e. ‘as a last-born child? 
The apostle refers not to the appearances of Christ to him 
in dreams and mental visions, which seem to have been 
frequent, but to his personal appearance to him in the way 
to Damascus. He “saw the Lord in the way.” It is all 
but certain that Paul must have seen Jesus—probably often — 
—before his death, so that he could easily recognise him. — 

1 Luke xxiv. 50-53; Acts i. 9-12. 21 Cor. xv. 8. 
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He appeared to him in the midst of the glory which was 
the token of the peculiar presence of Divinity, and with an 
audible voice proclaimed, “I am Jesus whom thou perse- 
cutest. But rise, and stand upon thy feet: for I have 
appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister 
and a witness both of these things which thou hast seen, 
_and of those things in the which I will appear unto thee: 
delivering thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, 
unto whom now I send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn 
them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins, and 
inheritance among them which are sanctified by faith that 
is in me.”* And Paul “was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision ;” but henceforth devoted the whole energy 
of his mind to sustain and extend the cause which, up to 
that hour, he had been seeking to destroy. 

Such is a condensed view of the apostolic testimony 
respecting the resurrection of Christ. I will not insist that 

all the incidents referred to occurred exactly in the order I 
have stated them; but every one of them is stated to have 
taken place. And, after some consideration, this is what 
appears to me the most probable way of harmonizing into 
one narrative the various, and sometimes seemingly incon- 

‘sistent, though not in reality discordant, statements of the 
evangelical historians.” _ 

You are now furnished with the means of forming a 
judgment of what the testimony of the apostles respecting 
their risen Lord was,—not a general statement merely that 

1 Acts xxvi. 15-20. 

2 These discrepancies strengthen the testimony. ‘‘Who can suppose 
that impostors writing in concert’ an account of this cardinal fact, this 
turning-point of the faith, should hazard disagreements which would 


prove a stumbling-stock to many, and which, in so short a narrative, 
might with perfect ease have been avoided, while a plausible degree of 
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he did rise from the dead, but a most circumstantial, 
minute detail of the facts, out of which grew their un-— 
doubted conviction that Jesus Christ, whom the Romans, 
instigated by the Jews, crucified, had been raised from the 
dead, and taken up to heaven, where he lives and reigns at 
the right hand of God. 


PART II. THE EVIDENCE OF THE APOSTOLIC TESTIMONY. 


Our inquiry hitherto has been, ‘What did the apostles 
say in reference to the resurrection of Jesus Christ?’ our 
inquiry now is, ‘Was what they said true?” We have 
heard their story—does it deserve our belief? To this 
question we are prepared to give an unhesitating affirmative 
reply, and to support that reply by varied, abundant, satis-_ 
factory evidence. We are ready to show, first, that there 
is a number of undoubted facts, which admit of no rational - 
account but on the supposition of the reality of our Lord’s | 
resurrection, and the truth of the apostolic testimony ;_ 
secondly, that, when scrutinized according to the strictest 
laws of evidence, the testimony of the apostles is credible ; 
and thirdly, that their testimony was confirmed by mira-— 
culous evidence. Let us examine these three statements in : 
their order. | 


§ 1. It accounts for undoubted facts, otherwise unaccountable. 


First, then, we observe, that there isa number of un- 
doubted facts, of which no rational account can be given 


diversity in statement might have been studied and maintained? The 
very existence of such discussions as those of Gilbert, West, Sherlock, 
etc. (the perusal of which may satisfy candid and willing minds that 
the discrepancies are reconcilable), implies that they are such as even 
unskilful and incautious inventors would not have suffered to remain.” — 


SHEPPARD: On the Div. Orig. of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 72, note. a 
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but on the supposition of the reality of our Lord’s resur- 
rection, and the truth of the apostolic testimony respecting 
it. I will briefly call your attention to three of these. The 
sepulchre was found empty on the morning of the third 
day; a most remarkable change suddenly took place in the 
character and conduct of the apostles; and the testimony of 
the apostles, to a large extent, immediately obtained credit. 


(1.) The sepulchre being found empty. 


We say, first, the sepulchre was found empty on the 
morning of the third day; and no satisfactory account can 
be given of that fact, but what implies the reality of our 
Lord’s resurrection, and the truth of the apostolic testimony 
respecting it. The only account which the ingenuity of 
infidelity has been able to devise is, that the body was 
stolen by the disciples.’ But, first, this is a statement in 
favour of which there is no evidence; for surely none will 
say that the statement of the Roman guards is evidence. 
Whatever it may do in the way of disproving, it can do 
nothing in the way of establishing, this statement. How 
could these men testify to what took place, when, according 
to their own showing, they were fast asleep? What con- 
fidence can you have either in the intelligence or in the 
honesty of such witnesses? How did they know that the 
body was stolen at all? how did they know that it was 
stolen by the disciples? They were asleep. At best, it 
could be but conjecture. But their story is not only 
absurd, it carries collusion upon the face of it. That.a 
whole division of a Roman guard should be asleep at once, 
is incredible; and men in their circumstances would not 
have made such an acknowledgment of their negligence, 
without previous assurance of protection and impunity. 

1 Matt. xxviii. 12-16. 
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Apart, however, from the discredit which the origin of 
the report necessarily throws on it, in all considerate, un- 
prejudiced minds, the account that the disciples had stolen 
the body is in itself incredible. It is impossible to assign 
a probable reason why the apostles should have formed 
such design. What could tempt them to engage in such 
an enterprise? What good could the possession of the 
dead body of their Master do to them ? They surely did 
not dream that they could restore it to life; and if it is 
to remain dead, where can it be better placed than ‘in the 
sepulchre of one of the wealthiest and most respectable of 
his followers? Even had there been no Roman guard to 
prevent their getting possession of the body, it is impossible 
to conceive a feasible reason for their wishing to have it. 
How is the improbability increased, when you take into 
account their knowledge that the sepulchre was guarded, 
and connect with that the state of depression and alarm 
for themselves into which the death of their Master had 
plunged them! 

But, supposing that, for some inconceivable purpose, 
they had formed the design of possessing themselves of the 
body, it is obvious that there were insurmountable difficul- 
ties in the way of their carrying it into execution. They 
certainly could not count on finding all the Roman guards 
asleep. And though they had, could the great stone be 
removed, and the body be taken away, without awakening 
them? Had the apostles money to bribe the guards, or 
were they able, even with their three swords, to overpower 
them? Besides all this, it was now full moon, and Jeru- 
salem was full of strangers, many of whom were on such 
occasions obliged to encamp in the vicinity ;1 and we know 
that the sepulchre was so near the city, as now to be en- 

1 Priestley. 7 
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closed within its walls. There are two questions that 
naturally occur: ‘ Why did the soldiers return to the 
city?’ That was the last place they would have naturally 
thought of coming to. They would have betaken them- 
selves to flight, and hid themselves on the mountains. 
And, ‘ Why were they not punished?’ The Roman disci- 
pline was proverbially severe. Whence came so strange 
an exception? Peter’s guards did not escape so easily.* 

It also deserves notice, that the very persons who first 
spread abroad this story of the body being stolen by the 
disciples, made it very evident by their conduct that they 


- did not themselves believe it. When the apostles appeared 


publicly in Jerusalem, and even in the very temple, pro- 
claiming the resurrection of their Master, what did the 
Jewish rulers do? They seized them, threatened them, 
beat them, scourged them, and commanded them to desist 
from their testimony.? But they neither produced the 
dead body to stop their mouths, which it would have done 
effectually, nor gave any reason why it could not be pro- 
duced. Especially it deserves notice, they never charge 
the apostles to their face with stealing the body, nor at- 
tempt to expose them to the people as impostors. The 
question still comes back, ‘ What has become of the body ? 
Supposing the disciples to have stolen it, what have they 
done with it? lave they re-interred it (and there was no 
sea or river at hand to throw it into)? Surely some traces 
of it must have been found! ‘There does not seem to have 
been any search made—how came that ?’ 

On the supposition of the resurrection, all is plain; but 
on any other supposition, the disappearance of the body, 
when such care had been taken to secure it,—when so 
much depended on an account being given of what had 

1 Acts xii. 19. 2 Acts iv. 1-23. 
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become of it after it disappeared, and when they whom it 
most concerned to give such an account had every facility 
for making the most thorough investigation,—is utterly 
unaccountable; and the absurd story to which an attempt 
was made to give currency, but the more clearly shows 
that nothing approximating to a reasonable account of the 
fact could be given. 


(2.) The change which took place in the apostles. 


The second fact that I referred to, as at once indubitably 
true and altogether unaccountable, except on the supposi- 
tion of the resurrection, is the striking change which took 
place in the character and conduct of the apostles within a 
very short period. The death of Jesus produced the effects 
on the minds of the apostles that might have been antici- 
pated. It annihilated at a stroke their high-raised expecta- 
tions. It confounded them. It sunk them in the deepest 
sadness, and filled them with the most alarming anticipa- 
tions as to their personal safety. In their retirement they 
mourned and wept, and probably thought of nothing but 
how they might safely escape from J erusalem, and where 


1 “Certainly if the disciples of Christ meant to use any deceptions, and 
by any false appearances make men believe what they themselves knew 
to be false, they could much more easily do that if they had the body of 
Christ than if it was in the possession of their enemies, so that it might 


at any time be produced against them. But how could they procure . 


the body? They would not attempt to force a guard of sixty men. N 0, 
say the Jews, it was not force that was used, it was sleight and cunning: 
the guards were asleep. Could the disciples expect that, or be prepared 
to take advantage of it? or would they have dared to run the hazard of 
awakening them? But is it credible that they were asleep? a guard of 
sixty men all asleep? or even a sixth part of them? Nay, suppose they 
were asleep, can they be admitted as competent witnesses of what passed 
during their slumbers? No more, I think, need be said on this objection.” 
—Hey’s Lectures in Divinity, vol. i. Book iv. art. iv. Lect. xv. 1, p. 395. 
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they might best avoid the shame, if not the danger, to 
which their connection with the crucified Nazarene must, 
wherever they went, expose them. 

In the course of a very few weeks, we find these very 
men, in the most public and sacred place about Jerusalem 
—in the temple—proclaiming their glory and triumph in 
him who had been crucified ; declaring that God had 
raised him from the dead—taken him up to heaven—made 
him both Lord and Christ ; persisting in their statements 
in the presence of the Sanhedrim, and, notwithstanding all 
their sufferings, manifesting an undaunted courage and a 
triumphant gladness! Never did such a change—and it 

was a permanent one—take place within so short a period. 
There must have been a cause—an adequate cause. Could 
the possession of the dead body, known by them to have 
been obtained by fraud, have produced such effects? 
“There must be some intermediate historical fact,’ as 

‘Neander says, “to explain the transition. Something 

‘must have occurred to revive with new power the almost 
effaced impression—to bring back the flow of their faith, 
which had so far ebbed away. The re-appearance of 
Christ among his disciples, by a resurrection, is a connect- 
ing link in the chain of events which cannot possibly be 
spared.” This accounts for all that happened ; nothing 
else can.” Their sunken faith in his promises received a 


1 Acts iv. 8-31. 

2 «* Realize as far as you can the characters and circumstances of the 
apostles; place yourselves in imagination in their presence, attend to 
their testimony, and search for every motive and feeling that might lead 
them all in common, at the hazard of every worldly good, to persist in 
asserting the truth of stories which they knew, and thousands of their 
hearers knew, and all might know, to be false. Just so far as any 
probable motive may be assigned for such conduct, just so far and no 
further may the truth of Christianity be rendered doubtful.”—Norvon’s 
Genuineness of the Gospels, vol. i. p. 314. 
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new impulse, when these promises were repeated to them 
by him risen from the dead. This was the foundation of — 
their henceforward immoveable confidence in him as the ; 
Messiah and. Son of God, and of their stedfast hope, — 
through their union with him, of their glorious resurrection — 
and happy eternity. This, this only, accounts for their 
fearless testimony and their triumphant sufferings. 





(3.) The testimony being immediately and to a great - 
. extent credited. 


accountable but on the supposition of the truth of the 
apostles’ testimony respecting the resurrection of Christ, to 
which I mean to turn your attention, is their immediately 
to a considerable extent obtaining credit to that testimony. 
That they did so, there can be no reasonable doubt. On 
the day of Pentecost, after an address by Peter in Jerusa- 
lem, “there were added unto them about three thousand 
souls ;” and ere long we find their number amounting to 
five thousand.’ Now, let any considerate man say if this” 
could have taken ‘place, had not the testimony of the 
apostles respecting the resurrection of Jesus been true, 
and been satisfactorily proved to be true. In the very 
place where the event was said to have taken place, they — 
publicly declared it in the presence of those who, if it had 
not taken place, had every facility for showing that it had 7 
not, and had the greatest possible inducements to employ — 
thee facilities to the utmost: and they got many to credit - 
it, and to show that they credited it, by making the 
greatest sacrifices, and devoting their rutile future lives to ; 
the advancement of the cause of him whom men crucified, 
but whom God raised from the dead. Could their ary 
1 Acts ii, 41, iv. 4. 


The only other undoubted fact, which is utterly un- . 
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have obtained credence anywhere, if it had not been true, 

_ and proved to be true? specially, could it have been be- 
lieved by thousands in Jerusalem, a few weeks after the event 
_ was said to have taken place? Just endeavour, in your 
minds, to transfer the events to our own time and our own 
city, and the absurdity will glare out in all its monstrousness. 


§ 2. It stands all the ordinary tests of credibility. 


I proceed now to show, that the apostolic testimony, if 
examined on the principles on which we judge of the 
credibility of human testimony generally, will appear in 
the highest degree worthy of belief. We have here a 
sufficient number of witnesses. They are men of ordinary 
intelligence and good character. Their testimony is various, 
but not discordant. It is on a subject of which they were 
quite capable of forming a correct judgment—the identity 
of a person with whom they had been in the habit of 
frequent and intimate intercourse for a number of years. 
They declare that they saw this person alive, who had been 
put to death, and buried; that they saw him not merely 
separately, but together; not only once, but often; not 
only at night, but by day; not only at a distance, but near; 
that they not only saw him, but touched him, ate with him, 
conversed with him, examined his person to satisfy their 

~ doubts, and had observed the marks of the wounds on his 
body which had been inflicted at his execution. From 
these statements none of them ever varied; though, on the 
supposition of the falsehood of their testimony, it was im- 
possible for them to expect any advantage from it, either 
in this world or in the next; and though their adherence to 
it exposed all of them to suffering and danger, and sub- 
jected many of them to torture and death in their most 
alarming forms. 
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There are only three suppositions on which the conduct 
of the apostles, in giving testimony respecting the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, can be accounted for. They must 
have been impostors, who attempted to deceive others; or 
they must have been enthusiasts, who were themselves 
deceived; or they must have been neither deceivers nor 
deceived, but have honestly stated the truth, of which they 
had had the means of obtaining clear and certain knowledge. 

That the apostles were not impostors, is so very evident, 
that I believe few who deny our Lord’s resurrection 
would now choose to plead the cause on this hypothesis. 
This was the ground on which the earlier enemies of 
Christianity attempted to fight their battle; but their 
modern successors have generally abandoned it as al- 
together untenable. Though they had been disposed to 
impose on others, though they had been capable of such 
villany as to pretend that their Master was risen when in 
reality they had stolen his body, we have already seen 
that what lay at the foundation of such a scheme—the 
obtaining possession of the body—was entirely beyond 
their reach. Indeed, when we reflect on the character and 
situation of the apostles,—their fears for their own safety— 
the obvious difficulties, the apparent impossibilities, in the 
way of success, and the inevitable consequences of detec- 
tion and failure,—it seems in the last degree improbable 
that such an idea should ever enter into their minds. And 
their subsequent conduct—their personal toils, and dangers, 
and sufferings in the cause—their devoting the whole of 
their lives to the promulgation of their testimony—their 
constancy amid tortures, and in death, when nothing was 
to be gained in this world, and everything, according to 
their own principles, lost in the next, on the supposition of 
deceit,—all demonstrate that they were honest in making 
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their statements; and that, if they were inconsistent with 
truth, it was because they themselves were imposed on. 
When we reflect on the humble condition of the apostles— 
their want of education—their poor occupations—their pre- 
judices—their original timidity—their subsequent resolu- 
tion—the sacrifices their testimony to the resurrection cost 
them—the labours and dangers they encountered in main- 
taining it—the virtue of their characters, so severely tried 
—the simplicity, so native, unaffected, and undesigning, 
manifested in their writings—we see evidence of their 
sincerity altogether irresistible; and we cannot help pity- 
ing the stupidity or abhorring the malevolence which has 
brought against such men the charge of fraudulently 
forging and executing a deep-laid scheme of imposition." 
There could not be fraud in the case; but might there 
not be delusion? . He who has examined the subject with 
the greatest care will be readiest to reply, ‘It is impossible.’ 
Judging of the apostles both from their conduct and from 
their writings, they appear men of plain, sound under- 
standings, not at all likely to be the dupes of their own 
imagination. ‘The circumstance of the absence of the body 
has a strong and important bearing on this, as well as on 
some other portions of the argument. If the disciples stole 
the body, they could not be deceived—they must have 
known that Jesus was not risen again; and if they did not 
steal the body, but were imposed on by their own imagina- 
tions, why did not the Jewish rulers produce the body, or 
give some rational account of its disappearance? This 
would have cured the apostles of their enthusiastic imagi- 
nations, in supposing that they saw Jesus when indeed 
they did not see him, and would have prevented effectually 
their statements from getting any credit among the people. 
1 Murray. 
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It is indeed very obvious that the apostles generally did 
not expect the resurrection, and that it was by no means 
an easy matter to overcome their doubts as to their Master 
being risen indeed. 

No hypothesis can account for the facts but that which 


unravels all perplexities, removes all obscurities, explains | 


all mysteries—that the apostles spoke the truth when they 
declared that “God had raised up Jesus,” and that of this 
fact “they were witnesses.” ! 

Some shrink from believing the resurrection from its 
being strange, and therefore not to be expected. Strange 
undoubtedly it was; but it forms only a link in a series of 
strange things, and therefore it was just what was to be 
expected. Supposing that the strange things took place 
which the Gospels say preceded it—such as the incarnation, 
and the miracles of our Lord; and remembering the strange 
things that followed, in the conduct of the apostles, and the 
effects of their preaching, which no man can deny,—we 
find in the resurrection a fact which enables us to believe 
all that went before, and to account for all that has fol- 
lowed. Without it, the first would be incredible—the 
latter unaccountable. Some men find difficulty in believing 
the resurrection of Christ because it is a miraculous fact. 
But they have only a choice of difficulties ; for, in refusing 
to believe it, they admit a still greater miracle. J udging 
according to the best ascertained laws of human nature, the 
falsehood of the apostolical testimony in all the circumstances 
of the case may well be pronounced something more.than a 
miracle—an impossibility. If the resurrection of Christ be 
not proved, no fact is capable of proof by human testimony.’ 

1 Acts ii, 32, 
* “The first teachers of Christianity, the companions and friends of 
Jesus, did not endure the accumulated inconveniences to which they were 
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It has sometimes been asked, ‘Why did not Christ ap- 
-pear publicly to all the people, especially to the magis- 
trates 2’! It is enough to reply, ‘ Where there are witnesses 
enough, no judge or jury complains that there is no more.’ 
The Jews, especially the Jewish rulers, had no reason to 
complain of want of evidence of the resurrection. HKvery 
soldier was to them a witness of their own choosing. They 


exposed by their testimony, from a mere obstinate attachment to specu- 
lative opinion, but for asserting what they had heard, and seen, and 
handled. No alternative of delusion or fallacy can be supposed. The 
falschood of Christ’s resurrection in connection with this fact, would, 
upo any mathematical calculation of the sum of moral and historical 
presumptions, amount to an improbability of the greatest magnitude in- 
definitely approximating to a miraculous even .— GILBERT WAKEFIELD. 

1 “Tt has been objected that Christ appeared only to select witnesses. 
Their being chosen has probably an air of art and contrivance. But 
surely there is no fact which requires, in order to its being credible, that 
all men who lived when it happened should have seen it. In the case 
of the resurrection of Christ, supposing it really to have happened, it 
was proper that there should be witnesses who had not only eyes to see, 

but candour to embrace, truth on sufficient evidence, and fortitude to 
persist in the profession of it, in spite of all dangers. Those who ascribed 
the miracles of Christ to Beelzebub, might have rejected even sufficient 
evidence of the resurrection. Those who would have shrunk from per- 

- secution, or betrayed their cause like Judas for money, would have been 
improper witnesses, however true the accounts committed to them. 

«But might not some indifferent persons have been witnesses? Notif 
the fact was true. What man, fit to be a witness, could have known 
the resurrection of Jesus to be real, and have been indifferent about the 
success of his religion? Such an one must have embraced the Christian 
religion, and then he would have been as partial as any other disciple. 
But the argument of the infidels proves too much—‘ that no country or 
age should be left without original testimony.’”—Hey, vol. i. Book iv. 
art. iv. Lect. xvi. p. 399. 

«Tt is well shown by a French writer (Lally, Princip. of Christ. Relig. 
P. ii. ch. x.), that the public sensible proofs of Christ’s resurrection 
could not have been possibly so multiplied and prolonged as to satisfy 
all, and that they must at last have terminated in historical attestation.” 


_SuEpparD, Div. Orig. of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 20. 
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s { 
had the apostles’ working miracles attesting it. It was not 


without reason that our Lord said, “Ye shall not see me 
till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of 
the Lord.”* The Jews were not in that disposition after 
the resurrection, nor are they in it yet.” “ Would it have 
been beseeming that his sacred person should again be ex- 
posed to the insults and attempted injuries of his inveterate 
enemies? or, if that were prevented, was it meet that he 
should be made a show, to satisfy the vacant wonder and 
gratify the idle curiosity of a people athirst for excitement 
and voracious of marvels? In avoiding such a display of 
himself, he did no more than what a righteous respect for 
himself and his cause demanded. It was fit that he should 
refuse to exhibit himself as a spectacle to a people who had 
already treated him with the last extremes of contumely 
and cruelty, when he dwelt among them, ‘a man approved 
of God, with signs and wonders,’ well aware as he was, 
that they who refused to hear him then, would not now 
believe though they saw him risen from the dead.”? It is 
not God’s way to compel men to believe. He does not in 
this way outrage his own work. If unpersuadable men 
will not believe credible evidence, He lets them take their 
own way, but He lets them also take the consequences, 
Had the Jews not believed, on our Lord appearing to them 
alive, would not this have been perverted into evidence 
against his resurrection? and if they had, would it not 
have been said, ‘It was a Jewish plan to advance their 
national importance ?’* 


1 
| 


1 Matt. xxiii. 39, 2 Trial of the Witnesses, 75-77. 
° Brown Patterson. 4 See Appendix, No. I. 
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§ 3. It was confirmed by miracles. 


On this part of the subject, it only remains to remark, in 
the third place, that the apostolical testimony concerning 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ was confirmed by miracu- 
lous evidence. “The God of our fathers raised up Jesus,” 
said Peter, “whom ye slew, and hanged on a tree: him 
hath God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness 
of sins. And we are his witnesses of these things; and so 
is also the Holy Ghost, whom God hath given to them that 
obey him.”* The statements of the apostles respecting 
the resurrection of Christ were confirmed by the most stu- 
pendous miracles. Without teaching, without study, the 
_ apostles spoke foreign languages with fluency, and gave 
the most decided proofs of a divine mission. On their in- 
_ voking the name of Jesus, the deaf heard, the dumb spake, 
the blind saw, the lame walked, the dead lived; and they 
uniformly disclaimed being the authors of these miraculous 
salutary changes, and ascribed them all to the power and 
grace of their risen Lord. Could the dreams of enthu- 
siasm or the figments of imposture be thus attested? Will 
the God of truth affix his seal, which cannot be counter- 
feited, to anything but truth? No;—while the apostles 
uttered their testimony, “ God also bare witness, with signs, 
and wonders, and divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, according to his own will.” And surely, if wwe 
receive, and ought to receive, “the witness of men,” in the 
testimony of the apostles “the witness of God is greater. 
And this is the witness of God concerning his Son,” that 
He has raised him from the dead, and given him glory, 

1 Acts v. 30-32. 2 Heb, ii. 4. 
x 
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that our faith and hope might be in himself. Every 
miracle performed by the apostles was a proof of the resur- 
rection of Christ, not only as a token of the divine appro- 
bation of those who bore testimony to that resurrection, but 
also as a fulfilment of the promise of the Saviour. His 
declaration was, “I go to the Father:” and “it is expedient 
for you that I go away: for if I go not away, the Com- 
forter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send 





him unto you.”? Every miracle, then, which they were ~ 


enabled to perform, was an evidence that he lived and 
reigned, possessed and exercised all power in heaven and in 
earth. Such is an outline of the evidence of our Lord’s 
resurrection,—a summary of the claims which the apostolic 
testimony respecting that resurrection has on our most 
entire confidence. 


PART III. IMPORTANCE OF THE APOSTOLIC TESTIMONY. 


It only remains now, that, having illustrated the apostolic 


testimony respecting the resurrection of Christ, and its evi-- 
? 


dence, 1 make a few remarks on its emportance; or, in other 
words, show why the apostle calls on us to “remember that 
Jesus Christ, of the seed of David, was raised from the 
dead, according to his gospel.” Whether we look at Chris- 
tianity doctrinally or practically, the importance of the re- 
surrection of Christ will be very distinctly prominent. 


§ 1. Jts doctrinal importance. 


If we look at Christianity doctrinally, we shall find it 
highly important to remember the resurrection of Christ, 
both as it attests the divine mission of Christ, and thus 
gives authority to all his doctrines, and as it gives special 

1] John v. 9; 1 Pet. i. 21. 2 John xvi. 7. 
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attestation to some of the most important, peculiar, and 
vital principles of Christianity. 


(1.) A general attestation of the truth of Christianity. 


It is a general attestation to the truth of Christianity. 
There are portions of the Christian evidence which we could 
want, without the divine origin of the system being brought 
into jeopardy; but it is not so with the resurrection of 
Christ. “If Christ be not risen,” Christianity cannot be 
_ true; its author must have been man, not God; and its 
teachers either dreaming enthusiasts or artful impostors. 
“ Tf Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and 
your faith is also vain. . Yea, and we are found false wit- 
nesses of God: because we have testified of God that he 
raised up Christ; whom,” on the hypothesis, “ he raised 
not up.”* On the other hand, no one miracle gives such 
comprehensive as well as conclusive evidence of the divine 
mission of Christ as his resurrection. 

As the fulfilment of Old Testament prediction respecting 
the Messiah, it proves that Jesus is “ he of whom Moses 
in the law, and the prophets, did write.” . It marked him 
as “the Holy One” of God, whose soul, though in the 
separate state, was not to be allowed to remain there, and 
whose body, though laid in the grave, was “ not to see cor- 
ruption” there. It marked him as the “ righteous servant” 
of Jehovah, who, after being “ cut off out of the land of 
the living,” and “ having his grave appointed him with the 
wicked, and being with the rich while in the state of the 
dead,” having “poured out his soul unto death” as an 
offering for sin, should yet “ see his seed, and prolong his 
days.”? 

- As the fulfilment of his own predictions, it proved him 

1] Cor. xv. 14, 15. 2Ps, xvi. 10; Isa. liii. 8, 9; Acts ii. 30, 31. . 
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to be a true prophet—a messenger of God. He had said 

to the Jews, “ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 

raise it up,” speaking “ of the temple of his body ;” and he 

had again, and again, and again told his disciples, “ how 

that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of 

the elders, and chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, and 

be raised again the third day.”* No human foresight could 

have enabled him to utter these predictions. God spake by 

him, and therefore he is entitled to our implicit belief and_ 
obedience. 

Still further, as a remarkable manifestation of divine 
power in his behalf, the resurrection of Christ is the seal of 
God attached to his commission. This may be said of 
every miracle performed by our Lord, or in reference to 
him; but there was something peculiar-in the resurrection : 
it was the decision of the great question between him and 
his enemies. They said he was an impostor; he affirmed 
that he was the sent and the sealed of God. Because he 
called himself so, they put him to death; and to show that 
he was right, and that they were wrong, God did what none — 
but God could do—undid what they had done—unloosed — 
the bands of death, and restored him to life: thus proclaim- 
ing in the ear of reason, as distinctly as He ever did with 
an audible voice from the opened heavens, “ This is my 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: hear ye him.” 
The Jews, as it were, wrote on his tomb, ‘ Here lies a 
deceiver of the people.” God blotted out that handwriting, — 
and, in characters of imperishable brightness, inscribed, 
‘ Here lay the revealer of God, the light of the world’ 

In no one event is there folded up so much varied evi- — 
dence of the truth of Christianity, of the divinity of Christ’s 
mission, and therefore of the truth of all his doctrines, as in 

1 John ii, 19; Matt. xvi. 21; Mark viii. 31; Luke ix. 22. 
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the resurrection.! Well might the apostle term it “a power- 
ful declaration.” ? 


(2.) A special attestation of particular doctrines. 


But it well deserves to be remembered, not on this ac- 
count only: it deserves to be remembered also for the 
special evidence it yields to some of the most momentous 
doctrines of Christianity. ; 
For example, in the first place, it gives evidence to that 
cardinal doctrine of our most holy faith, our Lord’s divine 
Sonship,—that is, in other words, his essential Godhead— 
his being “the Son of God according to the Spirit of holi- 
ness,” in contrast with his being “ made of the seed of 
Dayid” according to the flesh. While the Jews put him 
to death as an impostor, the immediate cause of their pro- 
nouncing sentence of death on him, and giving him over to 
the Roman governor to have that sentence executed, was 
his strongly asserting, under the sanction of an oath, that 
he was the Son of God, in a sense which they considered as 
equivalent to his making himself “ equal with God.”* “1 
adjure thee,” said the high priest, “ by the living God, that 
- thou tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of God. 
Jesus saith unto him, Thou hast said.” “Then the high 
priest rent his clothes, saying, He hath spoken blasphemy.” 
“ What think ye? They answered and said, He is ouilty 
of death.”* They put him to death: the import of their 


1 Every testimony to truth which ever fell from his lips is confirmed 
and sealed by the sign of the resurrection. The first-born from the dead 
is the faithful Witness (Rev. i. 5).—STIER, vill. 93. 

2 Rom. i. 4. 

3 See Wixson’s Illustration of the Method of explaining the New Tes- 
tament by the early opinions of Jews and Christians concerning Christ, 

‘ch, i-v. 
4 Matt. xxvi. 63-66. 
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act was, ‘ He is not the Son of God.’ God raised him from 
- the dead: the import of His act was, ‘ He is the Son of 
God.’ This was the very criterion to which “ the chief 
priests, with the scribes and elders,” appealed, when, “ mock- 
ing him” on the cross, they said, “ He trusted in God: let 
Him deliver him if’ he will have him”—own him in the 
relation he claimed ; “ for he said, I am the Son of God.” 

God did deliver him by his resurrection; and what was the 


import of that deliverance, his enemies themselves being. 


judges, but just, “Thou art my Son; this day I have 
begotten thee ?” 
Then, secondly, the resurrection of Christ should be 


remembered, as giving special attestation to the efficacy of _ 


his atonement—the acceptance of his sacrifice. When he 
died, he “ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures.” 
Had he not risen again, we should have had cause to fear 
that the end of his death had not been gained. Had he not 
risen, the conclusion to be drawn would have been—“ We 
are yet in our sins;” guilt is not yet expiated; the debt is 
not discharged, for the Surety is detained in prison. But 
in his resurrection we have a proof that his death has 
completed that work of atonement and satisfaction which 
lays the foundation of our justification. Who shall con- 
demn those who are united to him who “ died for sin once, 
but now lives for ever by the power of God?” His resur- 
rection for our justification proves, that when he died he 
was indeed “ delivered for our offences.” ! The resurrec- 
tion was the response from the Father to the declaration of 
his Son on the cross, “It is finished.” 

Then, thirdly, the resurrection of Christ should be re- 
membered, as giving special attestation to the doctrine of 
the glorious resurrection and eternal life of all who believe 

1 Rom, iv. 23-25. 
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in him. The resurrection of Christ proves the possibility 


of the resurrection of his people. To those who denied the 
possibility of a resurrection, at all times might have been 


- proposed the unanswerable question, “ Why should it be 


counted an incredible thing that God should raise the 
dead?”! “Ye do err, not knowing the power of God.”? 
But now we can point to the empty grave of our Lord, 
and say, ‘Christ has risen: may not we also rise?’ But 
the resurrection of Christ proves not only the possibility of 
the resurrection and eternal life of his people ; it proves their 
certainty. He rose as their head; and the death of Adam, 
the federal head of the race, not more certainly drew after 
it the death of all who were in him, than the resurrection of 
“ the second man, the Lord from heaven,” draws after it the 
resurrection of all who are in him—all who are his. “Christ 
is risen from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them 
that slept. For since by man came death, by man came 
also the resurrection of the dead. For as in Adam all die, 
even so in Christ shall all be made alive. But every man in 
his own order: Christ the first-fruits; afterward they that 
are Christ’s at his coming.”® He died, and they died in him: 
He lives; and “ because he lives, they shall live also.” * 


§ 2. Its practical importance. 


But the resurrection of Christ has an important bearing 
on Christianity practically as well as doctrinally considered, 
which well entitles it to be habitually remembered by us. 
With a few remarks on this view of the subject, I shall shut 
up the discourse. The resurrection of Christ ought to be 
remembered by us, for it is fitted to relieve the conscience 
burdened with guilt,—to sustain and comfort amid the 


1 Acts xxvi. 8. 2 Matt. xxii. 29, 
31 Cor. xv. 20-23. 4 John xv. 19. 


afflictions of life,—and to present powerful motives to dili- _ 


gence and perseverance in the discharge of duty. A word 
or two on each of these topics. 


1.) Tt relieves the conscience burdened with guilt. 


First, then, we should remember the resurrection of 


Christ, because it is fitted to relieve the conscience bur- 
dened with guilt. There can be no acceptable duty, no 
real solid happiness, without a conscience purged from 


dead works; and that can be obtained only by the sprink- | 


ling of the blood of atonement, i.e. by believing the truth 
respecting the atonement made by the blood of Christ. 
The efficacy of that atonement can be seen only by the 
man who believes our Lord’s resurrection—the proof of 
his sacrifice having been accepted. The faith of his being 
“delivered for our offences” alone will not save: it must 
be conjoined with the faith of his being “raised again for 
our justification.” The answer of a good conscience is to 
be obtained only through the resurrection of Jesus Christ ; 
our confidence and hope in God rests on his having raised 
Christ from the dead, and given him glory. It is in 
“bringing again from the dead our Lord J esus, that great 
Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlast- 
ing covenant,” that God appears to be “the God of peace.” 
“Who can condemn” the believer? “It is Christ that 
died, yea rather, that is risen again.”! The believing 
sinner, looking at the risen Saviour, may well say,— 
‘*Our Surety, freed, declares us free, 
For whose offences he was seized ; 
In his release our own we see, 
And joy to view Jehovah pleased.” 
Bs eee 
_ 1 Heb. xiii. 20; Rom. viii. 34. 
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(2.) It comforts amid the afflictions of life. 


Secondly, we should remember the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, for it is fitted to sustain and comfort amid the 
afflictions and trials of life. All the privations, and suffer- 
ings, and sorrows of our Lord terminated in a glorious 
resurrection ; and so shall all the privations, and sufferings, 

~ and sorrows of his people. When a Christian, however 
deeply afilicted, is enabled to remember that Jesus Christ 
has risen from the dead, he may be “troubled on every 
side, but not distressed; perplexed, but not in despair ; 
persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not de- 
stroyed.”* He knows that Jesus lives; and “the life of 
Jesus” shall in due time “be made manifest in his mortal 
flesh,” when, in all the extent of meaning belonging to the 
words, he shall experience “ the power of his resurrection,” 
obtaining “the adoption, to wit, the redemption of the 
_body.”? He can even look death in the face without 
_alarm, and go to the grave with no fear that it is to be his 
everlasting abode. ‘Christ lives, and I shall live also. 
His grave is empty, and in due time mine shall be empty 
too—empty, like his, by a glorious resurrection.’ : 


8.) It ts a motive to diligence and perseverance in duty. 


Finally, we should remember the resurrection of Christ, 
because it is fitted to present powerful motives to diligence 
and perseverance in duty, amid all discouragements. It 
keeps before the mind the great fact, that Jesus is our 
Lord—the Lord of all. Of this the resurrection is the 
great evidence. Our Lord “both died, and rose, and | 
revived, that he might be Lord both of the dead and of 
the living.’® “God hath given assurance unto all men,” 


12 Cor. iv. 8, 9. 2 Rom. viii. 23. 3 Rom. xiv, 9. 
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by the resurrection of Jesus, that he is the man by whom, ; 


during that day which reaches from the resurrection to 
the end of time, “He is to judge,” or rule, “the world.”! 
It is the divine voice: ‘Hear him—worship him—honour 
him as you honour me.’ ; 


It naturally calls up the thought of the Christian’s © 


fellowship with Christ in his resurrection, which the 


Apostle Paul employs as the grand motive to holy obe-_ 


dience. ‘Planted in the likeness of his resurrection,” “ walk- 
ing in newness of life,” they learn to “reckon themselves 
alive unto God, through Jesus Christ their Lord,” and 
therefore “suffer not sin to reign in their mortal bodies,” 
but “yield themselves to God, as those who are alive from 
the dead.”* Being “risen with Christ,” they feel themselves 


both bound and inclined to “seek the things which are 


above, where Christ sitteth at God’s right hand ;” to “ set 


their affections on things that are above, and not on things 


that are on the earth;” to “mortify their members that 
are on the earth,” and to “crucify the flesh, with the affec- 
tions and lusts.”? ; 

And it animates by the thought, that, by a constant 
continuance in well-doing,—by “forgetting the things that 
are behind, reaching forth to those things which are 
before,” *—and keeping close to the appointed race-course, 
we too shall reach the goal and gain the prize—attaining 
to the resurrection of the dead. It is thus that the apostle 
exhorts the Hebrew Christians to look to the risen Saviour, 
while they perseveringly run “the race that is set before 
them;”° and it is thus that he improves the closely-con- 
nected doctrines of Christ’s resurrection and the Christian’s 
resurrection, in the close of that wonderful chapter—the 


1 Acts xvii. 31. 2 Rom. vi. 5-13. 3 Col. iii. 1-5; Gal. v. 24. 
4 Phil. iii, 13, 5 Heb. xii. 2. 
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fifteenth of the First Epistle to the Corinthians. “ There- 
fore,’—because Christ has risen, and ye shall rise, through 
the efficacy of his atonement, by the exertion of his power, 
—“Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work of the Lord; 
forasmuch as ye know that your labour is not in vain in 
the Lord.”? 

It is chiefly in reference to this last view of the practical 
use of the resurrection of Christ, that the apostle here 
presses the remembrance of it on his son Timothy. 
“Wndure hardness,” says he, “as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” ‘Devote yourself entirely to his service. As a 
racer, strive according to the laws of the game; as a 
husbandman, forget not that the labour must precede the 
partaking of the fruits. ‘Remember that Jesus Christ, 
of the seed of David, was raised from the dead, according 
to my gospel.” Imitate him, and you shall share in his 

reward. Be faithful to death, and, like him, you shall 
have life as your crown. “It is a faithful saying, If we 
be dead with him, we shall also live with him; if we suffer 
with him, we shall also reign with him.”’? So numerous 
and important are the reasons why we should “ remember 
that Jesus Christ, of the seed of David, rose from the dead, 
according to the apostle’s gospel.” 

Thus have I completed the plan laid before you on 
entering on the subject. The apostolic testimony respect- 
ing our Lord’s resurrection, and its claims on our belief 
and remembrance, have been considered. May they make 
_ their due impression ; and may every one of us, who are in 
Christ, be made by these ‘statements, carried home by the 
Holy Ghost to the mind and heart, to feel more strongly 
than ever “the power of the Saviour’s resurrection.” ’ 

1] Cor. xv. 58. 2°2'Tim, t. 1-11. 3 Phil. iii. 10. 
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It would be well for the thoughtless sinner, if he could 
be but brought to remember that Jesus Christ rose from 
the dead. Christ is a real living person, able—disposed— 
to save him, if he will but come to him in the faith of the 
gospel; but if he continue living and dying in unbelief, 
impenitence, and sin, able—determined—to destroy him ! 
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No. I. 


OPINIONS OF THE HEATHEN AND OF THE JEWS RESPECT- 
ING THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY, 


Cc. H. B., KITTO’S JOURNAL, VOL. III. NEW SERIES. 


1. The ancient heathen seem to have perceived some shadow 
of this doctrine,—those of them, at least, who believed that the 
world would hereafter be purified by fire, and so renewed that 
every man would live again. This opinion, which most prevailed 
among the Stoics, was clearly borrowed by them from other, 
and most likely Eastern sources. We learn from Clement of 
Alexandria! that Zoroaster received it; and Diogenes Laertius 
informs us that Theopompus, a Peripatetic philosopher, derived 
the same opinion from the system of the Magi. Clem. Alex. 
also ascribes the same sentiment to Heraclitus, who received it 
_ from the barbaric (é.e. foreign, not Greek) philosophy, and it is 
ascribed to the idea which God had given his church of the 
future destruction and restoration of the world.” 

In the writings of Seneca we meet with some remarkable 
expressions, as also in other Latin and Greek writers. Thus, 
Sen. Ep. 86, ‘The death which we fear and avoid only intermits 
life, and does not take it away.”? Again, Nat. Quest. 3, 30, 
“ Omne ex integro animal generabitur, dabiturque terris homo 
inscius scelerum”—“ Every animal shall be born again, and man 


1 Strom. lib. v. 2 See Thes. Salm. ut supra, pp. 890, 891. 
3 See Lipsius’ note on this passage, pp. 448, 449, edit. 1615. 
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shall be restored to earth ignorant of crime.”! The doctrine th 
broached involved the idea that in the natural order of thing 
by the revolution of some cycle (see Sen. NV. Q. 3, 27-80), th 
return would occur, and as naturally be followed by sin. It | 
was inferred from the constant revolutions of nature: all things 
seem to move in circles; alternate production, progress, and 
decay, and the constant interchange of death and life, as we all 
observe. The fathers used the same argument for the resurrec- 
tion, e.g. Clemens Romanus, Tertullian, and Minucius Felix. 
But of the scriptural resurrection ey seem to have had no 

expectation. The passage already quoted from /ischyl. Eumen. 
well illustrates this remark, and in the Antigone of Sophocles 
a similar sentiment is expressed? Lucretius (de Nat. Rerum, 8, 
859-862) thus shows his incredulity : 

Nec si materiam nostram collegerit ztas 

Post obitum, rursumque redegerit ut sita nunc est 

Atque iterum nobis fuerint data lumina vite, 

Pertineat, etc. 5 

Cicero, in his Consolation, is similarly confident on the side of 

scepticism, or rather disbelief: ‘‘ No one can wisely believe that 
their bodies have been taken to heaven; a thing which, because 
nature does not suffer that which is of the earth to remain else- 
where than in the earth, necessarily ought not to be credited ; 
but that their souls... are carried away to heaven.” ‘The — 
body, naturally mortal, remains in the earth; and what is earthly 
can on no account put off its own nature and put on another.” 
Similar sentiments are elsewhere expressed in the same book, 
and also in the de Natura Deorum, 38, 12-14. No doubt the 
classical reader will be able to add many other passages, but we 
can only quote one, which may be found in Grotius de Veritate,* - 
and Dr §. Clarke’s Evidences of Religion.* Lactantius originally 
cites it from Chrysippus, who flourished above 200 years B.c. 


¥ 


1 See also Sen. Consol. ad Marc. 19; Lipsius, note 269, on the place. 
2 See Antig. 1837, 1338. Such expressions make Acts xvii. 32 veg 
significant. 
3 See Grot. de Ver. 2, 7, 11, pp. 107, 118, Oxon. 1827, for founer re-g 
ferences. . 
4 Edit. 1724, pt. 2, p. 204. 
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“Tt is evidently not impossible that we also, after death, when 
certain periods of time have revolved, should be restored to that 
form (0x70) in which we now are.” 

As we said, the oriental nations seem to have earliest held 
opinions related to the doctrine of a resurrection; the doctrine 
has also been most clearly broached by them. The following 
quotation from a recent work will amuse :— 

“The resurrection is the triumph of OQrmuzd and his worship- 
pers, and an essential article of their belief. The judgment of 
men is to occupy a space of fifty-seven years. Then will the genii 
of the elements render up their trust, the soul re-enter its former 
earthly dwelling-place, and the juice of the herb horm and the 


- milk of the bull (!), Heziosk, restore life to man, and render him 


immortal.” 

2. We now turn to the Jews, whose doctrine may be partly 
learned from the New Testament, Matt. xxii. 23, ete.; Acts 
xxiii. 6-9, and xxiv. 15. The notes of Grotius on Matt. v. 20 
and xxii. 32 will illustrate both this and the previous particular. 
The statements of Josephus,’ and the Jewish writers generally, 
accord with those of the New Testament. The Jews have now 


for a long period only admitted that there will be a resurrection 


of the just, resting their faith on Ps. i. 5. In the apocryphal 
books there are several references to the doctrine, e.g. 2 Esd. i. 
#623, vil. 31, ‘32,39, 43; '2) Mace) vi. 14, xii. -43, 44. "In 
the Septuagint a curious addition has been made to the book of 
Job at the end: “ And it is written, that he will rise again with 
those whom the Lord raiseth up,” etc. We may also refer to the 
Targums, e.g. on Jer. xxxvili. 16, Hos. vi. 2, and Zech. iii. 7; 
but it will not be requisite to dwell upon the evidence, which in 
this case is so free from doubt or partiality. ‘ 

1 Nineveh and Persepolis, W. 8. W. Vaux, M.A., 1850, p. 101. 

2 Antigg. xviii. 1, 3-5. 
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No. IL. 


MEANING OF THE WORD ANnA2TA2I3, AS EMPLOYED 
IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


WINTER HAMILTON. 


"Aydoracig occurs about thirty times in the New Testament. 
Scarcely in any instance does it necessarily refer to the resur- 
rection of the body. Its radical idea is re-instatement; its 


sacred application is to manhood, as it shall integrally exist | 


after death is destroyed. It expresses the proper immortality of 
our nature. Resurrection is only the means to it, not itself. It 
is not the literal resurrection that our Lord intends in the phrase 
“they marry not, nor are given in marriage,” but that state 
which is consequent on it. The Sadducee denied the after-life 
altogether, and only the literal resurrection inclusively. The 
recompense which is given “in the resurrection of the just,” 
points not to that act and “moment,” but to a condition which 
follows it. ‘That world” is associated with “the resurrection 
from (x) the dead.” It is one and the same. The word is not 
necessarily used in a good sense. There is the full recovery of 
being for judgment, as well as life. The interpretation of the 
word as it is repeated by our Lord, just before he raised Lazarus 
from the grave, depends upon his own idea. That is given in 
a way which precludes the supposition that he expressed by it 
the forthcoming miracle, or the literal notion of a bodily resur- 
rection. It is the highest, the perennial existence,—the final 
reclamation of his saints, who, in dying, live only more intensely 
and more deathlessly,—which he converts into a title. and a 
name. ‘The idea of Martha is quite indecisive as to the point, 
and indeed seems set aside by our Lord as unworthy of his 
glorious purpose.—The apostles were not strictly witnesses of 
Christ’s ‘resurrection ;” but subsequent proofs demonstrated 
to them the fact: ‘‘He showed himself alive.” David, prophe- 
sying of “the resurrection of Christ,” speaks of the ultimate 
life—that he liveth for evermore—“ how his soul was not left 
in Hades ;” “neither did his flesh see corruption.” The anger 






| 
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of the priests at Jerusalem was excited, because “ through Jesus 


t 


the apostles preached the resurrection from the dead.” Nor less 
was the contempt of the philosophers at Athens provoked, be- 
cause Paul combined “Jesus and the resurrection.” Both Stoic 
and Epicurean held light, and generally-denied, any future 
existence. Sometimes the word is employed when there can 
be no such allusion: ‘This child is set for the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel.” Sometimes, where there is allusion 


only: “The first resurrection.” We argue from this collation, 


that Anastasis, in nearly all instances, while supposing literal 
resurrection, does not formally express it, but its sequel. An- 
other term is employed by Scripture, where the thought is 
limited to bodily resurrection, ’Eye/pw. The substantive formed 
from it, Zyepors, is given to the immediate resurrection of Christ, 
Matt. xxvii. 53. This may have the most common application, 
whenever it is said, ‘‘ Arise,” ‘‘he arose,” “‘ the tempest arose,”— 
yet one idea is preserved. Death casts down. In the conquest of 
death, there is “lifting up.” We mark the following references 
in proof: Matt. vill. 15, 1x. D5) x Oe xi-5, xii 41 xive 23 xv 
21, xxvi. 32, xxvii. 52; Luke vii. 14, vill. 54, xx. 37, xxiv. 6, 


34; John ii. 19, 22, v. 21, xii. 2, xxi. 14; Acts iv. 10, x. 40, 


xxvi. 8; Rom. iv. 24, 25, viii. 11, 34, x. 9; 1 Cor. xv. passin ; 


2 Cor. v.15; Gal. i. 1; Eph. i. 20; Col. ii, 12; Heb. xi. 19. 


It is evident, therefore, from this multiplicity of authorities— 
by no means all which might be collected—that éys/pw more 


‘commonly denotes the act of resurrection; and that dvaoracis 


expresses the idea of the renewal of the whole man, as existing 
in the eternal future after it. 





No. III. 
ON THE EVIDENCE OF THE RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 
: OGDEN. 


The witnesses of our Lord’s resurrection were also numerous. 
He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve : after that, he was seen of 
five hundred brethren at once: what an air of truth in the words 
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that follow! Of whom the greater part remain unto this present. 
It is obstinacy then, or vice, or folly, or anything but reason 
that supports us, if we refuse to yield our assent, when we are 
compassed about with so great a cloud of witnesses. 

Nor are we yet possessed of the entire amount of their testi-— 
mony, unless we reflect that they were most undoubtedly w- 
corrupt. To what end, for what purpose should they attempt to 
impose upon mankind? What interests or views of their own 
were these poor men pursuing? At what scope could they 
possibly aim? or by what human principle be influenced? 

Perhaps ambition. Yes; you have detected their latent 
passion: they were indeed ambitious ; aspiring to the great, but 
yet unenvied honour, of suffering in the cause of God; the 
dignity of bearing contempt and insult, for the sake of religion, 
truth, and virtue. When they had called the apostles, and beaten 
them, they commanded that they should not speak in the name of 
Jesus: and they departed from the. presence of the council, rejoicing 
that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for his name; Unto you 
- it is given, as a peculiar favour and honour, Unto you tt is gwen 
in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on him, but also to suffer 
for lus sake. 

Or it was pleasure perhaps those foolish persons had in view, 
and the plan of Christianity was projected as a scheme of sensual 
enjoyment. Foolish indeed! if this was the object of their 
pursuits. Their pleasures were as little desirable as their 
honours. The only pleasures they expected or experienced, 
beside the satisfaction of a good conscience and the hopes of 
another life, were the pleasures of being scourged and beaten, 
of being imprisoned, and tortured, and killed. Jf in this life 
only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men most miserable. 

Not only miserable, but impious, and mad, to abandon their 
friends, and family, and country, for the pleasure of spreading 
a known falsehood, and the reward of dying, both in body and 
soul, for the support of it. 

But what sceptic was ever satisfied? what caviller confuted? 
The adversaries of our faith, finding no further resources on the 
plain ground of common sense, make their last retreat into the 
thorns of subtilty. . 
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The resurrection, it seems, was an event so strange, that no 
testimony whatever is enough to prove it: the story, we may be 
sure, is not true, whoever he be that tells it. 

On what foundation, pray, do you build an assurance so very 


absolute ? 


On the foundation of experience. 

As how? 

Tam to tell you, then, that we know nothing of the essence 
of causality, but found all our assent upon similitude. 

I am not sure that I comprehend you. 

You cannot be possessed of so fine an argument in its perfec- 
tion, without having recourse to the original Inventor: it may 
suffice to let you know, in brief, that we believe always what is 
most likely, and call that most likely which most resembles what 
we have before met with. 

But things often fall out that were not likely. 

Yes; so often, that we find it, in general, likely that they 
should; and in each particular case reflect which of the two is 
less likely, that the thing should be.as it is represented, or the 
reporter represent it falsely. 

Have you ever found in the course of your experience, that 
anything was not true, which had been as well attested as the 
resurrection ? ; 

It was a miracle: experience therefore, universal experience, 
declares against it. 4 

That of the five hundred brethren who saw it, was, sure, on the 
other side. 

You must appeal to present experience. Nature we find 
unchangeable. 

Nature! When I dispute with you about Christianity, I 
suppose that you believe a God. 

You suppose perhaps too fast. 

Then I have no further dispute with you: I leave you to 


‘other hands. Christianity desires no greater honour than to be 


received by every one that is not an Atheist. 
Suppose there be a God: what then ? 
Why, then he made the world. 
Well. 
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And a multitude of things must have been done at that time 
of the creation, which are not comprehended within the present 
course of nature. Every animal, every vegetable, must have 
been brought into being at first in some manner of which the 
world now affords no examples. Of this we have no experience, 
yet we allow it to be true; and we need no testimony, for we 
know it must have happened. 

And if the Son of God were to assume our nature a second 
time, and be once more crucified and buried, according to the 
unalterable laws of the universe, he must rise again from the 
grave, and the pains of death be loosed as before, because tt was 
not POSSIBLE that he should be holden of tt. 


HORSLEY. 


Whether we consider the number, the means of information, 
or the veracity of the witnesses, no testimony can surpass, in its 
degree of credibility, that which was borne by the apostles to 
the fact of our Lord’s resurrection ; and it is a singular circum- 
stance in this testimony, that it is such as no length of time can 
diminish. 

It is founded on the universal principles of human nature,— 
upon maxims which are the same in all ages, and operate with 
equal strength on all mankind, under all the varieties of temper 
and habit of constitution. So long as it shall be contrary to the 
first principles of the human mind to delight in falsehood, for its 
own sake ; so long as it shall be true that no man willingly pro- 
pagates a falsehood to his own detriment, and to no purpose,— 


——- 


so long it will be certain that the apostles were serious and 


sincere in the assertion of our Lord’s resurrection. 

So long as it shall be absurd to suppose that twelve men could 
all be deceived as to the person of a friend, with whom they had 
all lived three years,—so long it will be certain that the apostles 
were competent to judge of the truth and reality of the fact 
which they asserted. So long as it shall belong to the nature of 
man to prefer his own interest to that of another,—so long it 
will be an absurdity to suppose that twelve men should persevere 
for years in the joint attestation of a falsehood, to the great 


Md ah 
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detriment of every individual of the conspiracy, and without any 
joint or separate advantage; and so long will it be incredible 
that the history of our Lord’s resurrection was a fiction, which 
the twelve men (to mention no greater number) conspired to 
support, with unparalleled fortitude, and with equal folly. So 
long, therefore, as the evangelical history shall be preserved 
entire,—that is, so long as the historical books of the New Tes- 
tament shall be extant in the world,—so long the credibility of 
the apostles’ testimony will remain whole and unimpaired. This 
preservation of the form and integrity of the apostolic evidence, 
argues, in the original propagation of the gospel, that contriv- 
ance and forecast inthe plan, and that power in the execution, 
which are far beyond the natural abilities of the human mind, 
and declare that the whole work and counsel was of God. 

It has sometimes been considered as an important objection to 
Christianity, that our Lord should have shown himself, after his 
resurrection, not to the public at large, but only “‘ to witnesses 
chosen before of God,” Acts x. 41. 

But the fact itself is not to be admitted without some limita- 
tion. St Paul, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians (chap. xv. 6), 
tells us of an appearance of our Lord to more than five hundred 
brethren at once; and as this is a larger company than, it is 
probable, could have been assembled in a house, or would have 
met by accident, we must suppose that they were called together 
for some express purpose,—perhaps that of beholding with their ° 
own eyes their crucified Lord restored to life; and this, pro- 
bably, in some public situation, from which those who were not 
“ brethren” were not excluded. 

Still it is certain that our Lord’s appearance after his resur- 
rection was not public, compared with what it had been during 
his ministry, and that he did not then maintain a familiar con- 
versation with the world. This circumstance, however, is of no 
real weight, as an objection to the truth of our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion. The reality of any fact is always to be measured by the 
positive proof which we possess, on one side or on the other. 
If no proof is found but what is imperfect in itself, as when the 
witnesses seem to be few, or their reports contradictory, the fact 
is questionable. But if any proof exists, in itself unexception- 
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able, the thing is not to be questioned for the mere want of other 
proofs, which persons, living at a distance from the time and 
scene of the business, may imagine it might have had. Men are 
very apt to lose sight of this principle, which is of great import- 
ance in its application to the proofs of our Lord’s resurrection. 
Again, the required proof would, in this instance, have afforded — 
no addition to the evidence of the fact. For, to have seen our 
Lord ever so often after his resurrection, would have qualified 
no one to be a witness of the fact, who had. not such a previous 
knowledge of his person as might enable him to perceive and to _ 
attest its identity. As, therefore, it is probable they were not 
many, besides his constant followers, who knew him previously 
well enough to identify his person, they were the only persons 
who could give a credible attestation to the fact of his resurrec- 
tion. Thus the evidence of this fact which we actually have, in 
the testimony of chosen witnesses, is the greatest of which the 
fact is naturally capable. No other could have been transmitted 
as original testimony to posterity,—no other could have been 
satisfactory to the public at the time. 





No. IV. 


THE CONVERSION OF JONATHAN, A JEW—FIRST A SAD- 
DUCEE, THEN A PHARISEE—TO CHRISTIANITY BY THE 
RESURRECTION OF CHRIST, 


SANDEMAN. | 


Had Jesus, when buried, like other mortals, remained in the 
grave, I had stedfastly adhered to the Pharisees, and gloried in 


1 My opinion both of this remarkable extract, and of its remarkable 
author, cannot be more accurately stated than in the words of Mr 
Douglas of Cavers, who has honoured it with a place in the Appendix 
to his valuable work, On the Truths of Religion: ‘‘ Sandeman deserves 
praise as the first who utterly discarded all equivocal language in pro- 


claiming the freeness of the gospel. But this praise is much diminished — 


} 
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being one of them, as being convinced that the grand controversy 
about righteousness, which was carried on with great zeal on 
both sides, was now fairly decided in their favour, and that they 
had gained an additional honour by the opposition. 
- IT received a liberal and virtuous education among the Saddu- 
cees, who admit no sense of our sacred writings but-what they 
think agreeable to sound philosophy. But happening, about the 
time that Jesus made his appearance, to fall acquainted with 
some amiable men of eminent piety among the Pharisees, I be- 
gan to conceive a liking to their party. I observed that they 
maintained a more strict temperance, and in general a greater 
purity of life, and that they had more exalted sentiments about 
the power and character of God than the other party. I made 
it my business now to attend their lectures and study their tenets, 
in hopes of being found worthy to rank with them. Meantime, 
the uncommon opposition shown to them by Jesus drew no 
small. share of my attention, and served, on the whole, rather to 
increase than to diminish my attachment to them. I considered 
their sentiments as a great improvement of my former way of 
thinking, and highly conducive to my advancement in virtue as 
well as piety. I readily judged then, that the opposition which 
was chiefly pointed against what came nearest to perfection, 
behoved to flow from the worst of causes. 

I had a very low opinion of Jesus, as well as of the company 
he kept, on many accounts, which I shall not now take time to 


by his severity in animadverting upon the errors of former writers, — 
errors, in many cases, merely verbal, —which he ‘exaggerated into 
grievous and fatal heresies. Though acute in detecting the mistakes of 
others, his own insight into the truth is not always very profound : he 
discerned the freeness of the gospel, at least in part, but knew little of 
its fulness and certainty. He was an ingenious and independent thinker, 
but, at the same time, a superficial and presumptuous one. What is 
most to be regretted, his temper was little imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity. The following admirable passage (written in the character 
of a converted Jew, contemporary with the Saviour), in which he rises 
far above his ordinary level, though long, has been transcribed entire, 
not as being free from his characteristic faults, but as being more deeply 
stamped with original thought than any which could be produced on the 
same subject.” . 
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relate. In the general, I thought him a stranger to every great 
and noble sentiment which charms and elevates the mind of man. 
What disaffected me most to him was, I thought him unchari- 
table to the last degree. I could not reconcile, with any degree 
of charity or piety, the severe censures he passed upon men of | 
the best established characters. It gave me great disgust to hear 
him addressing the men whom I myself thought worthy of the 
highest esteem for everything great and good, in such uncouth 
language as this, How can ye escape the damnation of hell! 1 
thought it intolerable to hear him at the same time declaring, 
with singular assurance, that he himself was. the only favourite 
of Heaven; that every character of man but his own was the 
object of the divine displeasure; yea, without stopping here, 
with the greatest familiarity calling God his Father, in a sense 
peculiar to himself; and, without leaving us at any loss to gather 
his meaning, affirming, The Father and I are one; even while he 
showed rather more zeal than any of us against the least appear- 
ance of ascribing any divine attribute or name to any but the 
one God, or even to himself, in any other view; to hear him, in 
the very house sacred to the honour of the one God, against the 
profaning of which he himself had shown the greatest zeal, not 
only receiving divine praise from his attendants, but receiving it 
in the very words of the sacred hymns which we used to sing in 
our most solemn assemblies to the praise of the Most High ; yea, 
vindicating this praise as his due, by quoting those very hymns 
in support of it, and rebuking my zealous friends who complained 
of this as an abuse. 5 

Let any one put himself in our place, and try how he could 
have borne all this, joined with many other provoking cireum- 
stances of the like nature; or if anything less could have satis- 
fied him, than to have seen matters brought to the extremities 
to which all parties among us at last agreed to push them. 

I must own, indeed, that there was a peculiar energy in the 
rebukes of Jesus, which made it very difficult for one to resist 
the force of them. But what alarmed me most, was his per- 
forming many works that could not be done by human power; 
yea, such power appeared in them, that I could not help sus~ 
pecting upon occasions that the finger of God was there, not- 





we 
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withstanding all the pains that were taken to account for them 
otherwise. However, as his conduct, on the whole, seemed to 
me to be so very opposite to the universally received principles 
of reason and religion, I made the best shift I could to efface 
any impressions made on my heart from that quarter, conclud- 
ing that as the character of God himself must be measured by 
those principles, it would be absurd to suppose that any revela- 
tion coming from him could ever serve to undermine them. 

By the same principles, I fortified myself against the predic- 
tion delivered by Jesus concerning his rising again from the 


-dead, to which event he had openly appealed for proof of his 


doctrine, or, which is the same thing, the excellency of his 
person and character; and what served to give me the greater 
assurance was, I found my favourite party was very forward to 
refer the decision of the whole controversy to that same event, 
as being very confident that it would never happen. 

When once Jesus was dead and buried, I thought the dispute 
as good as ended. . But how great was my astonishment, when, 
not long after, those poor illiterate men, who had been the com- 
panions of Jesus, appeared publicly, testifying with uncommon 
boldness that he had risen again from the dead, according to his 
prediction ; that they were well assured of this by many infallible 
tokens, and that at last they saw him ascend into heaven ; when 
I saw that no threatenings, no infamy, no punishment, could 
intimidate them! When, moreover, I observed so many unde- 
niable proofs of supernatural power, co-operating with them, 
and exerted in the name of Jesus, as risen from the dead, then 


- the late wonderful works of Jesus before his death recurred 


upon my thoughts. The former impressions | had been at so 
much pains to stifle, revived fresh upon me. In short, the evi- 
dence crowded so fast upon me from every quarter, I found there 
was no gainsaying it. 

But still I was averse to the last degree to admit it. I was 
shocked at the train of consequences which behoved to follow. 
And thus I questioned with myself: Has reason itself deceived 
me? Do all our best books of divinity and morality proceed 
upon false principles? Must I give up with all my choicest 
sentiments? Is there no such thing as wisdom or righteousness 
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in the world? Are all the world fools, and enemies to God, but 
these rude Galileans? The reflection is confounding! But what 
do these men propose? what do they aim at by their alarming 
the public in this manner with their testimony about the resur- 
rection of Jesus? They can have no good design, no benevolent 
intention toward men. They seem rather to be influenced by — 
a most malignant disposition. They certainly intend to bring 
this man’s blood upon us, to prove us all to be enemies to God, 
and objects of his wrath. They intend to make us desperate and 
utterly miserable. 4 
With such reflections, whatever inward disquiet I should 
undergo, I resolved to combat whatever evidence they could 
produce, till one day that I heard them charged, by some of my 
friends in authority, with the malevolent. purpose I have just 
now mentioned. But such was their reply, that I think I shall 
never forget it. They indeed not only allowed, but demonstrated, ' 
all the consequences I was so averse to admit, with such force 
and evidence as quite defeated all my resolution. But then 
they, at the same time, laid open such a treasure of divine good- 
will toward men; they drew such a character of God, no less 
amiable than awful; they laid such a solid foundation of ever- 
lasting consolation and good hope, for the most desperate and 
miserable wretch, as did infinitely more than counterbalance the 
loss of all my favourite principles, all my fond reasonings, and 
every worldly advantage I had connected with them. And all 
this they showed, with the greatest simplicity and clearness, to 
be the plain meaning and import of the fact which they testified, 
even the resurrection of Jesus. And they confirmed everything 
they said by the unanimous voice of the prophets, whom I had 
never understood till now. ‘Their doctrine, in respect of autho- 
rity, resembled the word of a king, against whom there is no 
rising up; and in respect of evidence, the light of the, sun; or, 
to use a far more adequate similitude, it resembled the fact 
which they testified, and whereof it was the meaning. And it 
well corresponded thereto in its effects, for it proved sufficient to 
raise the dead and give hope to the desperate. The fact and its 
import, the handwriting and interpretation, equally became the 
majesty of him who is the Supreme. 
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I saw plainly, that in the resurrection of Jesus there behoved 
to be the agency of a power superior to the power of nature, 
even capable to control and reverse the course thereof; therefore 
I concluded that this operating power was greater than the God 
of the Sadducees and the philosophers. I found also that this 
power had a peculiar character, manifest from the nature of the 
controversy, wherein it interposed its agency and gave decision. 
I found, by the decision, that its character was more grand and 
perfect, as well as its agency stronger, than that of the God of 
the Pharisees. As to its agency, it was able to raise from deeper 
misery to higher blessedness than the Pharisees thought of. As 
to its character, it appeared, with unlimited sovereignty, just 
and merciful in perfection; whereas the God of the Pharisees 
was such only partially and by halves, incapable to execute the 
threatened curse against every sin, and yet show mercy and 
boundless favour to the transgressors; not so just as to maintain 


'. the honour, the spirit, and extent of the perfect law, at all 


events, nor so merciful as to have any favour for the utterly 
worthless and wretched, but, halving the matter, merciful to 
men of good repute, and just in accepting those who are defi- 
cient in their righteousness ; or, in another view, just in exacting 
the debt of five hundred pence, and merciful in forgiving that 
of fifty; or, showing justice. only against the utterly insolvent, 
and mercy only to those who can make partial payment ; in 
short (like all created potentates), incapable of appearing at 
once, without limitation of either attribute, just and merciful in 
perfection. 

I found, then, that the power which operated in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus excelled not only in strength, but also in majesty 
and perfection of character—all that was called God among 
men. So I perceived no small propriety in the saying of Jesus, 
O righteous Father, the world hath not known thee. I concluded, 
then, that this power is the only true God, for that which is 
greatest must be God. Thus am I called off from every idol, 
however highly dignified, whether the work of men’s hands or 
of their imaginations, to adore him who is higher than the highest. 

I frankly acknowledge, then, that my religion, or my hope 
toward God, is not founded on argument, not on the wisdom of 
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men, but on the power of God; not on any deductions from any 
principles I had hitherto known, but on authority interposed in 
a manner quite unexpected, baffling, confounding, and repelling 
all my reasonings ; and, if I may be allowed the expression, 
forcing upon me a new set of principles, by the most convincing 
and satisfactory as well as irresistible evidence ; not on any 
reasonings @ priori, but on a plain matter of fact, established by 
impregnable evidence ; not on any effort exerted, or any motion 
felt in my breast, but on that motion of divine power which 
burst the bands of death when Jesus rose ; not on any operation ~~ 
which men call mystical, to avoid saying unintelligible, but on the 
simplest and most striking operation of power that can affect the 
human mind, even the presenting alive again a man who was 
dead ; not on feeling any change on my heart to the better, or 
the ae good inclination of my will, but on that fact which, 
sore against my will, forced upon me ie shocking view of my 
guilt, and proved me to be an enemy to Heaven, Ss that respect 
wherein I thought to have approved and valued myself to my 
last hour; not on a work of power assisting me to feel, will, 
or do anything in order to peace with God, but on a work | 
of power, proving to demonstration that everything needful 
thereto is already completely finished ; to say all, in one word, 
not on.any difference betwixt me and others, or any token for 
good about me whatever, but on the token or proof of divine 
good-will, expressed in the resurrection of Jesus, towards sinners 
of all nations, without regard to any difference by which one 
‘man can distinguish himself from another. 

This fact, firm as a rock, emboldens me to pay an equal regard 
to philosophical guesses and to enthusiastical fancies. If any 
one, then, should ask me.a reason of the hope that is in me, I 
have only one word to say—The resurrection of Jesus. Take 
away this from me, and I am miserable indeed. Let this stand 
true, and nothing shall ever make me despair. 

This fact and its import, or the character of God thence 
arising, mutually confirm and ascertain each other. This cha- 
racter could never have been drawn to our view but from some 
divine work. No work but this could ever evince such a cha- 
racter ; and if this work was done, of necessity there must be 
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such a character. This fact and its import, then, must stand or 
fall together. But, more particularly,— 

As this divine character can nowhere be published but along 
with the fact, I am assured, by hearing the grandest character 
thence arising, that the fact must be true. For, to suppose that 
the bare notion or idea of aught greater than God could ever 
be anywhere imagined, would be the wildest of all absurdities. 
And it is very evident, that the view of God which, the lower 
it abases the pride of man, raises his comfort and joy the higher 
—which reduces man to the most unreserved or to extreme 
dependence, while it exalts him to the swmmit of all happiness,— 
could never be the contrivance of man, whose strongest impulse 
is toward the gratifying of his pride, and whose joy naturally 
rises or sinks according to the success thereof. Therefore, 
when the fact and its import are conveyed to my knowledge by 
the same testimony, I have no room to doubt that God, who 
alone can describe his own character, is the testifier and de- 
clarer of both. And surely it would be extremely absurd to 
suppose that such a divine character could arise from a con 
trived lie! 

Again, it is from this fact that the amiable character of the 
just God and the Saviour rises to my view. I could never have 
known that there was such a God, had I not known this fact. 
But I know that, this fact being true, there must be such a 
God; because it is impossible to account for it otherwise: yea, 
every attempt to account for it otherwise, not only extinguishes 
all my former lights, but, without furnishing me with any new 
ones, lands me in atheism, in chaos, and utter darkness; whereas 
the account of it given by the witnesses, while it proves all my 
former wisdom to be foolishness, opens to me a new and more 
delightful source of knowledge, throwing light upon a thousand 
facts that I could never account for before,—showing me a no 
less wonderful than satisfactory propriety in all the extraordinary 
circumstances attending the birth, life, death, and resurrection 


of Jesus, and the ministry of his witnesses. It throws light 


upon all the ancient sacred writings, and the extraordinary facts 
recorded in them, from the creation downward. It sets my 
mind at rest as to all the difficulties about the divine character, 
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and the condition of man, which occasionally pinched me before. | 
I am now reconciled to the entrance of sin and death into the © 
world, and the whole dark side of things, on account of the 
marvellous light that shines forth from the greatest darkness. 
IT am now-reconciled to the shade, on account of the magnificent 
picture thence arising to my view, and which could not other- 
wise have appeared. In a word, I thence perceive a no less 
amiable than grand uniformity of design in all the works of God, 
from first to last; whereas, should I shut my eyes against the 
light issuing thence, I am immediately lost in an unfathomable 
abyss of absurdities. — 
I know then, assuredly, when I hear these illiterate men, 
attended by supernatural power, bearing witness to the fact, 
declaring the import of it, and speaking (r& ueyaAsia rod Ocod) 
the grand things of God, I hear God himself speaking—I hear 
the voice and testimony of God. Divine. wisdom and divine 
power, which are indeed inseparable, present themselves to my 
conscience at once; my pride is abashed, my reasonings are 
silenced, and hope arises to me from a new and unexpected 
source. 
Were such a majestic personage as is described by John, in 
the tenth chapter of the Apocalypse, to appear publicly to our 
view, would not all our former ideas of human grandeur 
evanish at his presence? Have the wise men, of almost every 
succeeding age, exploded the principles maintained by ‘their 
predecessors, both in ethics and physics? and should it seema 
thing incredible to us, that when God, no longer winking at the 
times of ignorance, was to commence a public speaker and writer 
to men, he should explode the wisdom of all the teachers who ~ 
formerly taught mankind? And if we willingly hear wise men 
tracing to us the order and connection of facts and appearances 
in the course of nature, why should we not hear God explaining 
to us supernatural facts? This seems to be a province proper 
for the author and controller of nature. It was surely far above 
the fishers of Galilee. 3 
I am fully satisfied, then, in agreement with the witnesses, to 
hold the meaning they have given of the resurrection of Jesus, 
for the gospel, the word, and the testimony of God; and to call it, 
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by way of eminence, THE TRUTH, in opposition to every false 
gloss on the Scriptures, and every false reasoning about the 
light or law of nature, or about any of the works or ways of 
God. This truth opens for me a plain path, and affords me firm 
ground for every step; so that I have no occasion to grope 
among probabilities with the academics, or no less uncertain 
Jeelings with the devotees: no reason to envy the former the 
pleasure they propose in their humble, candid, and sincere 
inquiries after—a phantom, which has hitherto eluded their 
grasp; or the latter, the more refined delight they propose in 
their pious wrestlings and waitings for—a good conceit of them- 
selves: no reason to be scared by the scornful sneer of those, 
or the more solemn frown of these. Let this truth be my com- 
panion, and I shall not be ashamed in the presence of all the 
sons of Socrates, though joined with those of Gamaliel. 

_ In company with this truth, I dare act the part proper to 
man. I dare give free scope to my conscience, before God, and 
look into his perfeet law, as knowing that, however heavy the 
charge. turn out against me, the resurrection of Jesus affords the 
answer of a good conscience toward God, as it shows a right- 
eousness to be already finished, by which God can appear just 
in justifying me, even in the very worst view I can have of 
myself; or, which is more, even in the very worst view I can 
appear in before him who knows all things. By being thus 
encouraged to look into the perfect law of liberty, and continue 
therein, I see the extent of it to be vastly wider than I was 
hitherto willing to notice. And by seeing what a righteousness 
was requisite to honour it, and at what an expense every the 
least transgression of it behoved to be expiated, I am led to 
behold every precept of it more sacred than ever I did before. 
I know that I cannot disregard any precept of it, without at the 
same time disregarding the revealed righteousness. I consider 
the perfect law—the law that requires godliness and humanity 
in perfection—as the sacred: and invariable rule of correspond- 
ence with God. And though, on this side the grave, I cannot 
come before God at any time, and say, I have no sin, yet the 
TRUTH both binds and encourages me to aim at no less than 


perfection. 
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While I keep the perfect law in my view, which, like a 
faithful mirror, discovers all my deformity, I can find no reason — 
to glory over the most infamous of mankind. The nearer I 
come to the light, which makes manifest all things that are re- 
proved, I have the more reason to say, Behold, I am vile. I can 
have no room for glorying, then, but in the bare TruTH; and I 
have good reason confidently to oppose the righteousness re- 
vealed there, to all that is admired in its stead among men. 

I now see plainly, that all my former reasonings against 
Jesus and his character were at the same time pointed against 
the divine law, and against the natural dictates of my own con- 
science. I chose to confine the exercise of my conscience to 
what might distinguish me from others. I took pleasure in re- _ 
flecting what I was not, in comparison with others; but, was 
averse to notice what I was before God. When any uneasy — 
question in this last respect arose in my heart, I was careful 
to turn it aside by more agreeable reasonings. If I might, for 
once, call that which properly distinguishes man from other — 
animals—viz. his conscience—by the name of REAsoN, I would ~ 
vary the style of the received maxim, and say, Reason pursued 
is despair ; and faith, or the knowledge of truth, is the cure of 
despair. Before I knew the cure, I found nothing but pain and — 
misery in listening to the simple dictates of my conscience. 
And sure I am, neither conscience nor argument directed me 
to the cure; but it came to me unexpectedly from heaven, by 
supernatural revelation; that is, when I heard God, by the 
mouths of the witnesses, laying open the meaning of a super- 
natural fact,—a fact that had not only awakened fresh dis- 
turbance in my conscience, but also demolished all my arguments. 

I was convinced, then, that the revealed truth, which not 
only awakened my conscience, and made me sensible of my 
malady, but also brought such relief as was sufficient to satisfy” 
it when most awakened, behoved to come from the same God 
who formed it, and whose law is naturally impressed there. I 
found I had hitherto neglected and resisted the natural notices 
of the true God there, and framed to myself another god by 
reasonings !—that I had been all along as-one half asleep or 
intoxicated, and who chooses to be so, as not finding his cir- 
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cumstances in so good order as to give him pleasure and satis- 
' faction in his soberest and coolest moments; and, indeed, who 
would incline to'give place to such apprehensions of God and of 
himself, as could yield no pleasure nor satisfaction, but, on the 
contrary, the greatest of all pains; yea, behoved, without the 
knowledge of the cure, to fill his mind with the most repining 
hatred of God. 

I have great reason, then, to value the gospel, as it enables 
me to reflect without pain that I am a human creature; as it 
presents me with such an amiable view of the inflexibly just 
God, as that I may think of him when fully awake, and need 
not court the momentary quiet, or rather insensibility, which is 
procured by resisting the natural notices of God in the con- 
science, or the more explicit declaration of his will in his written 
law. The gospel, while it enforces the law of God, and makes 
the conscience more sensible to the conviction of sin, conveys 
likewise the most refreshing remedy,—so answers to the majesty 
of the living and true God, who says, “See now that I, even I, 
am he, and there is no God with me: I kill, and I make alive ; 
I wound, and I heal: neither is there any that can deliver out: 
of my hand. For I lift up my hand to heaven, and say, I live 
for ever.”} 

Nor do I think I have any apology to make to men for 
renouncing my former ways and thoughts, however righteous 
they appear to myself and others, upon my being found guilty, 
beyond reply, by the “one Lawgiver who is able to save and 
to destroy,” and demonstrated to be wicked and unrighteous in 
respect of both by his irresistible work and testimony. I do not 
think it beneath the dignity of the wisest human creature to be 
convinced of his mistake by him whom it well becomes to say, 
“My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways 
my ways. For as the heavens are higher than the earth, so are 
my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.”? 

I used to admire it as a fine imagination, that were truth 
and virtue to be presented before our eyes in all their native 
charms, the beauteous splendour would be too transporting, too 

1 Deut. xxxii, 39. 2 See Isa. lv. 7-9. 
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dazzling, to be beheld by us but through some veil. The ex- 


a 


periment has been tried, and that in a manner far. surpassing — 


the reach of fancy. The unsullied perfection of both has 
appeared in the world, in all their native charms indeed, yet so 
as not to hurt the weakest eye. But what was the result? 
We saw no form nor comeliness in him,—no beauty that we 


should desire him. We turned aside our faces from him as ~ 


from a disagreeable object. The most wise and virtuous among 
us were the foremost to set him at nought. Yet, however 
strange it may seem, true it is, that some of the most base and 
stupid among us were upon this occasion struck with such an 
apprehension of divine beauty, as far exceeds all the raptures of 


imagination. ‘The Worp was made flesh,” said they, “and - 


dwelt. among us (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
Only-begotten of the Father), full of grace and truth.” 
I have said the resurrection of Jesus serves me as a new 


principle. of knowledge or reasoning. I do not set out from | 


conjectures, to inquire after truth; but I set out with the light 


of undoubted truth, to observe what path it opens for me to 


walk in. I do not set out from human maxims or presumptions, 
to inquire how I shall form a god to myself; but I set out from 
heavenly truth, stamped with the divine character, to inquire 
how I shall form my heart and life suitably to it. I do not set 
out upon the inquiry, What I shall do to placate the Divine 
Majesty? or, as the phrase is, How I shall make up my peace 
with God? but I set out from the persuasion, that God is just 
in justifying the ungodly; to inquire what service he has for 
me; to prove what is the good, and acceptable, and perfect will 
of God. 

All my religious principles and practices are so many infer- 
ences from the aforementioned fact; yet I have no ground to 


value myself as a reasoner, even on this new footing ; for I could — 


find no satisfactory meaning at all in that fact, till I was first 
taught it by the illiterate Galileans. And, what is more, I can 
deduce no inference from thence, till I be first taught it by one 
or other of the inspired witnesses. But when I hear them dis- 
playing the manifold wisdom of God from that source, I perceive 
a wonderful propriety and force in the whole of their reasoning. 
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Thus God sees meet to abase my pride of understanding, by the 
very means he uses for conveying to me the most useful and 
comfortable of all knowledge. And herein, I am persuaded, he 
consults my real benefit ; for were I left to indulge my natural 
itch for reasoning, even on this new footing, Iam sensible I 
should soon act the same part with this supernatural revelation, 
as I formerly did with the light of nature. When I reflect 
where all my own wisdom and that of the greatest sages landed 
me, and that, in the height of my wisdom, I turned out the 
greatest fool, I am now fully satisfied that my safest and wisest 
course is, simply to believe just as I am told, and submissively 
to do just as I am bidden, without murmuring or disputing. 
However foolish, then, my rule of faith and practice may appear 
in the eyes of the wisz, and however weak in the eyes of the 
pEvout, I find myself kept in countenance by the apostolic 
maxim, “The foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the 
weakness of God is stronger than men.” 





No. V. 


A PARABUE. 


HALLETT. 


In the reign of the late Emperor of Morocco, a rich gentleman 
of the city of Morocco, named Hosiah, made a voyage to Gibral- 
tar. When he was returning home, almost within sight of the 
coast, a violent storm arose, which made the sea more than 
ordinarily tempestuous. A furious wave ran through the ship, 
and washed Hosiah overboard : another wave conveyed him into 
an English ship, that happened to pass by just at that time in 
her way to Gibraltar, The people on board the Morocco ship 
saw Hosiah thrown into the sea, and saw no more of him. Each 
ship returned to its own country. When the Morocco ship came 
home, the sailors told the story of Hosiah’s fate. Hereupon his 
next brother seized his estate, and all his effects, and was legally 
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settled in possession of them; every one concluding that Hosiah 
was drowned. But not long after he arrived at Gibraltar, he 
found an opportunity of a passage to Morocco. Upon his return 
home, finding his estate and effects in the possession of his bro- 
ther, who refused to deliver them up, he appealed to the law, 
and demanded them in a court of justice. The brother pleaded 
that Hosiah was drowned, and that therefore this person who 
now claimed the estate was a counterfeit and impostor. Hosiah 
assured the judges that he was the same person as he pretended 
to be, and therefore had an indisputable right to the estate. 
The emperor, hearing of this uncommon case, was moved by his 
curiosity to sit himself in judgment upon it. He first examined 
. the people of the Morocco ship, in which Hosiah first put to sea, 
who all assured him that Hosiah was washed overboard in.the 
high seas, at a distance from land, and that they saw him no 
more. The emperor next examined Hosiah, who told his ma- 
jesty that he was indeed washed overboard, but that, in that 
very moment, another ship passed by (not observed by the sailors 
because of the tempest and a fog), into which another wave 
happily conveyed him; by which means he was preserved. As 
none of this ship’s crew were present to attest this fact, the 
emperor would not depend upon his story. Hosiah therefore 
desired liberty to call in some substantial witnesses, who should 
prove that (by what means soever he was preserved) he was 
indeed the true Hosiah. Eight such witnesses appeared, and 
swore that this was really Hosiah ; that they had been intimately 
acquainted with him for three or four years together, before his 
first going to sea, and had conversed with him every day for a 
full month since his return; and that therefore they could not 
be deceived in the person. Upon this, most that heard the trial 
were sufficiently satisfied that this person was really the Hosiah 
whom he pretended to be; the evidence seemed to them to be 
fully strong and unexceptionable. But the emperor was strongly 
biassed in favour of the younger brother; for which reason he’ 
was resolved, if possible, to make these eight evidences revoke 
and contradict their testimony. He therefore threatened them, 
that if they would not own they were bribed, and had given false 
evidence, he would order every one of them to be put to death 
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by torture. They said they had been so long acquainted with 
Hosiah, and were so very sure, from many circumstances, that 
this was the same person, that they would rather suffer any kind 
of death than deny the truth. Accordingly, they all, to a man, 
persisted in their evidence to the last, and were actually put to 
death, because they would not revoke their testimony; while 
the emperor offered them their lives, and some distinguished 
honours, if they would comply with his demands. The specta- 
tors of their courage, perseverance, and death, could not but 
conclude that these eight evidences had testified nothing but the 
truth ; and there is the greatest reason in the world to think so. 
Surely it cannot be thought that they were mistaken as to the 
person of Hosiah. They were too long and too intimately 
acquainted with him, and the time of his absence at Gibraltar 
was too short, to make it possible for them to be at any uncer- 
tainties about him. It is most unquestionable that the eight 
witnesses knew what was the truth in the case. If the person 
who now demanded the estate was not Hosiah, they must know 
that it was not he. But if it was really Hosiah, they could not 
but be sure that here was no imposture; so that there isno room 
to suspect their want of understanding and experience in the 
case. And, I am sure, there is as little to imagine there was 
any want of honesty and sincerity in their testimony. They had 
no worldly temptation whatever to persist in saying that Hosiah 
was returned; they got nothing at all by giving their testimony. 
Nay, on the other hand, they lost all they had in this world: all 
their riches, honours, and pleasures, and even their lives too, for 


the sake of testifying that Hosiah was come home alive, and in © 


health. It cannot, then, be thought that these witnesses had a 
regard to anything but truth in the testimony they gave. If 
they had been men of dishonest principles, they would un- 
doubtedly have revoked their testimony to save their lives. As 
they could get nothing in this world by their testimony, it can 
never be imagined they would have persisted in it, if they had 
not been very sure that Hosiah was returned from sea ; and they 
could not but be sure, because their friend had been absent but 
a few days. Conducted by such reasoning, almost all that knew 
the facts of the story are fully satisfied that their evidence is 
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true, and that Hosiah was really preserved, and restored to his 
country ; yet still the emperor would not be convinced, but 
settled Hosiah’s brother in possession of the whole estate. The 
reader, who is no way interested in the story one way or another, 


and who can judge freely, without any influence of worldly hope 2 


or fear, will undoubtedly condemn the emperor as very partial, 


unreasonable, and cruel. It is a plain case, he ought to have | 
believed the evidence of eight such substantial witnesses, and to: 


have restored Hosiah to his estate. 


way 


As the reader has already condemned the unreasonable con- _ 


duct of the partial emperor; so, for the same reason, he cannot 


but condemn the more unreasonable conduct of those among us ~ 


who will not receive the testimony of the apostles concerning 
the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ. If the intimate.ac- 
quaintance that Hosiah’s friends had with him for above three 
years together, made it impossible: for them to be mistaken in 
the man, the intimate acquaintance of the apostles with Christ 
for full as long a time must have made it equally impossible for 
them to be deceived by any one that should come to them in his 
name, and converse familiarly with them for forty days together. 
If Hosiah’s friends demonstrated their sincerity by giving up all 
the comforts of life, and life itself, rather than revoke their testi- 


mony, there is at least as much proof of the sincerity of the . 


apostles in testifying the resurtection of Jesus, since they were 
so far from getting anything of this world by speaking in his 
favour, that, on the contrary, by this means they lost all the 
comforts and accommodations of this world, and their own lives 
into the bargain. The writers of the New Testament are eight, 
who all concur in giving the same testimony. Now, I would 
desire to know of any man, who calls himself a Deist, whether 
he would not receive the testimony of the eight men of ‘Morocco 
before mentioned ; and whether he does not blame the ‘emperor 
for not believing them, when they gave the strongest possible 
proof of their testimony, by sealing it with their blood? Tf So, 
let him consider whether he is not much more unreasonable in 
not believing the resurrection of Christ, upon the testimony of 
the eight writers of the New Testament, and of many others 
also, who likewise sealed their testimony with their blood. 
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Whatever reasons he can give for his believing the friends of 
Hosiah, will equally at least oblige him to believe the disciples 
of Jesus. Andif he will not believe them (though they could 
not be mistaken, and proved by their sufferings that they were 
sincere in their testimony), I should be glad to be informed for 
what reasons he would believe the friends of Hosiah. A serious 
comparison of these things must needs satisfy any impartial 
searcher after truth, that the apostles have given us sufficient 
evidence of the resurrection of Jesus, which is what I intended 
to establish by this parable. 





No. VI. 
A SECOND PARABLE. 


HALLETT. 


A gentleman of the country, upon the occasion of some signal 
service. his man had done him, gave him a curious silver cup. 
David (for that was the man’s name) was exceedingly fond of 
the present, and preserved it with the greatest care. But one 
day, by accident, his cup fell into a vessel of aqua fortis: he, 
taking it to be no other than common water, thought his cup 
safe enough, and therefore neglected it till he had despatched 
an affair of importance, about which his master had employed 
him, imagining it would be then time enough to take out his 
cup. At length a fellow-servant came into the same room, 
when the cup was near dissolved; and, looking into the aqua 
fortis, asked David, Who had thrown anything into that vessel ? 
David said that his cup accidentally fell into that water. Upon 
this, his fellow-servant informed him that it was not common 
water, but aqua fortis, and that his cup was almost dissolved in 
it. When David heard this, and was satisfied of the truth of it 
with his own eyes, he heartily grieved for the loss of his cup ; 
and, at the same time, he was astonished to see the liquor as 
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clear as if nothing at all had been dissolved in it, or mixed with 
it. As, after a little while, he saw the small remains of it vanish, 
and could not now perceive the least particle of the silver, he 
utterly despaired of ever seeing his cup more. Upon this, he 
bitterly bewailed his loss with many tears, and refused to be 
comforted. His fellow-servant, pitying him in this condition of 
sorrow, told him that their master could restore him the very 
same cup again. David disregarded this as utterly impossible. 
“What do you talk of?” says he to his fellow-servant. “Do 
you not know that the cup is entirely dissolved, and that not the 
least bit of the silver is to be seen? Are not all the little in- 
visible parts of the cup mingled with aqua fortis, and become 
parts of the same mass? How, then, can my master, or any 
man alive, produce the silver anew, and restore my cup? It 
can never be; I give‘it over for lost: Iam sure I shall never 
see it again.” His fellow-servant still insisted that their master 
could restore the same cup; and David as earnestly insisted that — 
it was absolutely impossible. While they were debating this 
point, their master came in, and asked them what they were 
disputing about. When they had informed him, he said to 
David, ‘“‘ What you so positively pronounced to be impossible, 
you shall see me do with very little trouble. Fetch me,” said 
he to the other servant, “‘some salt water, and pour it into the 
vessel of aqua fortis.” “ Now look,” says he, “the silver will 
‘presently fall to the bottom of the vessel in a white powder.” 
When David saw this, he began to have good hopes of seeing 
his cup restored. Next his master ordered a servant to drain 
off the liquor, and to take up the powdered silver and melt it. 
Thus it was reduced into one solid piece; and then, by the 
silversmith’s hammer, formed into a cup of the same shape as 
before. Thus David’s cup was restored with a very small loss 
of its weight and value. 

It is no uncommon thing for men, like David in this parable, 
to imagine that to be impossible which yet persons of greater 
skill and wisdom than themselves can easily perform. David 
was as positive that his master could not restore his cup, as 
unbelievers are, that it is incredible God should raise the dead ; 
and he had as much appearance of reason on his side as they. 
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If a human body, dead, crumbles into dust, and mingles with 
the earth, or with the water of the sea, so as to be discernible 
no more, so the silver cup was dissolved into parts invisible, and 
mingled with the mass of aqua fortis. Is it not then easy to be 
conceived, that as a man has wisdom and power enough to bring 
these parts of the silver to be visible again, and to reduce them 
to a cup as before,—so God, the maker of heaven and earth, 
must have wisdom and power enough to bring the parts of a 
dissolved human body together, and to form them into a human 
body again? What though David could not restore his own 
cup? Was that a reason that no man could do it? And when 
his master had promised to restore it, what though David could 
not possibly conjecture by what method his master would do it? 
This was no proof, that his master was at a loss for a method. 
So, though men cannot raise the dead, yet God, who is infinitely 
wiser and stronger, can. And though we cannot find out the 
method by which He will do this, yet we are sure that He who 
at first took the dust of the ground, and formed it into the body 
of man, can with the same ease take the dust into which my 
body shall be resolved, and form it into a human body again. 
Nay, even if a body be burnt, and consumed by fire, the parts 
of that body are no more really lost than the invisible particles 
of the dissolved cup. As David, then, was wrong in thinking 
that it was impossible for his master to restore his cup, it must 
be at least equally wrong for us to think it impossible that God 
should raise the dead. 





No. VII. 


THE OBSERVANCE OF THE LORD’S DAY A PROOF OF THE 
RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


REES. 


It is a well-known fact, authenticated by sacred and profane 
history, that the Jewish Sabbath was generally observed in Judea 
at the time of our Saviour’s public ministry : it is equally certain 
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that the first day of the week was substituted for it among the 


professors of Christianity soon after the pericd assigned to the 


resurrection of its Author. This change cannot be satisfactorily 
accounted for without admitting that Jesus Christ did really rise 


from the dead. Such an extraordinary event, if it actually hap- 


pened, would deserve public commemoration: it would form an 
era in the history of those who professed to believe it. They 
would be naturally disposed to appropriate the weekly return of 
it to religious purposes,—to those purposes which the event 
itself was designed to encourage and promote. But if no such 


event had happened, no appoiniment of this kind could have ~ 
taken place: there was nothing that could possibly lead to it, - 


and that could® either justify the introduction or enforce the 
observance of it. 


a 


Can we imagine that our Lord’s first disciples and apostles 


would have thought of an institution which superseded the 
obligation of the Jewish Sabbath’? Most of them were Jews by 
birth and profession: they had been educated in the Jewish 
religion: they had been accustomed to think with reverence of 
the law of the Sabbath: their veneration of it inclined even to 
the extreme of superstition: they had been habituated to the 
punctilious observance of it. Would men, thus educated and 
disposed, propose an alteration in their sacred day, that must be 
so contrary to all their native prepossessions and attachments ? 
Would they break down one of the principal barriers that sepa- 
rated them from other nations; and in doing this, abandon the 
profession of their youth and riper years? Such an alteration 
could never have suggested itself to their minds. No impostor 
could have prevailed with them to adopt it. Nothing but truth 
and conviction could have induced them to desert, in this 
instance, the practice of their ancestors, and the practice to 
which they themselves had been rigidly devoted. Much less 
would they have endeavoured to detach their countrymen from 


. the observance of a day which was universally held sacred among 


them. Unless Christ had risen from the dead, according to his 
promise, and thus had overcome their prejudices and scruples 
with regard to his divine mission and character, they would 
never have established a day in,commemoration of him: they 
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would never have assembled to perpetuate their own delusion, 
and to publish to the world a memorial of their own disgrace. 
Besides, nothing but a conviction of the reality of our Lord’s 
resurrection could have induced them to set apart a day in 
honour of this event; and their success in establishing and 
effecting the observance of it, proves the truth of the fact which 
gave occasion to it. By deserting the synagogues on the Jewish 
Sabbath, and assembling for social worship on the first day of the 
week,—by associating on this day, in remembrance of the resur- 
rection of Christ, they exposed themselves to the notice of their 
enemies: they provoked a scrutiny into the reality of this fact : 
they gave all who were desirous of satisfying themselves, an 
opportunity of doing it, and furnished them with powerful in- 
ducements for this purpose. No verbal declaration, however 
frequently repeated or publicly delivered, could afford so strong 
a testimony, on the part of the disciples, of their belief of this 
fact, as the appointment of a day for the commemoration of it. 


Nothing could ,be more likely to excite the resentment of their 


adversaries, to make them assiduous in examining its truth, and 
to unite them in every attempt for disproving it, if this had 
been possible, than the observance of a public day, with a view 
of perpetuating the knowledge and belief of it. Such conduct 
was a direct and explicit censure on the incredulity of the Jews, 
which their pride and prejudice, and every principle that engaged 
them in an opposition to Christianity, would have rendered them 
anxious to obviate and remove. Unless the fact of our Lord’s 
resurrection had been publicly known, generally admitted, and 
absolutely incontestable, the disciples would never have presumed 
on establishing this monument of its truth ; they would never 
have offered such an insult to the understanding of their country- 
men; nor could they have engaged in so absurd and impracti- 
cable an attempt as this must have been. If the event which 
their Master predicted had never happened, the day on which 
they were led to expect it would have been a day of disappoint- 
ment, self-humiliation, and sorrow. Had they deluded them- 
selves, during his public ministry, with false hopes, this first day 


of the week would have detected their self-delusion. Ashamed 


of their own credulity, they would never have attempted to 
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impose on that of others, and to record as a fact an event which 
they knew had never happened. Incensed as well as disappointed, 
they must have wished to forget, and they must have wished 
others also to forget, that they had been deceived; and they | 
would never have thought of honouring a deceiver, or have 
endeavoured to procure for him the respect and confidence of 
others: or if they had been conscious to themselves of a design 
to deceive, they would never have appropriated a day to the 
solemn exercises of religion, a weekly interval of self-condemna- 
tion and reproach ; in which they professedly assembled for the 
purpose of inculcating integrity by the awe of God and futurity, 
whilst they were practising falsehood and imposture. 

Had their self-delusion continued, after their expectations of 
their Master’s resurrection had been disappointed, a public 
record of this event, a weekly commemoration of it, was’ one 
of the most effectual methods which they could have devised, 
for guarding others against deceit, and for provoking a scrutiny, 
which would have utterly ruined their cause. 

Upon the whole, it must appear that the appointment of the 
first day of the week for social worship, and as a substitute for 
the seventh, which was the Jewish Sabbath, could not have 
originated with the apostles and disciples themselves, inde- 
pendently of our Lord’s resurrection. Nothing but the reality 
of this event can account for its first establishment, and for the 
observance of it in the earliest period of the Christian church. 
The first instituters and observers of it were men whose preju- 
dices were vanquished by truth, and who assembled on this day 
in preference to that which they had been accustomed to deem 
sacred, and which their countrymen and contemporaries vene- 
rated, from a full conviction that the founder of their religion 
had been miraculously raised from the dead. 

Time produced a more general revolution in the sentiments 
and practice of mankind; and wherever Christianity prevailed, 
the first day of the week was appropriated to the purposes of 
religion. Nevertheless, this revolution was effected against 
strong prejudices, established custom, obstinate attachments, and 
violent opposition: it was effected without the aid of human 
authority, by the gentle and gradual influence of truth and 
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reason, long before magistrates and men of worldly power ex- 
tended their protection to Christianity, and whilst the powers of 
the world were combined against it. 

The observance of this day became the distinguishing badge 
of Christians. It was a practice by which they were known to 
the world and discovered to their enemies: yet so zealous were 
they in their attachment to it, that the threats and terrors of 
persecution, and the vigilance of their adversaries, did not 
prevent their assembling themselves together for the exercise of 
their religion on this day. When they were proscribed and 
punished for forsaking the heathen temples, and associating 
together on occasions of this kind, they retained their veneration 
for the first day of the week, and regularly attended the sacred 
institutions peculiar to the day. 

Let any one impartially consider these facts, and he cannot 
hesitate in acknowledging the reality and importance of the 
resurrection of Christ as the only event in the history of the | 
world that can satisfactorily account for so signal a revolution in 
the sentiments and practice of mankind. 
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INDEX. 


L PRINCIPAL MATTERS. 


Acquiescence due to the gospel, 
65. 


Adam a public character, 144. 

Animal frame, effect of revelation 
of unseen things on, 252. 

Aorist, used as the pluperfect, 206. 

Analysis, prefatory, of 1 Cor. xv., 
1 


*"Avdoreois, Meaning of, as employed 
in New Test., 338, 

Apostles not impostors, 316 ; not 
deluded, 317. 

Apostolic testimony for the resur- 

- rection of Christ, evidence of, 

308. 

Ascension of our Lord, 306. 

Attention due to, and required by, 
the gospel, 57. 


Baptism, figurative sense of the 
word, 188. 

Baptism, for the dead—what? 186 ; 
from the dead, Jewish rite of, 
189 ; in the room of the dead, 
192 ; over the dead, 192; inthe 
prospect of death, 192; of the 
dead, 194 ; condemned by Coun- 
cil of Carthage, 194; for dead 
things, 195; in place of the dead, 
198. y 

Burial of Christ, 20; proof of the 
reality of his death, 20; ‘‘ac- 
cording to the Scriptures,” 20. 


“¢ Celestial bodies”—what? 225. 
Change in the apostles, a proof of 
the resurrection of Christ, 312. 








Christ, who he is, 13 ; meaning of 
the designation, 15; a public 
character, 144. 

Conclusion of the dissertation, 
264. 

Condition, man’s original, what it 
was, 9, 89; man’s natural, what 
it is, 90. 

Conscience relieved by the resur- 
rection of Christ, 328, 

Consequences of denying the resur- 
rection, 115; of denying the re- 
surrection of Christ, 119. 

Consolation derived from the resur- 
rection of Christ, 329. 

Constantine’s baptism, 
stances of, 192. 

Contagiousness of error and. vice, 
208. 

Credibility of the apostles as wit- 
nesses to Christ’s resurrection, 
315. 


circum- 


Death of the Messiah for sin, pre- 
dicted, 17; asserted, 18. 

Death, the punishment of the first 
sin of the first man, 147; how 
an enemy, 177; how the last 
enemy, 179; destruction of— 
what? 179. 

“Delivering up the kingdom ”— 
what? 162. 

Destruction of death—what? 179. 

“Die daily,” meaning of the ex- 
pression, 201. 

Ditference between the present and 
the resurrection body, 227 ; the - 
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one corruptible, the other incor- 

_ruptible, 228; the one degraded, 
the other glorious, 229 ; the one 
weak, the other powerful, 231 ; 
the one natural, the other spi- 
ritual, 232. 

Divinity of Christ proved by his 
resurrection, 325. 

Doctrinal importance of the resur- 
rection of Christ, 322. 

“Dying for sin,” meaning of the 
term, 16. 


Efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice proved 
by his resurrection, 21, 326. 

Epicureans, morality of, 207. 

Hividence of the apostolic testimony 
to the resurrection of Christ, 308. 

Evidence of the resurrection of 
Christ, on the, 339. 

Excelling in the work of the Lord 
recommended, 280. 

Exhortation, concluding, 276. 


Facts of Scripture, importance of 
holding by, 132. 

Faith due to the gospel, 60. 

Faith, what it is, 60. 

“Waith vain’’—what? 123. 

“Fallen asleep in Christ”’—who? 
125. 

Fight with beasts, Paul’s—what ? 
204, 

‘‘Virst-fruits of them who sleep,” 
meaning of the phrase, 141. 

“Plesh and blood,” meaning of the 
phrase, 248. 

Folly of questioning the possibility 
of the resurrection, 215. 


Gospel, the, reference of the term, 
8; meaning of the word, 8 ; 
what it supposes, 9; substance 
of, 9, 23; right way of preach- 
ing, 30; facts of, importance of 
stating, 382; evidence of, im- 
portance of stating, 34; how it 
saves from guilt, 100; how it 
saves from depravity, 102 ; how 
it saves from misery, 104. 

Gospel hearers, duty of, 51. 
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Hazards of first teachers of Chris- 
tianity, 200. 


Ignorance of the gospel, 55. 

Ignorance of God, the source of 
error, speculative and practical, 
in religion, 210; shameful in a 
professed Christian, 210. 

Impossibility of man, in his pre- 
sent body, enjoying the celestial 
state, 250. 

‘* In the Lord,” force of the expres- 
sion, 286. 

Influence, divine, necessary im ~ 
order to saving faith, 64. 

‘‘Jnherit incorruption,” meaning 
of the expression, 250. 

‘‘ Inheriting the kingdom of God” 
—what? 247. 

“Tn vain,” meaning of the term, 
104. 


Jonathan, conversion of, 344. 


Kingdom, mediatorial, of Christ, 
everlasting, 159. 

“‘Kingdom of God,” meaning of 
the phrase, 247. 

‘* Kingdom,” the, meaning of, 161. 


Law, the, how the strength of sin, 
270. 

‘¢ Living soul,” import of the ex- 
pression, 238. 

Lord’s day, observance of, a proof 
of Christ’s resurrection, 363. 


Misery, peculiar, of Christians, if 
there be no resurrection, 127. 
Mode of the resurrection, objec- 

tions in reference to, 219. 
Motives to stedfastness and pro- 
gress, 283, : 
“Mystery,” meaning of the word, 
255. 


‘Natural body,” meaning of the 
expression, 232. 


Objections against the resurrection 
answered, 212. 


INDEX. 


Order, the importanceof, in preach- | 


ing the gospel, 44. 


Parable, a, 357; a second, 361. 

** Perished,” force of the word, 
125; 

Possibility of the resurrection, 213. 

Power and authority, unlimited, 
of the risen Saviour, 168. 

Preaching, technical, remarks on, 
48 ; figurative, remarks on, 49. 

‘* Preaching vain ”’—what? 120. 

Purification from the dead, ra- 
tionale of, 190. 


” 


“‘Quickening spirit,” import of 


the expression, 239. 
Reception of the gospel—what ? 
52. 


“ Rejoicing ” of Paul and the 
Corinthians—what? 203. 

Repetition necessary in preaching 
the gospel, 50. 

Resurrection, denial of, inconsis- 
tent with the belief of the gos- 
pel, 107 ; Jewish meaning of the 
word, 108 ; Sadducean doctrine 
of, 109-10 ; why deferred till the 
end of the world, 154; general, 
proved by the resurrection of 
Christ, 326. 

Resurrection of Christ, on the, 291 ; 
“according to the Scriptures,” 
22; proof of the efficacy of his 
death, 21; evidence of, 37; 
varied power of, 133; secures the 
resurrection of his people, 133 ; 
what led to it, 138; necessity of 
often stating the truth respect- 
ing, 292; apostolic testimony 
respecting, 295 ; importance of, 
322; a threefold attestation of 
the truth of Christianity, 323 ; a 
special attestation of particular 
doctrines, 325 ; practical import- 
ance of, 327; a motive to dili- 
gence and perseverance, 329. 

Resurrection of Christians secured 
by the resurrection of Christ, 
133. 
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Resurrection of life, the reward of 
the righteousness of the second 
man, 148. 

Resurrection of the body, opinions 
of the heathen and the Jews on, 
333. 

Resurrection of the just, the ex- 
clusive subject of 1 Cor. xv., 111. 

Resurrection of the saints, se- 
cured by our Lord’s dominion, 
157. - 

Retention of the gospel—what? 71. 


Salvation, what it is, 88; from 
guilt, 94; from depravity, 96; 
from misery, 97; how dependent 
on the gospel, 100. 

“Same,” ambiguity of the word, 
220. 

Scripture, Holy, the storehouse of 
Christian truth and evidence, 42. 

Sepulchre of our Lord, empty, a 
proof of his resurrection, 309. 

Simplicity, importance of, in 
preaching the gospel, 47. 

Sin, how the sting of death, 269. 

“¢Sown,” import of the body being, 
227. 

‘‘Spiritual body,” meaning of the 
expression, 234, 

Stedfastness, immoveable, recom- 
mended, 277. 

Sting of death, how taken from it, 
271. 

Strangeness of the resurrection no 
presumption against its truth, 
318. 

Submission, practical, due to the 
gospel, 67. 

System, advantages and disadvan- 
tages of, 44. 


Tendency, immoral, of the denial 
of the resurrection, 206. 

«Terrestrial bodies” —what? 225. 

Testimony of the apostles, imme- 
diate credit given to, a proof of 
Christ’s resurrection, 314. 

Thanksgiving, concluding, 265. 

“They who are Christ’s,” meaning 
of the phrase, 152. 
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“To be in sin”—what? 124. 
Trumpet, the last—what? 257. 


“Twelve, the,” import of the 


term, 37. 


INDEX. 


“¢Victory, in,” meaning of the 
phrase, 259. 


Washing of the dead, 194-5, note. 


Il GREEK WORDS OR PHRASES REMARKED ON. 


"Aldns, 266. 

Ai ypapal, 42, 

*Avaoracis vexpuy, 111, 

"Amobyncxey daxtp ray apaprior, 9, 16. 


"Apo, 119. © 
Bacircia, 162. 


Tép, 225. 
Trapifa, 8, 


Agi, 258. 
Anais, 209. 
Aika, 225. 
Awdexdgvaoy, 37. 


Bi, 113. 

Eixn sicrevey, 106. 
*Exyfpeyv, 209. 
"Exrpape, 39. 
°Ey Kupig, 286. 
"Ey xparois, 44, 
“Eydexa, 37. 
*Eyddcacbas, 258. 
’"Erdyo, 37. 
*Ev:l, 185. 
*Exibavarios, 196. 
Riayytaioy, 8. 
Onpia, 205. 
Onpiomaria, 206. 


"Idi0v, 223, 


Kare avdpwarov, 204. 
Kara Ocov, 121. 
Kacrtyers, 72, 
Kévrpoy, 267. 

Koos, 285, 


Aéyos, 259, 


Méyovei,, 38, 219, 


Muoripiov, 255. 


Nixes, 259. 
Novi, 134. 


Of dad:xa, 37. 
“Ors, 245, 

Obz tori, 113. 
Otrw, 238. 


Tldéyre ceiver, 180. 
Tapedidops, 162. 
TlaperadBere, 52. 
Tas, 113. 


Lapua xal aia, 249, 
Srnvai, 71. 

laa rvevarixoy, 235. 
Samara trovpevia, 225, . 


Téyua, 150. 

Tézis, 150. 

Ti roijcoucr, 186. 

Tin Ady, 87. 

To réaos, 139. 

Tors, 259. 

Tovro, 245, 

Te Osa xat Marpi, 158. 


‘Yate ray vexpav, 186, 
“YQ cpeupriay, 124. 
Bopicousy, 242, 
Dopicamev, 242, 
hipawe, 142, 
fucixoy, 232. 

Xoixés, 241. 


Won, 232. 
Woxixoy, 232, 


“Oosep, 145, 
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TI. AUTHORS QUOTED OR REFERRED TO. 


- Abresch, P., 147. 

Auschylus, 110. 

Akiba, Rab., 257. 

Alberti, 188. 

Alexander, John, 106, 111, 144, 
195. 

Alexander, W. L., 118. 

Alford, 39, 106, 108, 113, 206, 225, 
256. 

En eo 221, 224, 269. 

Ammon, 1 

ee eae 109, 181, 192, 212-13. 

Aretius, 

Ash, 29. 

Augustine, 192, 215-16, 236, 239, 
36. 


Balmer, 229, 244. 

Baronius, 192. 

Barton, 220. 

Battier, 188. 

Baumgarten, 110. 

Baur, 110.- 

Baxter, Richard, 40. 

Beattie, 55. 

Belsham, 140. 

Bengel, 52, 127, 139, 152, 161, 193, 
217, 259. 

Benson, 162. 

Berkeley, Bishop, 195. 

Bertram, 189. 

Beza, ee 147, 194, 204, 205, 209, 
227, 255 

Biblical Repository, 163, 172. 

Billroth, 44, 87, 118, 192, 235, 256. 

Blair, ite 243, 

Bloomfield, 9, 241. 

Bochart, 192. 

Bonnet, 237. 

_ Bos, 188. 

Boston, 229. 

Bowyer, 205. 

Braunius, 189. 

Bretschneider, 161. 

Brown, David, 112, 153. 

Bullerius, 195, 196. 

Burmann, 189. 

Burton, 115. 





Bush, 160. 
Butler, 110. 


Callimachus, 125. 

Calixtus, 188. 

Calmet, 206. 

Calvin, 118, 173, 193, 207, 226, 
297; "265. 

Camero, 192, 238. 

Cameron, 197. 

Campbell, 255. 

Candlish, Dr, 199-200. 

Capellus, L., 22. 

Casaubon, 39, 192. 

Cecil, 294. 

Christian Repository, 217. 

Chrysostom, 8, 38, 44, 118, 126, 
162, 194, 196, 207, 224, 226, 227, 
249, 255. 

Cicero, 15, 201. 

Claude, 187-8. 

Cocceius, 189, 258. 

Conybeare, 87. 

Cowie, 250. 

Crellius, 207. 


Dalleus, 186, 192. 

Dassovius, 108. 

De Moulin, 192. 

De Wette, 52, 87, 113, 118, 121, 
123, 124, 161, 180, 200, 223, 224, 
225, 227, 238, 245, 258, 266, 267, 
271. 

Deylingius, 198. 

Dindorf, 39. 

‘Diodati, 192. 

Doddridge, 22, 72, 109, 198. 

Déderlein, 198. 

Douglas, 82, 344. 

Drusius, 191. 


Eckermann, 114. 
Eisenmenger, 257. 
Ellys, 198. 
Epictetus, 186. 
Epimenides, 205. 
Epiphanius, 115, 193. 
Episcopius, 187, 192. 
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Ernesti, 186, 188. 
Estius, 162, 205, 227. 
Eusebius, 192, 197, 204. 
Eustathius, 39. 


Fabricius, 196. 
Facius, 195. 

Felix, M., 216, 219. 
Flaccus, 201. 
Fritzsche, 109. 
Frommannis, 193. 


Galen, 225. 

Gataker, 119. 

Gerdes, 123, 148, 145, 151, 195, 
206, 219, 225, 256. 

Gilbert, 189. 

Gill, 257. 

Glassite Hymn, 25-6. 

Glassius, 192. 

Gregory Nazianzen, 276. 

Griesbach, 137, 199. 

Grotius, 8, 12, 44, 87-8, 111, 113, 
US, 125, 192,205," 215, 227; 
255 


Gurlitt, 188, 195, 265. 


Hagen, 206. 

Hale, 215, 220. 

Hallett, 357, 361. 

Hamilton, W., 338. 

Hammond, 109, 110, 196. 

Heber, 28. 

Heinrichs, 110. 

Heinsius, 161, 166. 

Henke, 114. 

Henry, M., 200, 214, 275-6, 283. 

Heumann, 198. 

Hey, 312, 319. 

Heydenreich, 39, 87, 184, 164, 192, 
195, 219, 223, 225, 227, 257. 

Hierocles, 232. 

Hodge, 117, 148, 153. 

Hombergk, 188. 

Hoogeveen, 185, 196. 

Horne, 214. 

“Horsley, 265-6, 342. 

Howe, 178, 261. 

Hyperius, 193. 


Ignatius, 205. 
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Jehne, 151, 161, 196, 217. 
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Literary Notices. 

‘The book has been carefully prepared, and is admirably adapted for Sun- 
day-school teachers, and all who wish to have the results of criticism rather 
than the criticism itself. The present edition is neatly and clearly printed, and 
can hardly fail to be popular. —Journal of Sacred Literature. 


‘Such a work as this has been long a desideratum...... This Commen- 
tary of Jacobus will be exceedingly valuable to Sunday-school teachers and 
theological students, The principal peculiarity of the work is, that it is a 
commentary not so much on the four Gospels consecutively, but of the one har- 
monized account extracted from them all. It is a testimony to the value of 
these notes, that they have passed through thirty-three American editions.’— 


Homilist. 

‘We hear Ric to see the book, and to commend it to teachers. It is 
far in advance of Kitto and Barnes’ Notes. It deals with the essential matter 
of the Gospels more discerningly and firmly, and less with the externals and 
accessories, than those popular annotations....... Mr Jacobus’ book does 
not neglect these accessories ; but its great distinction is, that it aims at ascer- 
taining the precise meaning of the words, and at the development of the pro- 
gress of thought, and of the inner connections of narrative, with a view to 
definite instruction. His matter is perfectly digested. We hope other volumes 
from so judicious and popular a writer will soon follow.’-—Nonconformist. 


‘This is one of those volumes, too few in number, which may with safety 
and confidence be commended to Sabbath-school teachers and village ministers. 
We have at present no such portable volume on Matthew. Its information and 
instruction are clear and lucid; at the same time it is manly and strong. Books 
like this are still much needed.’—Lelectic Review. 


‘We are greatly mistaken in our estimate of this new work, if it does not 
become the general favourite in our country as a guide-book to the study of the 
sacred volume. It embraces the marrow of all the best writers and commen- 
tators on the Gospels. We confidently predict a large sale, and its rapid intro- 
duction to our Sabbath schools.’—Christian Alliance and Visitor, New York. 


‘There ig no overloading of the memory with prolix dissertations. All is 
clear, simple, succinct, and to the point....... Prepared for Bible classes, 
Sabbath schools, and family instruction, these volumes well merit the careful 
study of teachers, whether their work lie in the retirement of home or the 
larger arena of the school.’—Scottish Sabbath School Teacher's Magazine. 
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The Family Circle. P 
By the Rev. A. Morton, Edinburgh. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, price 
3s. 6d. 


ConrENTS. 


Part I.—Home. 2. The Husband. 38. The Wife. 4. The Father. 5. The 
Mother. 6. The Child. Parr II.—1. The Family Circle in Prosperity. 2. The 
Family Cirele in Adversity. 3. The Family Circle Dispersed. 4, The Family 
Circle in the Grave. 5. The Family Circle in Eternity. 


‘The reverend writer of this volume explains in a very wise and tender 
manner the relative duties and rights of the members of families. The essen- 
tials of a real home are clearly and feelingly defined. —Critic. ; 


‘This is a volume of unquestionable merit. We have rarely perused a work 
upon the subject, so full of deeply important truth, expressed in language of 
mingled power and pathos.’ —Glasgow Herald. 


Bygone Days in our Village: 


Containing a Series of Sketches of Scotch Village Characters of a past 
Generation. Second Hdition. Crown 8vo, illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. , 
Our Village. The Miller’s Wife. The Cripple. Nelly’s Cottage. Our Old 
Nurse. The Cameronian Minister. The Parish Schoolmaster. Elder Allan. 
The Drunkard’s Home. The Patriarch of the Village. The Life’s Great Trial. 
Willie Blake. Euphin Morrison. The Charity of the Poor. The Wanderers. 


‘In point of sentiment and expression, a beautiful book.—Rev. Dr GuTHRIE. 


‘This little book is unaffected, affectionate, and homely; with the sweet, 
free, and wholesome breath of the Tweed and her hills through it... .. lt 
is a good and beautiful book in its body as well as in its spirit.’—Scotsman. 


Life of George Lawson, D.D., 


Selkirk, Professor of Theology; with Glimpses of Scottish Character from 
1720 to 1820. By the Rey. Joan Macraruane, LL.D., London, Author 
of ‘The Night Lamp,’ ete. Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8yvo, price 
7s. 6d. 


‘Those of our readers who are at all acquainted with the discriminative 
acumen, the philosophic intellect, the lofty imagination, the manly heartiness, 
the ripe culture, the accomplished pen of Dr Macfarlane, will expect—what 
they will certainly get—a rich treat in this biography of the “Sage of Httrick.”’ 
—The Homilist. 


‘Our opinion is, that this is the most spirited of all the author’s productions. 
He has fairly risen to the height of his subject. His (Dr Lawson’s) memorial 
is still like fragrance on the breeze; and this volume, like a golden casket, has 
collected within it much of the perfume, which will be there retained to regale 
generations to come. We have little doubt of the coming popularity of this 
work, and of the high esteem in which it will be held by all classes. No mini- 
ster, no student, and no congregational library in the United Presbyterian 
Church, should be without it.’— United Presbyterian Magazine. 


Eastern Manners 


Mustrative of the Old and New Testaments. By the Rey. Roperr Jamin- 
son, D.D., Glasgow. New Edition, Crown 8vo, 2 volumes, price 7s.. 


Lach volume sold separately. 
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Steps in the Dark: 
A Tale illustrative of the Working of Providence. By H.M. Crown 8vo, 
with Frontispiece, price 3s. 6d. 
‘A well-written and thoroughly good boo\.’—-British Standard. 
‘The style of the book is graceful and poetical; its tone that of earnest 
religious feeling; and many passages and characters are so life-like, that we 


incline to think the author has drawn more from the domain of the real, than 
from the realms of Imagination.’—Dundee Advertiser. 


The Divine Love: 
__ A Series of Discourses, Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental. By Joun 
Havre, D.D., LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


Life of John Kitto, D.D. 
By Joun Havi, D.D., LL.D. With Illustrations. Ninth Thousand, Cheap 
Hdition, price 2s. 6d., or cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d.; crown 8vo, 6s. 
' ‘Dr Eadie has done for Kitto what Southey did for Nelson. He has given 
us a book over which, in the curious incidents and noble struggles it records, 
age and childhood alike may hang in wonder, and gather a higher lesson than 


is suggested even by the renowned career of the hero of Trafalgar.—News of 
the Churches. : 


Pastoral Recollections. 
By the Author of the ‘Evangelical Rambler.’ With a Preracr by the 
Rey. Jonn Macraruane, LL.D., Author of ‘The Night Lamp,’ ‘Life of 
Dr Lawson,’ etc. Small 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
‘Tt is a most interesting and instructive book, and ought to be put into the 
hands of all young and undecided persons. We know not, of its kind, a more 
appropriate present.’— Weekly Review. 


The Tent and Khan: 
A Journey to Sinai and Palestine. By the Rev. Roperr WALTER 
Srewart, D.D., of Leghorn. With Map and Illustrations. In a hand- 
some volume, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

‘One of the most valuable among the very many books of the kind which 
have lately appeared. Dr Stewart unites the happy facility of recording his 
observations in language of the most appropriate kind. The work may be 
used like that of Dr Robinson, as a vade mecum.’—The ‘Clerical Journal. 


Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons, 
Illustrating the Perfections of God in the Phenomena of the Year. By 
the late Rev. Henry Duncan. D.D., of Ruthwell. Fifth Edition. In four 
Volumes, foolscap 8vo, with Portrait, Frontispiece, and Vignettes, price 
14s.; in half-morocco, 21s.; and in morocco antique, £1, 14s. 

‘There is one delightful production which we may mention with unmixed 
praise as adapted for all classes, and full of the lessons both of science and 
religion. It is the ‘Sacred Philosophy of the Seasons,’ by Rev. Henry 
Duncan, D.D. It is composed in the very spirit of Cowper....... There 
is little need of commending these admirable volumes, which have already 
reached several editions.’ —Rev. Dr Cuznver, of New York. 
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Five Hundred Plans of Sermons. 
By the Rey. Gzorcs Brooks, Johnston. Crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


‘We have been struck with their simplicity and natural sequence of idea, as 
well as the brief but comprehensive terms the author employs throughout the 
volume in his initiatory thoughts.’— Witness. 


Lectures on the Epistles to the Thessalonians. 
By Joun Lizz, D.D., Kingston, N.Y. Large 8vo, price 9s. 
‘ We heartily recommend the work as one adapted not only to enlighten the 
judgment, but to warm the heart with Christian sentiment.’— Homilist. 


‘Every one who knows the author’s antecedents would be prepared for ripe 
scholarship, a reverent appreciation of the sacred word in its import and con- 
nections; and they will find all this interwoven with the more popular eluci- 
dation of the text in a singularly suggestive and edifying way.’—British and 
Foreign Evangelical Review. ; 


The History of Moses and his Times: 
Viewed in connection with Egyptian Antiquities. By the Rev. THorNtEy 
Smiru, Author of ‘The History of Joseph.’ Second Edition. Beautifylly 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


‘Presents the results of careful and extensive reading in a pleasant and 
interesting form.’—Evangelical Magazine. 

‘A very remarkable publication by a very able man.’—Christian Witness. 

‘Forms an admirable companion to the “ Pentateuch.”’—Literary Churchman. 


The History of Joshua: 


Viewed in connection with the Topography of Canaan and the Customs 
of the Times. By the Rev. Toorniry Smira. Orown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
‘It is practically a commentary, and a very intelligently illustrative one, 
on the whole book of Joshua; and as being designed for popular use, is more 
attractive in form than a direct exposition could have been.’—Nonconformise. 


‘Uniting in an interesting, scholarly, and clear style, a complete discussion 
of this part of Old Testament history and biography.’— Witness. 


The Pilgrim Psalms: 
A Practica: Exposition of the Songs of Degrees, Psalms exx.-cxxxiv. 
By Professor M‘Micuanzt, D.D., Dunfermline. Foolscap 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
‘The fruits of profound research and various reading are every where 


apparent, but they are never pedantically obtruded. The volume cannot be 
read without edification and profit in many ways.’—Baptist Magazine. 


‘Tts soul is the sacred Scriptures. It is a fountain of genuine consolation, a 
cordial for drooping spirits. —Christian Witness. : 


The Lambs all Safe; 


Or, the Salvation of Children. By the Rev. A. B. Grosanz, Liverpool, 
Third Edition. Cloth, 1s. 


‘This little book is worthy to rank with Brown’s “Comfortable Words,” or 
Russell’s “Infant Salvation.” It is full of comforting words fresh from a heart 
which knows how to touch the tenderest sore with a healing balm.’—(Cale- 
donian Mercury. 
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Thoughts on Holy Scripture, 

: By Francis Lorp Bacon. Selected from his Works by the Rey. J. G. 
Haut. With Preface by the Rev. Joun Carrns, D.D:, Berwick. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘There are few pages in the volume which do not furnish profound and 
suggestive remarks, while ever and anon the reader meets with noble products 


of the author’s sober and far-reaching intellect, specimens of playful and 
pointed antithesis, and illustrations of poetic genius. —Morning Journal. 


Beaten Oil for the Light of Life: 


Being Daily Thoughts on Bible Texts, for use in the Closet and Family. 
By the Rey. Huew Barrp, Cumbernauld. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘They form about one-third of ‘Jay’s Exercises,’ but the volume before us 
will cost only a fraction of Jay’s four octavo volumes, and be greatly more 
handy from the fact of its being in one. We commend it very greatly as an 
admirable help to private and domestic religion.’— Christian Witness. 


The Sanctuary at Home: 
A Book of Sabbath Services for Home use. By the Rev. R. Dick Duncan, 
Edinburgh. Crown 8va, 6s. 
‘Written with clearness and vigour; full of Christ and his gospel. It fills 
up very completely, in all its parts, the author’s excellent design.’—Christian 
Treasury. ; 


Belfrage’s Sacramental Addresses. 
One Hundred Addresses and Meditations suitable to the Administration of 
the Lord’s Supper. By the late Henry Betrracs, D.D., Falkirk. Sixth 
Edition. Complete in One Volume, post 8vo, 6s. 
‘A more devout and edifying publication we are unable to name.’— Christian 
Witness. 


‘ Admirably adapted to direct and animate the thoughts before partaking of 
the Saviour’s death. —Baptist Magazine. 


Old Truths and Modern Speculations. 
By the late Jamus Rogerrson, D.D., Glasgow. Second Edition. Crown 
8yvo, 6s. 
*.* This volume gives a popular view of some of the leading theological 
discussions of the present time. 
‘At once a masterly exponent of truth, and an admirable exposure of error.’ 
—Christian Witness. 
‘We cordially hail this new and tasteful edition of Dr Robertson’s scholarly 
and valuable work.’—Scottish Review. 


An Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans; 
With Remarks on the Commentaries of Dr Macknight, Professor Moses 
Stuart, and Professor Tholuck. By Ropert HAupANne, Esq. LHighth 
Edition. Foolscap 8vo, Three Volumes, 1ds. 
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Works by the late Professor John Brown, HH, — 


An Exposition of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Edited by Davip Smrru, D.D., Biggar. In Two Volumes, 8yo, 18s. 


Discourses and Sayings of our.Lord Jesus Christ, 
Illustrated in a Series of Expositions. Second Edition. Three large 
Vols., 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Analytical Exposition of the Epistle to the Romans. 


One large Volume, 8vo, 14s. 


Exposition of the Epistle to the Galatians. 


In One large Volume, 8vo, 12s. 
Parting Counsels: 
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